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Baba S 'C Auddy\ Bookseller and Publisher^ Welhn^on 
Stteef, Calcutta, Babu S C Mookerjee, M. A, Babu 
Devendta Nath Roy, B A and Babu Katlas Chandra 
Manna, B A 

Dear Sirs, 

/ 

Under instructions of our client, Babu Satis Chandra 
Mookerjee, M A, Vakil, High Court, Calcutta, Proprietor of 
“A Guide to Rowe’s Hints, Nesfield’s Grammar, Bain’s Higher 
English Grammar and Me Mordie’s Studies in the form of 
Question and Answer by S C Mookerjee, m a”, we beg to 
give you notice hereby that the title of a work on English 
Grammar and Composition specially designed for Entrance 
Candidates of the Indian Universities published by S C 
Auddy, bookseller and publisher, of 58 Wellington Street, 
Calcutta, for the first time in 1897, which bears on different 
pages the following several names — “Ihe Student’s Aids to 
Nesfield’s Grammar, Rowe’s Hints, Bain’s Higher English 
Giammar and several others by S C Mookerjee, m a, De'ven- 
dra Nath Roy, b a, and Kailas Chandra Manna, b a” , (2) 
“ 1 he Student’s Guide to Nesfield’s Grammar, Rowe’s Hints, 
Bain’s Higher English Grammar and several others by S C 
Mookerjee, m a, ire, &c, &c.” but without the names of the 
other two gentlemen aforesaid , (3) The Student’s Guide to 
English Grammar and Composition based On Nesfield, Rowe, 
Bain, Me Mordie and several others by S C Mookerjee, »r a, 
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, De\endra Nath Ro), b a , and Kailas Chandra Manna b a ” , 
(4) ‘‘Entrance Student’s Guide to English Grammar and 
Composition” is a colourable imitation of the title of our client’s 
work on English Grammar and Composition which bears 
tlie following name — “A Guide to Rowe’s Hints, Nesfield’s 
Grammar, Bain’s Higher English Grammar and Me Mordie’s 
Studies in the form of Question and Answer by S C Mook- 
erjee m a ” the first three editions of which are now out of 
print , and that our client will shortly bring out a fourth edition 
of the said book through Babu Kedar Nath Bose, b a , 
Publisher, No 64 Akhil Mistrj’’s Lane in Calcutta We are 
further instructed to state that to mislead the public your said 
book is called a “New Edition”, whereas we understand that 
no previous edition of your book was ever published , and also 
that you In^e by a slip pnnted along with your said book and 
attached with it after the last page made the imitation afore- 
said more colourable We therefore beg to call upon you to 
alter the title of your said book in such a manner as not to 
mislead the public and thereby cause serious loss and damage 
to our client 

Should you fail to do so within a week of receipt of this, 
our client will take such legal steps, either criminal"^ or civil, as 
he may be advised, without further notice or reference to you 

Yours faithfull}, 

JUGNESWAR SEN ir GHOSH, 
Attorneys at lata 
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BOOK FIRST 


CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

1 To wliai Family of Languages does English belong ’ 

Afis To the Indo-European or Arj an family 

2 To -what stock of Languages does English belong ? 
Gne reasons for your answer { 1882 } 

'Am English belongs to the Teutonic block of Languages 
through its Low -German branch And the reason for it is that 
English, os regards the “essential elements of a language marking 
Its oiigin,” VIST , as regards its grammatical structure and infle\ions 
IS a Teutonic language 

3 Mention the more important Elements of the Enghsh 
Vocabulary Illustrate 

Am The moreimportant elements are — ^frt^Greek — tele^iaph, 
tehscope , Latin — Prospectus, dentist^ Keltic — babe, bad, 

(d) ScandinaMan — aloft, already 

'4 Gneihe dates of the Pour periods m which Latm 
words were mtroduced into Enghsh, adding four words to 
exemplify each perioo ( 1882 ) 

Am The in which Latin w-ords were introduced 
into Enghsh was betw-een 43 A D and 410 A. D when the Romans 
occupied England Doncaster Chestei , {roloma) colony, 

Lincoln , {port us) Portsmouth ,i.st}nta) Stratford The second 
period was at the introduction of Christianity, 596 A D by Roman 
missionaries monk, niiiustci , altar need The t/md period 
after the Norman Conquest, 1066 aimour, casth, captain, advocate 
The fointli peiiod was at the Re\i\al of Learning m the i6lh 
cenluiy abdicate, edition, judicious, pai tiapate 

5 What classes of words m English are of Saxon 
Ongm ? 

Am The articles (demonstratn e adjectives'*, numerals, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, adverbs of time and place, nouns forming their 
plural bj change of vow el, adjectu es forming their degrees of 
companson irregularly, most monosjllabic words, most words w'lth 
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distinctive English prefixes or suffixes, — tlie mmes of common ob- 
jects of natiti c, — arliclcs of oidiniryfood — ill \\ouls dcnotinf; the 
common 'imm'ils, tlie common arts, emploxments 4i.c 

6 Why Mould it be difficult to construct a lon>; sentence in 
English solclj out of words of chissicnl dciixation ’ (1886) 

Atis Because those paits ol speech which are essential to the 
construction of sentences, and the common terms of daily life, 
belong to Saxon words, ind not to words denied from the classical 
languages — the Greek and Latin 

7 Not more than fths of the words in the English language 
are denied fiom Anglo Saxon , in iih it sense, then is it coricct to 
sa> th?t English is of purely Teutonic ongm ? (1885'' 

A ns English is of purelj Teutonic origin, m the sense that as 
regards the essential elements of i 1 ingu ige marking its origin, 
wff,as regaids its grammatical structure and inflexions, it is a 
purely Teutonic language (though is icgards its it is 

a mixed QT composite language) 


CHAPTER II. 

WORDS THEIR DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION 

8 Distinguish between Boots and Stems Illustrate 

Ans The toot of a word is that pait of it in which its fiist and 
simple meaning lies hidden, and upon and iround which additions, 
such as prefixes and suffixes hai e grow n The stem is the modi- 
fication or ch inge of form winch the root assumes before the end- 
ings of declension and conjugation are added Thus in loved, lov 
IS the root, love is the stem, and d the suffix of the past tense 

9 Explain the diflerent Senses in 'vrhiohthe prefix ‘be’ is 
used 

Ans The prefix ('rt^ makes intransitiie icrbs transitu c, — 
befall, befit, btUHul, bemoan (f/^rornis nounsand adjectiies into 
transitive lerbs — bedew, bipnh, buloud, bedim, beialm befiu.td (c) 
Adds the idea of intensity or completeness to certain transitu e 
verbs — bipiaisi, besmear, bespiinlle (d) Has a priiatiic force in 
behead (t) In certain iioids has the force of bifon, about, b\ be- 
times, before, beside, bccaiiSL, between 

10 Explain and illustrate the different uses of the prefix ‘a’ 

Am The prefix a (il is a shortened form of on — afoot, aside, 

ashore, abed, (2) has an intensive force m ashamed, atlnest, atold- 
(3) giies a transitu e force to a veib— (4) a^oatt (5) means out of , — 
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or /rfl/Z' in o'l'c?), rt 7 tvr/< ahs;/if, ortse^ ttt'ct / ( 6 ) mc’ins fl/'in <7////, 
off" m a(/(nc>/i, .nnd 7 t.nthoiit in apathy 

II Illnsiratc the meaning of the prefllxes for, over, un 
and with 

Av^ 1 />;hc,ir («=thoiou^hl\, mtcnsnc foicc) /?>;bid (idea 
of asraiiiKi 01 contianct\) , /wT,'ct (stronjr negation! Joi-^we (inten- 
sive) foni^o far lorn tutterl)), /ws.ikc (piivalion) , /wswear 
(prohibition) /fwspent (iittcrlv) ,/wfcit (outside bejond) 

11 Orwflow, /»TV/hing (above), 7 >t't;‘\\oik t> 7 v;\\ise ( = be 
\ond) , flTvrbcar, «'i;tiim, or'inhion (=o\er 01 down' 

in 67 /tnie, tf;;coininon ( = not) , w/do. ////fold (rcveisal of an 
^action! , ////loose ( = intensive, thoioughh) , ////animous (^one) 

IV rf 7 ///stand (= against) , «'////hold (>^badv) , Ti'/ZZ/dravv 
(=avv,i\ from) 

12 Name the vanous suffixes denoting the agent or 
doer of a thing, with csamples 

Atts I£) (bakci) , at (beggar liai) ,/>r(sailoi) , r/V; (songster) 
jrr(lavv\ci) , ar/t (villain) , an (arti/an guaidian) , //;//' (assistant) , 
///j (sccrctarv ) , /r (picachci! /’/'/ (student) , fjj (songstress) 
{plaintiff) > (opvrativ e) , tst (dentist) at (actor' 

13 lllustiate the different uses of the suffixes *en and 
‘age’ 

Ans Ev (a) \ feminine siiflK (vi\r//) , ({>) plural sufiK 
(oxen) (i) adjectival fwood<//) , (if) verbal (wcaUc//, shaipr//) , 
(i ) past patticiplc sufhx (stole//) , (f) diminutive (inauU//, chicke//j 

Ac^i! (a) \ collection or quantitv’— isscnibh/^a, foli//^a ,(tt) 
condition — vassah/«e bondfl’"i!’ , (t) jilarc — parson</«v ln.imitrf(,v 
cott/r^e , (ft) occupation — piloUrta tillr/{,t (c) irt — outi<r/,v , 
■cost or price — whaiffi^/, biokei//^a , ('/;'■) the result of inaction— 
piUfZ^e, coin/rjjr 

14 Name the vauous Suffixes denoting Jurisdiction 
with examples 

Arts Dp//i ctj Qnewt/y), rtt (bishop///), /i'(found- 

iy) Khtp (nnsteij/////) aiy fmagibti//0'\ //// (giant//a ), ///'/ (collcc- 
tor/r/e), chtc (scpulr/z/'c), 7 i’tcA (baili7i//t/) 

15 Give the various Suffixes signifying “to make,” with 
examples 

A»s Ati (alienate), /v/ (b]acken),_^' (piinfy), /sh (publish), nc 
(epitomise), ise (equalize) 

16 Illiisir lie the uses of the Suffixes ‘dom’ and Tiood.” 

Atis I King/Z/////, eail/Z///// ( — dominion), popenV//// (— office), 

ehnslcn//(f>/// ( — Juhsdiction), v\is/f<////( — abstiact quality) thral///>/// 
irii.Qdom ( — abstract state), mat) rdotn (an act) 
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II (state), neighboiirA(7i7// (place), li\eli//P<>rf (meins),, 

brotlier//<7i>^^, priest//m/(coUerti\e force) 

17 Give the Diminutives of seed, star, slioil, hill, 
corpus, inimil c it, bull, shade, limb, stream, p.irt, globe, home, 
goose, ball, owl, crook, crown, eagle, fourth, ice, lance, lock 

Am Seedling, asterisk, shallow, hillock, corpuscle, animalcule, 
kitten, bullock, shadow, lambkin, streamlet, particle globule, 
hamlet, gosling, ballot, ow let, crotchet, coronet, cablet, farthing,, 
icicle, lancet, locket 

18 Give the dimmutives of maid, duck, man, dear, lass^ 
ri\ er, com cut, a erse, noicl flower, cock, sack, com, car, top, lad, 
lord, pipe, naae, hump, leader 

Am "Maiden, duckling, manikin, darling, I assie, ri\ iilct, con 
aenlicle, aersicle, noiclettc, floweret, chicken, satchel, kernel, 
cart, lip, ladkin, lordling, pipkin naael, hummock, leaderette, 

J9 Give the dimmutives of Poke, cncle, poet, nng, rose, 
seat, spade, sphere, splint, thumb, tower, ^larj, Waltei, wifi, brace, 
Tom, William, Peter, Paul 

Am Pocket, circlet, poetaster, ringlet, rosette saddle, spad 
die, spherule, splinter, thimble, turret, M ilkin, Watkin, w ife, brace 
let, 1 omim, W ille , Peictkin md Perhtt, PollocL 

20 What are Augmentatives ? Gi\ e an example. 

Am An Au^nuniative is a word which is formed bv the 
addition of a suffix to i simple word, which suffix senes to inten- 
sify the meaning Ihus ‘dullard’ means a person who is vety dull 

21 Give the Augmentatives of sweet, drunk, slug, 
brag, ball, fl isk, medal, harp, lag, dote, wise, hawk, male, da/e, 
caid, dull 

Am Sweetheart, drunkard, sluggard braggart, balloon,, 
flagon, medalioi , harpoon, laggard, dotard wizird, haggard, 
mallard, dastard, c irtoon dullard 

22 What aae Frequentatives ? Give the frequenta- 
tive forms of Long, gleam, tell, hear, spark, start, fail, w ade, 
dnp, scribe, roam, climb, •spit, draw, flit, beat, spot, mute, hang^^ 
wend, lower, walk, stake 

Am Frequeniaitves .ire words formed from other words b\ 
the addition of terminations, cxpiessing the frequencj or '‘r^eli 
iiojp of acts 

Linger, glimmer, talk, haik, spartle, startle, falter, waddle^ 
crackle, dribble, scribble, ramble, clamber, sputter, drawl, flatter, 
batter, spatter, mutter, hanker, wander, lurk, welter, stagger 

23. Give the Causatives of the verbs Sit, stand, he. 
Jail, nse, drink, dne, see, suck, sink, quail, wind 
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j 4 »f Set, sett, stay, lay, fell, raise, chencli, dip, shew, suckle, 
soak, quell, wend 

24 What are Compound words ? 

Ans Compound w Olds aic new words formed by the union of 
two or more words of independent cMstencc and significance 
Hence the words rt/w/iV/Zi', and ivitbstand are not com- 

pound words 

25 Classify Compound words, giMiig e\amplcs of each 
■class 

Ans (i) Where compound words arc formed by placing two 
words side bs side — wattb-doq^ a dog that watches uindvitU 
Here the relation between the members of the compound aie 
•denoted by the order in which thev stand 

(2; Where the relation between the members is expressed 
1)y an infle\ion of one of the parts , m,irksmnn (one who can hit 
•the mark\ opin-Ina>iid 

Where the 1 elation between the members is expressed by the 
uitenention of a s\mbohc word — ^brother-in-law , handicraft , 
nightingale , man-of-wai 

26 Which IS the limiting and defimng word m a Com- 
pound ? Illustrate 

Ans As a general lulc, the first trim would limit and define 
the meaning of the second s/ucp-do!' , (a dog to watch sheep) 
Jioi/sc-doi^ , tap-do^, SMteb-dof^ (a dog that w'atchcs) 

27 Distinguish between (i) black bird and (2) black bird , 
(3) mad house and (4) mad-house , {5) nng-fingcr, and (6) finger- 
ring , (7) rose-tree and (8) tiec-rosc (9) ground-nut and fio) nut- 
ground , (i i) man-servant and (12) sciwant-man , (13) work-dav 
•(14) daj-work 

Ans (!) A bird that is black, (2) a bird of the species of 
thrush, (3) a familv all gone mad, (4) asylum for lunatics , (5) 
the finger that wears the ring, (6) a kind of ring for the finger, 
(7) a tree of the kind that boars roses, (8) a rose of the kind that 
grows on trees , (9) a nut of the kind that grows on the giound, 
f 10) ground forpioducmg nuts, {.i\) opp to maid-servant, (12) a 
man of the servant class , (13) i da> on which wmrk is performed 
as opp to a sabbath-day, (i4)work by the day as opp to nigbt- 
sootk 

28 Mention Compounds which retain traces of genti- 
wal inflexion 

Ans Doomsday,-kinsman, statesman, sportsman, Thursdaj', 
Wednesday 

29 What are ‘Hybrids? Give an example 
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Am WTxere the aifferent puts of a «ord ire denied froir 
different languages, it is called a hybrid, e g where 

shepherd is of Sason ongin, and the termination ess is of classical 
origin 

30 What is meant b\ ‘Degradation of words?’ Gi\e 
an illustrate e example. 

Am Some words originalh used with a good or a neutral 
meaning ha\e gradualh become detenorated and come to acquire 
bad or infenor meanings. Tbe\ are called degraded leords Thus 
the word efo't/n which now means a \ulg'ar person onginalI\ meant 
A colomsi 

31 WTiat do jou understand b> ‘Elevation of words' ? 
Gi\ e an illustrate e example. 

Am Words that ha\e improxcd in meaning are elevated 
t’Ords Thus which formerlj meant now means very 
a_ffcctionafe 

32 Mention English words derived ftom the names 
of cities or countries 

Am Poif (Oporto) CaLto (Calicut) Muslin (Mosulin 
Asiatic Turkcj) Damask (Damascus) Paichnuni (Pergamos) 
(Uatonne in Frande) Clurry (Cerasus in Asia Minor' 
C0ppi.r {C^ prus) Spanu I (Hispaniola) 

33 "'Icntion English words derived from the names 
of histone persons 

Am Pantaloon (St. Pantaleone of the \ enetians) Dunce 
(Duns Scotus; Pasquinade (Pasquin, a Roman tailor) Herailean 
(Hercules) 


CHAPTER III. 

ACCENT EMPHASIS CERTAIN DEFINITIONS 

34- Distmgmsh Accent from Emphasis (1888' 

Ans An antnt is a particular stress of the \oice on a certain 
s\ liable in a woid in pronounang it c epifomc, italics 

IS the stress laid upon a word o’" words in pronoun- 
cing a sentence ‘I come to bury Caisar, not \o praise him. 

3i W'hat important purpose does accent serve in the 
£.nglish I.anguage * Explain and illustrate 

Am Difference of accent makes up for the want of inflexional 
endings TTius it distinguishes a noun fromateio, an adjectixe 
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froma\erb and a noun from an adiective < at inb 7 e {nonn) 
athib'uic (verb) , f)cqucitt ), f.egucnt (verb) , /iiin'u/c (noun) 
tninufe (adj ) 

36 Define Etymology 

Ans Etyutology is die study of induidual words m relation 
to tlieir dassification into the parts of speech, their infle\ion, and 
lastly their deriA ation 

37 Define Syntax md distinguish it from Etvmologj' 

deals with the joining of words into .1 sentence, while 
Et}molog\ treats of words jn their sep<iratc indi\ idiial capacities 

38 W hat IS Inflexion ^ What paits of speech ,arene\er 
inflected’ How are deficiencies of infle\ion in the ^crb made up 
in English ( 1875 ) 

Ans Jnflivton refers to the changes which words undergo 
when they enter into composition to express their \anous relations 
and meanings, as in the plurals of nouns, the comparison of ad- 
jectucs, &.C Pi eposttiflns, conjunifions and in/crjitfions ate ncz'tr 
tnflccud The deficiencies of inflexion in the \crb are made up 
by the use of auxilian \cibs mosth 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE NOUN CLASSIFICATION 

39 Define a noun 

/Ins The nond is defined by three marks — ( it may be the 
subject or the object of a sentence , {b) it differs from the pronoun 
f which ma) also be the subject or object) b\ naming a thing 
dttec/h, while the latter names it tndtt icfly, bv means of reference 
(c) it difleis from the infiniti\c (which lnn^ also be the subject 
or object) bj the fact that while the noun maj be inflected for 
gender number and case, the mfinitne is not changed at all 

40 Classify Noun 

Ans (i) Proper, singular meaningless Nouns '2) Common, 
general, significant Nouns (3) Colleclnc Nouns (4) Matentil 
Nouns (5) Abstract Nouns 

41 When do Proper Nouns become Common’ Cue 
an example 

' \Ans They become common when they are (i) used as general 
or class names by being made to denote se\eral pci sons or things 
— the Moolctjccs of Utterparah" and (2) when they are used to 
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denote objects or mdividu'ils of a similar character to themseU es, 
c g, “they are so many Yudhtsihtra^' ( — persons resembhnj, 
Yudhtitlnra m point of \irtue.) 

42 How ma> Proper Nouns be made Common ? Illus- 
trate. 

Ans (i) By inserting the articles before tliem or, (2) bv 
plurahsmg them ‘He is a Yudhtstliua'' ‘He is ihe Yudlnstliira 
of modem times ’ ‘They are so many YudlnstJnras ’ 

43 Define Collective Nouns 

Ans The collechvt noun is the name of a great number of 
individuals taken as one mass and spoken of as a single object 
regiment, ctoiud 

44 WTiat IS a Noun of Multitude ? Illustrate. 

Alts When a collective noun is so used that what is affirmed 
of the noun is an action that is true of the individual units of the 
collection, It IS c tiled a noun of multitmlc ^'The jury were kepi 
without food" The action of taking food cannot apply to the jur>' 
as a body, but onlj to the inditidual members of it Hence the 
\crb IS in the plural, and jury is here a noun of multitude. 

45 What are Material Nouns ? Give an example 

Ans A material noun is the name git en to a substance con- 
sidered as such / c, in Its comprehensive char.actcr, '■Iroti is the 
name for all the iron existing et cry where, tiewed as a single 
collection 

46 When are Material Nouns used m the plural? 
Git e examples 

Ans When they denote (i) different kinds of the material 
iias, inks, wnus (2) detached portions, distinct parts of it 
stones for different pieces of stone , clouds for detached portions of 
them , (3) things made of the material , //«J=tin utensils .papers 
= newspapers See Q igpF and 199G 

47 JY/ien a mati/ial noun is pluraltsed, hoso ts it to bepatsed t 
How IS the singulat then fot med i 

Ans It IS to be parsed as a lommon and class noun The 
singular would be formed by putting the indefinite article a or an 
before the noun bee Q 199F and 199G 

48 Distmguish Abstract Noun from Concrete 
Nouns 

Ans Abstf act nouns ora the iclvud nimas of certain qualities, 
States, actions, feelings, d.c considered apart from the objects to 
which they belong The objects in which the qualities, states, Lc., 
inhere are termed, in contradistinction, concrete nouns 
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49 ^^^lcn abstract noTons are pluralized, what do they 
come to mean ’ Illublrate 

Aftr They do not then signifv the abstract and general idea 
’but different forms, different varieties, examples, acts, slates &.C. 
Beatiiie ^ — Beautiful hdies , beautiful norks, or productions 
ncssts — Different acts or instances of kindness IFcalnesses — 
Different kinds or instances of weakness Curtosiius — Curious 
-objects, &C. See Q 199F and iggG 

50 If abstract nouns M I conveited into plurals, do they still 
sematn abstiact nouns ? 

Ans No * thev become common nouns See 199F and 199G 

51. IVhcn do abstract nouns take the at title a or an ? (1892 ) 

Ans When the noun signifies one particulat act, ^a^etv, 
attest, example or instance oi the abstract idea. A kindness — one 
act of kindness 

^lA Hon would \ou construe mfimtne phrases or clauses 
when used as nouns ^ Illustrate 

Ans The\ are to be construed as, partaking of the character of 
abstract nouns To err is human He knows that to err is human 
See Q r99H and 199I 

52 Abstract nouns are sometunes used to denote 
Concrete objects Illustrate 

Ans Nobility — ^the anstocracj The ptiesthood — ^the whole 
bodv of pnests Youth — the class of young persons 

53 Specify and illustrate the uses of the noim 

Ans (i) The subject (2) The object of a sentence ‘Ram 
lo\ es his fritiids ’ (3I Completion of the predicate — ‘ he is a good 
boy' (4) In prepositional phrases, ‘ a man ^ (5) Used 

as adjectu es sea raonste’'s (6) Tlie possessn e ha^ mg an adjectu e 
force. The hinf’s command 

54 The Substitutes for the noun are (i) a pronoun {2) an 
adjectixc, (3) the infinitne of a\erb, (4) an ad\erb, (5) a noun 
clause Write a sentence to illustrate each 

Ans (i 1 Ram loves brother (2) ThctichshzW pit\ the 
pool (3) 7 b A' is to be happ) (4) Since he has been 
suffering from illness (5) I know that he is honest— {object to 
know) See Q 104, 199H, and 199I 
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CHAPTER V 

THE NOUN GENDER 

c5 Distinguish between Gender and Sex. Illustrate 

Am Gctido IS a distinction between wotds , sc\ between 
InniiQ bemads Thus <i man is of the male se\, w liile the ^cord vtatr 
IS of masculine gendei There are only two sc\cs, the male 
and the fetnale 

56 Gn e si\ instances where the masculine is formed 
from the femimne > 1885 ) 

Am (i) Bridegroom, orig i,w///rt •= bride’s man fe) 

Gander =ong s^ns a , i^ns = i goose, and rt = lhe masculine- 
termination (3' Widower (4) Drake (5) Wizard (6' Merman 
from metmatd 

57 Git'c tiu famtmnc^ of Charles, Hcnr\, John Mr, Sir, 
Joseph, Paul, Alexander, W ilham 

Am Caroline, Charlotte, Hainet, Henrietta, Jane, Joan, 
Mrs , Madam or Ladj , Josephine , Pauline , Alexandnna r 
Wilhelmine [ 


t 


i 


CHAPTER VI 

THE NOUN NUMBER 

58 ll'/ia/ ts //ic ruh 7 cqa)dinf; the formation of plurals of 
-vords endms: iviih ‘ man ? ’ 

Am Where the cnc ing ‘ //W77 ’ is the English word man'=’v 
human being the word is made plural b> changing man into men , 
otherwise add j as usual Thus /rf77r//7/7<777 becomes Fn-nJimen, 
but Mussulman becomes Mussulmans 

59 Give the plural form of Mr, Mrs statesman, German, 
Chinaman, Turkoman, Ottoman, Norman, Longman, Brahman, 
talisman, alderman, Dutchman, coachman, clergyman, footman, 
yeoman 

Ans Messrs , Mesdames, Statesmen, Germans, Chinamen, 
lurkomans, Ottomans, Normans, Longmans, Brahmans, talismans, 
aldermen, Dutchmen, coachmen, clergjmen, footmen, j comen 

60 Gi\e instances of Noun having the same form for 
both numbers How then is the number of those words 
knowm ? 
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Am Ueer , sheep , salmon , trout , science, scries, species, 
apparatus, superfiacs, carps rhcnuinba of i/ust ri’o/v/f « k}w:i.n 
/•j flic t/fi of articles, ruiticrals TIus, sheep,’ ‘oAi sheep’ 

'.how the smyular nuntber, while jACi/, denotes the pturnl form 

' 6 1 Guc instances of Nouns \trliicb have no singular 
form 

An^ Abon5.incs anttpodc5anns(='weapons},annaIs,brceches,- 
bcllows, customs (= duties^ sessions premises, billiards, drawers, 
spectacles, wages, goods. 

62 Give instances of Nouns vrith tvro plural foims— one 
a collectn e and the other tn ordinarv plural, dc.iottn"; number 

Arii (it Fish— specics,X<'^‘ T numbci, (2) Mioi — balK 
t/'ij', number of dischirgcs 13) Herring — Atmiti, species, Ar- 
rjr^s uumber 

63. Give instances of Apparent plurals r r, of nouns tl 1. 
are used as plurals, but arc rc.uh tiue singulars 

Ans Al/nt nt/’ts, tir es ‘ I\uf,ts an transitorv ’ 

6^. Comment on— News, pains, means, amends, tidmgs, 
gallows 


At s iXciat IS always used as a singular signifving iitfillti^itin 
c ^ “ 111 r'-js rurs apace” Pains i<i gtntralh used as a plural 
“ Great fiatpc lur i been taken Meat,s and amends arc used as 
Singulars when the signification Is singuhir, ,ind as plurals when 
the signification is plural ‘ 7 /in, .mans,' ^ tf.esi nuans' “Ft,ace 
honourable amends for the satnficca. of interest 
The good man’s utupds ait of i pleasing nature " Ttdin,,^ 
gcnerallj iisscd as i plural is alwavs singular 

63 Gi\ c instances of nouns which although singular in 
form are plural m meaning and construction 


Ans Words used in a colicctnc sense, e a, ri JatUrv, foal/n, 
eat/U fosvi artillery ca'alr'j f'arst fco* 

66 . Cei-tain woids dispense with the sign of the 
plural when used with nuincra! adjectives F\plain and illustruc 

N,amcs e\prcssive of qvantity, latmoci, mass, ’‘.cii^tt 
Oiien dispense with the sign of the piur'*l when iu>cd with a mineral 
- iv^i foand, iline dozen , a fleet of itii sail /a nt\ faflu m deep * 
I weighed Jhc sto/u ffi) J.iad of c.iltlo Other words of the 
/wr trace, coujile, siot c foot, tnih ^okc,nuufrd 
J / It clumire oi font Iwndndj fitter tlionsa d 

j, Sow ^e the plurals of Compound Nouns gene- 
rall 3 r formed ? Givee\amp!es Mention am c\ceptions 

Ans Rule I Jii snflectini^ the finnufal noun sonr-m-law 
commandcrr-in-chief couru-marlial maidr-of-honor st itcs- 
gencrnl , master-bakerj. , brother-squirer , fellow servant? , Lieute- 
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»nant-Governow , mm stcalew , mud servantJ gomgj-out ,he\rj- 
at-laa heiw-apparcnt , cousitu-german , book-caser , mk-homj , 
aatch makerj , book-binderj 

Hule II JVJien the woid<! ate so Josely allied that t/u meaning 
IS incomplete till the whole is known, the “j” is added at the end * 
^orget-me-noU three-per-centf , spoonfiilj , castaways , draw- 
backs , spend thrifts , out-pounngs , mouthfuls 

Rule III When a title is prefixed to a pi oper name, so as to 
form a SOI t of compound, the name and not the title ts varied to 
foitn the plural The three Miss Brosvns the two Mr Scotts 
The three Doctor rausiuses 

Rule IV But a title not regarded as part of one comppund 
name should be made plural, if we refer to more than one the 
three J//ssrs Brown , Messrs Thacker Spink and Co , Loids 
Ripon and Canning , the Loids Cotnmissiotiei s of the Admiraltj , 
the Lords Bishops of Calcutta and London 

Exceptions 

Men servants , wom‘‘n servants , knights-teinplars , kniefits- 
baehelors , loids-heuienanh , loids justices , poet lain cates , sut~ 
ocon-majois , major-generals , sign manuals , pt ice currents , 
go'oernors genet al 

68 Gi\ e example of Nouns with two plural forms, with 
different meanmgs 

Alls (i) Beef— (kinds of beef), beeves (oxen) (2) Brother — 
brothel s (by blood), brethern (of the same society or community) 
(3) Cloth — cloths (kinds of cloth), clothes (garments) (4) Die — dies 
(stamps for coining), dice (for play) (5) Genius — geniuses (men 
of talents), genu (e\il spirits) (6) Index — indexes (tables of 
contents), indices (signs in algebra) (7) Pea— /mr (separate seeds), 
pease (the collectne species) (8) Pennj — (single coins), 
pence (a collects e sum) (g) Shot — shot (the number of balls), shots 
(the number of times fired) no) Staff— (sticks), staffs 
(collectne idea in a mihtar) sense) 

69 Gne instances of Nouns having twomeanmg(sm 
"the smgular, and only one in the plural 

Alts {j) Horse (ca\alr\, animal), /wjcj (animals) {2) Foot 
(part of bod}, infantry) fect (parts of body) (3) Compass (circuit, 
manner’s) compasses (instruments for measuring) (4) Poioder 
(mixture, gunpowder), powdeis (mixtures) (5) Sail (piece of 
camas, ships collectnelv as twenty sail), jik/j (pieces of cmvas) 
(< 5 ) Practice (habit, exercise of a profession), piactues (habits) 
(7) People (nation, person), peoples (different nations) 

70 Give instances of Nouns with one meamng in the 
■singular, but two m the pluraL 
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Ans Effect (resull) effect’; (results, goods' (2) Pam (suffering)) 
patns (suff<;iings, trouble) (3) O/stoin (habit), customs (habits, 
ie\enue duties' (4) Numki (quantitj) (quantities, verses) 

, (5) /’«;/(di\ision',/a’;A (dnisions, abilities) i6» Ptemtse (propo- 
sition), fuel, uses (propositions, buildings) (7) Manner (method), 
V (methods, behaMOur) (Si* fourth part), quai 

tcis (fourth parts, lodgings) (9) Sputacle (sight), sputailes (sights, 
ej c-glasscs) 

71 Gne instances of Nouns having two meanings m 
the singular and three m the pluraL 

Ans (I) Lctta (of alpliAbet, epistle', httets (of alphabets, 
ep, sties, literature) (2) Giotind (earth, reason), (garden, 

re asons, dregs) 

72 Gne instances of N ouns havmg a geneial meaiung 
in the singulai and a special meanmg in the plural 

Ans (i) Eon (the metal), itons (chains) (2) Coin (grain), 
comis (excrescences on the feet' (3) Contmt (capacity), contents 
(the list of subjects treated of in a bool ) (4) Colotn (hue), colours 

" (flag, ensign or standard) 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE NOUN CASE 

73 Define ‘Case’ 

Ans ‘Case’ is an infleoon of the noun 01 of the pionoum 
showing Its relation to othci words 

74. What ate the two ways of forming a possessive in modem 
English f ( 1876 ) 

Ans (i) By the use of the Sa\on-geniti\ c — 's (2) B> the use 
'of the Norman gcnitne — of 

175 With what classes of nouns is the possessive cusc~endtng 
{^encially used ? Illustrate ( 1875 ) 

Ans (i) Proper names of persons Peteds pence (2) Class- 
design.itions of persons — The herds harp, the loveds lute. (3) 
Names of animals, the eaglds flight (4I Dignified objects generally 
personified — the stnis heat (5) Periods of time (onlj in certain 
phrases) a day's have, a month's holiday , a jfiw how d inter- 
com se, ihiee dayd ^lace, nine daydwondet , ThsTmrty Yeard wai 

76 Where may the N01 man gaiitive ^of'beicortectlvvsed^ 
Illustrate. (1875) 
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f4) Wheie the go\emmff word >s placed between the name 
and the occupation, the name takes the possessive sign I left the 
'book at Mr Thacker’s shop, bookseller 

8i How are >ou to express the Possessive ‘wlien the 
thing’ possessed is the joint-property of two or more mdi\ i- 
duals ? Gi\c an example. 

Ans The sign of the possessive is annexed onlv to the last 
noun ? Thomas, Jemes and [ohn’s — house forming the joint pos- 

■session of these three persons 


CHAPTER VIII. 

I 

THE NOUN OTHER C VSES 

B I'or viou cfiffioi's tlhts/t rfion i/firfvf i/iit fund l/ic 
sfitdtiif 7S ttnuhd /o sfudy Q tqqH^ ^99^1 207 D post , aho 340A 

S 2 What is meant In the Nominative Absolute ? Gi\ e 
•examples > 

Atts \\ hen a noun uid a participle (cxpiesscd or understood) 
in agreement with It, ton'll togcthei a phrtisc gramm iticallv inde- 
pendent of the rest of tlie sentences the noun is said to be in the 
nomtnaUx'L nb^oliit* and the phrase (which is adverbial in its 
charactei) is said to be of llie absolute construction “The w// 
having iisen V c cotninenced our louinej ” T/ns tbcing) said he 
. snt dow n See Q. 20723 

83 De^^ac the Cognate Accusative Gn e examples 

Ans,'- \ noun in the objective eaxe governed bv an intransitive 
kindred meaning (whether wholly 01 partiallv)is called a 
accitsahvi He vv cpt bitter /i<r/ i they have slept their 

he dieimt a.d!^am , he nn a JdCe j thev shouted afipltiiist , 
It blows a heav'v See Q 240 A. 

84. Define the Diioct Object and the Indirect Object 
Illustrate. 

4 

Ans Manv verbs such as bt/n^, fui /t^ hll, alloio^ 

,ma) take two objects, one of vvhich (denotinga is dncttly 

affected by the action of the veib and is called ditect objiU^ while 
tbc other (denoting a /error/) is indtmfly affected, and is called 
the jndveef ohjtct riiiis — ^lic allowed his Jorr (indirect) ten lubccs 
(direct) per month I foi-gave thc7H (mdiiect) their (direct)" 

Note — ^The student will note that the thins; \% alwajs the direct, 
and the /error/,— the indirect object 
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85 Define the Betamed Obje ^ ^ lllustate. 

Ans When an ictive A erb obiccts fone, a direct, 

and the other, an indirect object), f,'h'ing^ed into tlie Passu c 
Voice, either of the two objects i,.> i*; 4 come the sujcct of the 
passu c \ orb while the other is rct.-iV'/ as objccf The latter is 
called the Rciatncd Objuf riiiis him the b/>oZ may' be 

turned into the passu c form in two* fj he was giicn the 
tretamed olyect) bj me { 3 ) t \ ^ was guen /«/« (retained 
object) b% me. See Q. 240 A. « 

86 Define the Dative of inF x < / Illustrate. 


A//S Sometimes an indirect o'lj ^inserted after \erbs v/zic// 
usually take only a dttiii objective pr to eapress the interest' of 
some person in the action of the r i Bring uu (dative) the book. 
Make me (datu e - for tin ) this sli ^l^^iract 

87 Define the Factitive A ..o i^v-'ive Illustrate 

Ans Certain transitue \erbs si^^’V-mg niakinir, appointuur 
chc/inii, cnahtu; G^c, occasionallj t t/wo accusatues, one re 
presenting the person, the other the ofi ^ ,The second is called 
the faclttive auusattve Tliev appoiri \fi' him their uiagtstralc' 
(f ictitu e aceusatu e) )• 


88 Define the Adverbial Objecti'*^* lue eight esamplcs 

Ans Nouns denoting ltmc,spaci^ qua / , j le^nc,tosf, measure 
or other attendant nrcumstancct *w ‘ joined ad%erbta 1 ly 
to \ erbs and adjectu es rhe\ are then can' • 'd tcrbial objective 
t He lues a long rvrty fad\ obj from^^Ji, I'nriporc ~ We 

waited an Ao/rrC id \ obj time' 3 It we ' •• <f (quantity)^ 

4. The book IS w Orth fi\e AV/cer icost' •»., four fect 

f measure) huh 6 I do not care a t ^e) for - I met 


him Aircf manner) toC ~b 
See Q. 207 D and'r - ■ 
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;hapter IX. 


. THE ADJECTR-E 

* J 

[iV JS Fo i.* , Articles, Sec Q qj/] 

89 Defirif;'’^ee adjective 


Ans ^n iiftw IS a word used to extend the meaning of a 
noun or prone* r 1. and to limit its application , and is distinguished 
from nouns ^ inflexion called 'tompansoif 



90 Classify adjectives 

^fts I. PRONOMINAL ADJ — (rt) Demonstraliv es, /Ats, ihaU 
iN^sitclt ( 3 ) Interrogatives— TP/w/, used interrogamel> 
{t) Relatives (rf) Possessues — xry, mine 

IJ QUANTITATIVE ADJECTIVES.— (i) Adjectives of 
quantity in mass or Tiulk— wkcA, a«j’, sovte, ^rcaf, whole^ bale (2) 
Adjccmes of quantity in number — m) Definite numeral adjectives 
including cardma/s, (one, two), ordinals (first, second), and multu 
pbcaitves (double, treble, three-fold) {d) Indefinite numeral 
adjectnes JNOfty, any, an, a, sonu, {some apples) Cf. Q 207. (c) 
Distnbume numeral adjectives eac/i, rct'crn/, et//icr, neiiher, 

111 QUALITATD *£ ADJECTHTSS— ^1/, oad. 

91 Give instances of English comparatives not fol- 
lowed by ‘than’ 

, Ans^ Elder, former, latter, upper, outer, inner, binder, neither 

92 Gi\e instances of Adjectives ‘tvtihoiti a positive form 
Compare them 

Atts (i) Further (comp) furthest (2) Nether (comp.) nether- 
most {3) Under (comp ) undermost ( i) After (comp ) aftermost. 
(5) 0\er (comp) overmost 

93 Gi\e examples of Adjcctivet with txvo conparative and 
t‘vo Supeilative forms Compare them 

Ans - (1) older, elder , oldest, eldest (2) Out- Outer, 
utter ; outermost, uttermost, utmost, outmost. (3) Lxite — later, 
latter . latest, last 

94 Gnc instances of Adjectives governing nouns in 
the objective case ' 

Ans 'Like, nis^h, near, next, worth The book is worth a rupee 
(see Q 88) He stood near me He is bkc his father stupid 

95 When do vou use the comparative form > IFhen is the 
tomparahvc followed than, and iihen hy of ^ 

’'Ans The comparative form is employed when two sets of 
persons or things are Compared ^Than' is used u hen -we intend 
to express between two or more objects But when 

^election from two of the same class is memt,-.*^?/’ is employed e g 
he is wiser than his fellows , he is the more intelligent of the two 

95^. fn) How would' you parse an article? (/>> Could you 
gi\e an instance of the used as an adverb ? 

Ans (a) As a demonslratne pronominal adjective, see Q 90 
\b) The more you look for it («*adr of degree -in what propor- 
tion) the surer («in that proportion, adverb of degree) ymu will be 
to find It .See (2- 1 13 W) 

96 Distinguish between (i) each and every ; (2) 
each other, one another, and every other , 
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Am Eacn and evety both refer \o,one of many But the differ 
ence 1$ that while every exhausts the whole, collection by each 
'individual of the collection being considered separately, each does , 

* not necessarily exhaust the whole collection Thus evay M'-all' 
the bojs taken separately , each hoy-^nol necessarily all, though ” 
manj (2) Each' o/herappUeslo two objects, one ano/het to njore 
than two Every other •«esf^ alternate He came every oihet day 
O' he came one day, missed coming the next day, but came the 
third day and so on 

97 Szplain the phrases , (1) Evety three years (2) Not 
a few men (3) Some ten years a^o (4) That is another question 
altogether (5) The othet day I saw him (6) Many a ntan ' 

Ans (i ) Once at the end of each thtrd year (2) Ah emphatic 
way of saying many men (3) About ten, it. See Q 20? 

(41 That IS a different question (5) Lately ^*0 (6) Many men ' 

98 Distinguish between the usses of mtne^ ha^. 

hers , your, yours Ss^c * ■* 1' - v 

Ans The first forms, my, her, your, &‘c, are used with nouns' 
like any other adjective my booh, her fans^ The second fotms 
mine, hers, yours, (s^c , are emplojcd. — (i) In predication, “the 
book IS mtnef ‘ the house is not youis” (2) In other cases tvhere 
the noun does not immediately follow “That is your opinion, but 
mine IS different ' ^ * 

99 State rules for the use ofthe word ‘Whole’ - 

Ans (i) Whole does not take the before it when 'joined to 
plural nouns, collective or descriptive names of countries — whole 
nations, whole provinces (2) Boore singular common nouns, we ,, 
use a or according to the sense, the whole tree the whole 
estate was taken away from him , “a whole nation was enslaved, 

“a province was overrun ” (31 Before proper nouns, we do 
not use the words whole simply, but the phrase the whole a/j—the ■■ 
whole of Bengal 

100 Explain and illustrate the use of Than and As 

in comparative sentences 

Ans Than and as are cojunciions and should have the same 
case after them as before them He is wiser than I >am) , he likes 
you better than (he likes) me , he is not so tall as J (am) tall Fot 
a fuller exposition, see Q 240 

101. Distinguish between , (i) eldest, oldest, (3) less ' 
and lesser , (3) farther and further - 

Ans, (i) ^/rf^.r/'“first-bbm and is applicable only to persons I- 
oldest^not necessanlv the first born, but having the greatest age 
and IS applicable to persons and things The oldest son of a fether ' 
IS the oldest of the surviving sons , while his eldest son would be 
his first-bom son, 'whether living or dead , 
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fc) ZfWifris a double comparative and ih always an adjective , 
lesser Asia { <= Asia Minor ) tess may be used ,both as an adjective 
' and an adverb. He is less (ad\ ) naughtj than his brother I 
would not hate a less sum (adj ) than fiftj rupees 

(3) Farther (comparative form of /hr) is applied to the more 
h!ff/<T«i' of two objects “London is farther from Calcutta than 
Pans Fwthcr {fxxap of J‘ourth)^more m advance^ e ‘the 
futther end of the table , it means also additional as in a fmther 
reason for it is this 

102 Distinguish between (i) later and latter , latest 
•and last ; ta) much and many 

Ans, { t) Later and latest are used only to denote time , while 
latter and last axe. used to denote order or position in a senes. A 
/a/rr discovery , the latest discovery , the latest publication , the 
latest news on a subject , the last boy , Rienzi, the last of the 
patriots {2) jJfueh refers to quantity wanj' to number , niue/i 
money, but vtanr rupees , much ink, but mail}’ inkstands. 

103, Illustrate the uses of the Adjectives as ( i ) a^s/i act 
noftns (z)vetbs ( 3) adverbs 

Ans (i) Idleness is the root of all evil , the true («= truth) and 
the beautiful {^heavXy) are always pnzed (2) The sun dries the 
road ( 3) This looks strange dnnk deep , stand erect 

io4_ JMention the Substitutes for the adjeefetves Ulus 
trate *■ 

Ans u) Nouns—goldnna , police regulation (2) Possessive 
forms of nouns and pronouns — nij> book (5^ Adverbs — the then 
king the down tram (4) Prepositions — after ages . the above 
discourses (5) Participial phrases— inbes given to the worship of 
idols ( ’“idolatrous) troops hiied to fight (mercenary ) (6) Prepo- 

sitional phrases — the book be foie me (*.this) , disturbances m the 
colonies ( - colonial) ( 7) Adjective clauses— accidents that end in 
death ( « fatal) , an attempt that has no chance of succeeding ( «=• 
impossible) 

N B. For farther illustration, see Q 199J, 


CHAPTER IX* 

THE PRONOUN 

105 Define a Pronoun 

Ans Kpornoun is a word that expresses a thing not directly 
by Its own name, but indirectly by a reference or relation to some- 
thing else 

106 Give the Compounds of Self with /, thou., he, she, u 

thty ( 1882 ), as also with we and you ’ 
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Ans M>self thyself himself herself, itself themsd\es , 
oursehes ^^oursetf, and yourseI\es 

1 07 Gi\ e the three different Pnxposes 'which. Self serves 
m English Illustrate. ^ ^ 

Ans (i) It ma) shou the true reflexive use — I hurt myself 
(2} It maj impart emphasis — 1 myself will undertal e the woil. 
Both the intensive or emphatic, and the stnctiy reflexive uses 
appear in “I myself (emphatic) sometimes despise myself'' 
(refle.xive) (3) Used as a noun He sacnflced his se{f to the 
good of mankind ' - 

X08 Give ^samples of ‘As and ‘Baf havingf the force 
of the relative (1877) ' , 

Ans (r) (a) Such men ets (’=whom) we find here are not 
worthj of praise (^) He offered me the sa/nc conditions or 
which) he offered you. iti Honesty is the best policy, as we all 
laiow {=whtch, the fact, vie , that honesty is thU best policy) (2) 
There is no student 6ul can (-that not can - that cannot) answer 
this question Far further illustration^ see Q, 201 and Q, 202 

109 Ej^lam and illustrate the uses of It’ ( 1879 f 

Ans 1 THE BACKWARD OR RETROSPECTIVE RE 
FERENCE to a noun, an infinitive phrase or to a clause "Take 
the book , here »/(«« book) is” "I should like to walk, if it (“to 
walk, walking) is not fatiguing ^ "You can do so, but I do not 
think it ( -to do so —the doing soi right” "The dav will be fine 
no body doubts iF ( - that the day vnll be fine — a clause) "1 
have done the state some service, and they know if (—that I have ' 
done the state some service — i claus^ , - ' 

II THE FORWARD OR ANTICIPATING REFERENCE 
to a noun an infinitive phrase or to a danse-, “r/ is surprising, 
the little progress ne have made” It is a little troublesome, this 
piece of business.’ It is a nicked xh\x>s to steal "It is not in 
mortals, to command success'' It is probable that the day will he 
fnt "It is SIX years since I heard of him last " 

HI THE INDEFINITE REFERENCE 

(a) In questions — who was r/that you saw ? (—an unknonai per- 
son) \l\\o it yiinknir on person) there ^ 

[p) In statements, for the purpose of emphasising them—*//* 
15 I, be not afraid.’ // nas the king that I wanted to see, 

{c) In certain elliptical expressions— If it is fine, I shall go out 
i € the weather) // is raining haid. > ' > 

(/) In certain expressions where the it forms a sort of cognate 
object to the V erb Fight// out —fight the fight out* She queens 
it { •“affects the queen) , he lords it 

no E xplai n and il lustr ate the different meanings of the 
relatives, who and "Which. ' 
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A»s (j) Co-ordinatmg use Here the relative connects 
two CO ordinate sentences In such cases the meaning of the nouns 
to which the relatives might be attached is not restricted on the 
contrarj', a new’ information is- added “I met the w’atchman ivlto 
('« and he ) told me there had been a fire ” At school, 1 studied 
algebra, w 7 itch ( •• and */ ) I found useful aftei*w ards 

til) Adverbial use Here the relati\e connects two clauses, 
the one introduced by itself being adverbial to the other “Why 
should we consult tins man, ioho {'^ for he ) \ino\\s nothing of the 
matter I am not going to buy your book, which { ^ because if ) 
would not help me in passing the evamination 

On) Restrictive or limiting use Here the relatne intro 
duces a clause intended to restrict or limit a noun or a noun-equi- 
>a!ent Hence it here connects two clauses, the clause introduced 
by the relatne being an adjectne clause 

I know the man who spoke to us on the subject yesterday I 
want the book w 7 ttch 1 lent vou Here taho and which point out a 
particular man and a pat ftculat book, and are hence said to restirct 
or limit the application of the nouns man and book 

N B —For fuller discussion and more copious illus- 
tration, see Q. 207 B 

III Bxplam and illustrate the various meanings of 
"toe word, 'One' 

Ans ( 1 ) Indefinite use One ought to do a thing oneself^ 
one wapts It done properly N B One should be followed by one 
and not by //e (2) The meaning of creatui es, bcinsfs the great 

ones ("persons) , the young ones (creatures) , the little ones 
Here ones is the plural of one which is here used as a noun I 3 ) 
A particular, but an indefinite person, * 0 «e Han told me all this, 
(4) A mtmctal used in the manner of a pronoun I like mangoes 
but I must have a ripe ("mangoe) (5) Meaning oi single 
‘One man will be able to do the work 

112. What IS the peculiar force of 'which* as an in- 
terrogative 9 ContraOT it with ‘what’ 

Ans, The peculiar force of which as an interrogative is us 
selective force It supposes a given class or group, and inquires of 
the specific individual or individuals Thus when we say ‘which of 
these books do you want ?” one book of a definite number is in- 
> tended But w hen there is no given class or group, (and wo/ 
which) is the proper interrogative 

1 13 Explain the coustructions in (n) “I must see 
him and quickly ” [b) “Learn your lesson, that is a good 
boy ’’ (<r) ivhat with the death of his father, and what with the 
loss of his only son, he felt life w’as not worth living {d) The 
sooner, the better le) This is right, as I always say 

Ans (a) And that quickly I must see him quickly 
(i)> 77 ior-One who learns his lesson (c; What «• Partly owing 
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to (<f) By how much ‘he sooner, by so much the better- In 
what proportion the sooner, in that proportion the better See Q gjA 
(e) relative w/iteA —thei fact of this being right 

1 14 Parse ‘what’ in the follovTing’ •■—rt W/a/ friends he 
gained, he kept ( 6 ) What man will do this ? (c) What books I 
please, 1 read ( d) IVhat is to be done now "i (e) What with hiS 
father's death, what with his ill-luck, he was greatly embarr issed,' 
(rt What IS done cannot be undone See also Q. 207 c (h). 

Ans (a) proDominial relative adjective (h) Interrogatiie 
relative adjective (f)_ Pronominial Rel Adj (rf) Interrogative 
pronoun (e) adierb ’ (f) Relatiie , What— //m/ what,' mean- 
ing which 

1 15 Point out any differ ence til nieanmn in the following ^ 
(i) Who IS he ? (2) What is he ? (3) Vt>l»ch is he ’ (4) Who is it ? 
(51 «Vwrisit?( 1882 ) 

Ans (Jl Enquires of a person s name and parentage (a) En 
quires about a person’s profession or social position (3^ Enquires” 
of one particular person, out of a given number of persons (4) En 
quires of an unknown person (5) Enquires of an unknown matter' 

1 16 Construct sentenoes showing the uses of other than, 
other — besides, no soonet than, scarcely before, not only’^but * , 

Ans This shirt is no other than ( used when contpat t^son is iti 
tended) the one I hate lost I hare other shirts besides {heie fit 
comparison is intended) these. No sooner had the doctor, gone 
awaj'* than the patient died Scarcely had he left his house before 
I amied Not only did he refuse to pa\ back mv monev, but 
abused me * 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE A^ERB 


• 1 17 Define a verb 

Ans A verb is a w ord that slates or asserts something 
affirms or denies it 

1 18 Classify verbs 

Ans (i ) TVanjrAw \erbs(— verbs taking an object and hence 
expressing also nn action ) , ht/l (n) Intransitive aerbs (a) 'Ac- 
til e intransitives ( r r, \erbs though taking to object^ express an‘ 
action), jump, walk 0 , Neuter intransitives (t intransitive 
lerbs not expressing an oc/'/ow, but expressing a stAte of rest) — 
sleep, be, rest ' ' , , 

1 19 Distinguish betWjsen an Active and a Transitive 
verb 1882 

Ans An active denohng verb which qiaj or-maj not take an 
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objtct \s an" A citrfe Vei d A.n acfion tiefiofwg which must be also 
an object'taking vetb is a Transitive Verb Thus an Active Verb 
may be a Transitive or an Intransitive Veib ' 

' 120 What do you understand by Incomplete, Appositioil 
or Copula Verbs 9 . 

Ans Certain verbs do not express a complete meaning by 
themselves, unless joined to some other words coming after them 
Hence, they^are called Incomplete^ Apposition, or Copula Verbs Se^ 
betome, seem, appeal , gt oiv^ wall^ appoint^ elect, &•€ are e\amples 

12 j What are Beflexive Verbs 9 

Ans Reflexive verbs are transitive veibs with the same in- 
dividual as both subject and object He hurt himself 

122, What are Causative Verbs 9 

Ans Causative Verbs are class of transitive verbs formed 
from intransitives, and expressing the idea of causing. Thus to 
raise '=>\o cause to rise , to set-to cause to sit See Question 23 
" 123 Give ten examples of Transitive with, a passive 

sense but an-active-voice foim 

Ans (ij His speech wtf// (>= seems good when it rv 

{2) These books will jr// («= lend themselves jo/rO. (3) The 
wine tastes sour (=» is sour when it is tasted) It does not sn{ell 
sweet (=■ give out a sweet scent w’ben it w smelt) (5) He is to 
in the matter (= to be blamed = blaniable) (6) This is a 
house to let {==tobe let) (7) Dnnkms^watef ( = w'ater to be drunk ) 
( 8 ) The pen Ti/n/w well ig) Such a lot is hard 1*17 beai (>=-io bi 
borne) (10) The story is said to tell ("“when it is told) 

124 Summarise the chief uses of the Transitive Verb 

Ans (i) Reflexive use see Q izi , (2) Passive use Q 123 

125 Some Intransitive Verbs are made transitive 
and causative without any change Give some examples 

Ans (i) The horse walks , the groom walks the horse (.2) 
The wood the raftsman floated tba wood down the rner 

(3) Rice §rows in warm countries , be grows large quantities of 
Tice. (4) The glass btoke , he biokexha glass /V B Other verbs 
of a smaller character are — movi, bum, atop, innt. 

126 Some IntransitiveVerbs are made transitive by 
means of prepositions What are compound vabs 

Ans Some intransitive verbs are habitiiallj modified by pre- 
positions closely united to them The prepositions in such Cases 
become adverbs united to the intransitive verbs rendering them 
Tiansittve and converting them into compound verbs [1) His 
friends laughed «/ him (2) I wonder at his zeal (31 Vie came to 
the resolution (4) They despaired of his life See Q 3^ Rule Fifth 

127, Summarise the chief uses of the Intransitive vetb 
‘Ans^, (i) Intransitive and causative use— the groom the 
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horse (2) Transitive use \\ ith prepositions We laughed at Jam 
(3) Transitive use when used with (a) a full cognet lobject he 
has dteamt a dream, {b) with a partial cognate object , he mept 
bitter tears , he ran a great risk , (<:) With avnppressed cognate ob 
jfect— he breathed his last ( » his last breath) , he did bis best ( •» best 
doing) (4) Transitive use when used with a complement— he 
laughed to scorn {htm is the object to laughed to scorn) ‘ 

128 Give examples of Passive participles with, an active 

sense Explain ' 

Ans (Contrast this question with Q 123) (l) A vjell spoken i 

man«=a man who speaks well or smoothly f2) A well riadman^ 
one who has read much (3) A well behaved student “'one who 
behaves well towards others (4) A retired Government servant 
“one who has retired fiom ser\'ice N B — The' participles, in 
such cases express that a certain fixed character, habit or state 
has grown upon the hgent ' 

129 Define Auxiliary verbs Give examples 

Ans The auxiliary verbs are verbs that are joined to bther 
verbs to assist in making up various forms in the conjugation of the 
verbs not provided for by inflexion, e, y?, voices, moods, tenses 
The auxiliary verbs principally are,— have, do, shall will^ can,- 
may must, let 

1 30 What IS meant by the Complement of an incomplete verb ? 

Ans Anything needed to complete the meaning of an incom 

plete verb IS Its complement This looks .rfronW (« complement' 
of looks ) J 

130 A Define and illustrate the Subjective and the Objec 
tive Complement 

Ans See Answer to Q. 207C 

^ ; 

131 Define the Voice of a verb ^ 

Ans The voice denotes the particular form of a verb which 
shews ivhether the agent is acting iyn which case the voice is said 
to be the active voice) or is being acted upon (in .which casp the 
voice IS said to h& the passive voice) ' ' 

132 Define ‘Mood’ . ' ' '' 

Ans Mood is the form of the verb that represents the mode 

or the manner of the action (or state) indicated by the verb ' . 

133 What is the chief distmotion between the Indica 
tive and the Subjunctive moods ? 

Ans The indicative mood gives a direct and unconditional 1 
statement of an action, while the subjunctive express the action 
under a condition / see the signal {indicative) , ifl «c’the signal 
{subjunctive) , 

X34 Explain and illustrate the chief use of the Impera- 
tive mood ' - 
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Afis (I) It expresses a comtnAnd — the book here , the 
nominaltve is understood before the verb 

(2) In making a proposal or expressing a desire in reference 
to the first or the third person, the imperatne mood is used but 
in the subjuncti\e form ‘ Here the nominatue comes after the 
%erb St/ nc doA\n ,^o xvl along (“let us go along 1 , suffice li to 
say (let It sufiice) 

{3) In order to express a iup^osihon, we may use the impara- 
tive mood, which is easily convertible into the subjunctive form 
(a) Move a step and you shall be killed •=?/■_)’<>« move a step, you 
shall be killed (^} TVm:// a dunce as much as you will, he still 
remains a dunce^although you may teach, &c 

T35 Explain and illustrate the distinction between the 
-True Subjunctive and the False Subjunctive 

Ans The true subjunctive denotes an actual supposition ex- 
pressive of a doubt or a denial , “if I see the signal, I shall go 
there ” The false subjunctive does not express an actual supposi- 
tion, but supposition or condition which is assumed and treated 
as,a certaintv Hence it is to be parsed as the indicatne mood 
wiA a subjunctive form (i) ‘If he is honest, he will be let off. 
Here his honesty is assumed as a fact and the meaning comes 
really to this- ‘since he is honest* , or, his honesty being a fact 
which we believe ip (2) If that is the case, then I am much mis- 
taken— That being the case, or, since that is the case S-c (3) 
Though / aw poor, I am contented Here my poverty is a fact 
which IS admitted 


JV B —For more copious illustration and fuller dis- 
cussion— See Q 208 A 

136 Explain and illustrate the chief use of the Sub- 
junctive Mood 

Ans The subjunctive mood in a conditional clause is used to 
express — (r) An uncertain future {a) If if ram I shall not be 
able to go (“I am uncertain whether it will ram or not) {b) If 
//c well, I shall help you ( * I do not know whether I shall be well) 

(2) An uncertain past,' the uncertainty arising from our ignor- 
raca {a) If he have got the book, I hope you will take care of it 
(»I do not know if he is or is not already in possession of it) 

(3) Cetiatn dental in the present (for which the past subjunc- 

tn'e IS used) ‘If the book were m the library, he would get it’ (i e 
the book IS not in the library’ now) x 

(4) Certain denial in the past (for which the past perfect subjunc 
tue IS used) ‘If the book had been in the library’, he luottld hafve 
got It. (7 e the book was not in the library) 

( 5 ) 'A wish contrary to the fact in the pteseni *I wish 7 /r weie 
ncrc 

/o the future ‘Long live Pundit Vidjasa- 
gara’ ‘I wish he enjoy a long life’ - ' ^ 
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Note —For a fuller diacusaxon and more copious illue 
tration. under this head— See Q, 208 A. 

137 Explain the difference between - , 

(J) If tt ts so. It IS T "nevous f.iu!t 
{i} If it 'vas so, It was n „ ,, 

{c) If so, It IS » „ 

Id) If tt were so, it would be h gncvaus fault 
{c' If// Jtad been so, it w ould Iwi^ e bct,n 

Alls (<t) Since It /j so , .as »c all ndmit It » so (/') bincc U 
was so, as we all admit, // -ras so { t-) It ts not certain, if It is ot 
IS not so I/// It ts^cerfatn that il w /?/>/ so (f) It ts Ct'ftain \\ 
was mt so For a fuller discussion. See Q. 209 G 

137 4 Fill up the blanks in — 

(rtf) If he--wishcd, he might li wc helped me 
{b) I could— tt on the race, if I had washed 
(c) I— win the race if 1 wished 

(//) If I could sell m\ milk at a good pni.i*, I hn\ a hen 

(c) If \ou had jonr own w,i>, aoii—bc ruined 

Ans (o) bad , — it is iLrinin, he atd not wash irefcis to ittt'efiaU] 

{b) have i did not win the mcc {ft me past) 

(f) could It IS certain lb.it I hnicnot suctetded m winmnt 
the race {time present) 

(tl) tntt^b/ refers to time prrstnl, not ptst Q If I could ha\« 
sold &c {/tmepasf), then I niiglii have bought &c Utd e fast) 

(c) would — refers to tnuc pnsent, not past, Cf Ifjou had h.at 
your w ay, {tune past), \ ou would have been tinned (ttt/ie pasti > 
tV B —For a fullei discussion See Q 209 (J 

138 What are the two kinds of the infinitive' 

Distinguish between them 

Alts (r) 1 he St tuple Injimtivr either preceded by /oexpresste 
or understood (/OTcn/i(>, or ending in 1 walking) (2) The <I> 
fundtal Injimtive which diflfers front the Minplcinrinititc in express 
sing chiefly the sense of purpose or tntcniion, md in nct'cr fottit 
mg the subject or me object of aerb 1 ttcnt out to walk l-fo 
the purpose of taking a walk — To wall, or walktitj; 1 
conducive to health {stmph in/") 

139 Explain and illustrate the use of the Inflnitivi 
( 1886 ) 

Ans It may be used (i) as the suljert of » icrb to forpt^C i 
diainc (2) as the object of a aerb 1 want to foti'tve him , (3) aftc 
the preposition ^w/, Cl could do nothing bin {td))teld, (4 
as a con plentcni I saw him (/o) Ltll Uimsclf I like a boy to b 
truthful 

140 Explain and illustrate the chief use of the Gerund 
Ans U may be used (0 to express i purpose—) ncni out / 

Walk he came /o Jff me (•=• for seeing) - give me ‘water to dritn 
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‘(“for drinking) , this house is /0je}( (*= for letting) (2) To express 
the cause of an action , I am gla<i to Icatn {cause — at haiittni^ ^ou 
have passed (3) ^To express the condth 07 i of an action, he is sIo\v 
to for give ( “ about forgiving) he is difficult to be convinced (4) 
Parenthetically to express purjsose or condition To be sure{-^va. 
order that you may be sure), he is not wrong To tell the Uuth (•*“ 
in order to tell the truth) I neglected mx work , 

141 When ‘ is - the infinitive used without ‘to’ ? 

Illustrate , 

j 4 ns (j) After the auxiliary \erbs do niay^ can, shall wilt, 
and in special instances after have I do not (/<?) like you 
you can {toy go I will have you {to) do it (2) After the verbs let, 
dare (intransitive) and m many cases after bid, male, need, please, 
and in special cases after ffo and help I should not let vou {to) do 
It please {td) be quiet , I must go (*>) see what he is doing I 
helped him (/o) do the sum You need not (/o) go there (3) After 
had better, had lathcr, tuould as soon Examples — you //orf better 
{to) resign the service ( ■= it would be better for vou to resign) vou 
had rather not {td) do it (=»it would be preferable for you not ta 
do it) ‘ I would cbs won go as (/o) staj (4) In many cases aftei the 
following' verbs when used in the active \oice hear, feel, see mail, 
perceive, view, observe behold ‘I heard him y.td) say this” I ob 
served him {io\ watch me ’ ‘I felt a hand {to) touch me ’ 

, 142. ‘‘There are Four dififerent parts of speech having 
same form " What are they ? Give an example of each 

Alts ' (jr) The infinitive in — mg walking is conducive to 
health (2) The imperfect participle passing along the road, I saw 
him ^(3) participial adjective j a startling (4) The verbal 
noun in— tng , the repairing of roads 

143 Wherein does the Infinitive (with to or in— r«r) agree 
with the Noun ? 

Ans (i) Both may be the subject or the object of a sentence 
(2) The form in — ing may be qualified bv an adjective, especially 
a possessive adjective — 'your Wallins' is as fast as my running' 

144 Wherein does the Infinitave differ from the Noun ^ 

Ans (i) In taking an object when transitive (2) In not 

being inflected for gender number and case 

145 Distingmsh between the Verbal notin in — mg 
and the Infinitive m — ing Illustrate 

- Ans The verbal noun in — mg differs from the inflnitn e of 
the same form (t) in taking the indefinite article befoie it, “there 
came a vioanins on tbe wind,” a sudden trembling seized us (2) 
in not taking an object after it the of kites (verbal noun) 

flying kites {infinitive \)[i—tng) is a pleasant game The above is 
Pi of Bain's view ( ' 

146 Distinguish between the Present Infinitive and the 
Perfect Infinitive Illustrate any peculiar forms of the latter 
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Am Batn aiys Tlie perfect infinitive is properly used when 
the action is completed previous to the time indicated bv the 
eoveming verb Thus, “I am glad to //owe y*ou”»»I am glad 
that tn some past time I met \on He appears to have’' been fins- _ 
taieti'- It appears that in som*e past time he was mislikem 'But^the 
following shon some cxeep/ttws “After the past tense of & and 
of verbs expressing desire^ hope, tniention, the perfect form 

of the infinitive roa) be used uhen the desire, hope, has not 
been realised ” \ hoped to /lewepased ( — 1 hatenot passed! ,I 
was to have gone —I did not go ^ough it was arranged or settled 
that I should go ^ ; 

147 Dis&lgrtush between — (i) He seems to be rich {2)* 
JHe seems to have been nch (3) He seemed to be rich (4) He 
seemed to have been nch 

Ans (i) It seems (in the present) that he ts rich (2) Tt seems 
(In the present time) that he tvtzr nch (3) It seemed r/r 
time that in some past time he was nch (4) It seemed in some 
past time that before that time he had been nch ^ ' 

148 Define “Tenae ” Name the tenses . 

Ans *‘Tense is the vanation of the verb to express the time 
of an action modified by other circumstances of completeness ^ 
There are three tenses m English the present, the past and the 
future. Each of the tenses may be subdivided into (l) Indefimte 
(2) Progressive (3) Perfect (4) Perfect Progressive or Conti- 
nuous 

149 Conjugate the verb *Lovd both m the actne and the 

passive voices. Indicative mood ( 1876 ) > , 


Form. | 

Present 

Past, 

Future. 

Inde- 

finite. 

I love 1 

1 am loved 

I loved 

1 was loved 

1* 

I shall love. 

1 shall be loved 

Progres- 

sive 

I am loving 

I am being loved 

I was loving 

I was being loved 

I shall be lovittg 
(No passiv e form) 

. ' > 

Perfect 

I have loved 

1 had loved. , 

I shall haveloved. 


I have been 
loved 

1 bad been doved 

I shall have been 
loved 

Conti- 

nuous 

I have been 
loving 

(No passive form) 

I had been 
loving 

(No passive form) 

1 shall have been 
lonng t ' 

(No passiv e form)" 

1 
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1 50 £txplam and illustrate the chief uses of the 
, Present Indefinite Tense ( 18 ^) 

Arts The present indihnite may be used to express — 

(i) An htsiortc" present (past action) “Caesar leaves Gaul, 
the Rubicon and Italy at the head of 5,ooo men” 

(2) A future indefinite I start to-morrow (3) A universal tnttlu 

* The earth moves round the sun {4) An hahttual state , he works 
hard (-he -is in- the habit of working hard) , he goes home 
e\ery day (S> A future subjunctive , If he come ( = should 
come in some future time), be will be duly received (6) A 
false subjunctive— \i he ts (—a real indicative) honest, he shall 
be let off 

151 Explain and illustrate the use of the Present 
Perfect Tense, 

Ans The tense nfiaj be used to express — 

(1) An action just or recently finished “/ Z/rtT/tf finished my letter 

(2) An action done in a space of time not yet gone out — “It has 
tattled all this week ( — ‘this week is stiJi continuing) , be has 
written the letter to-day (the day is not yet gone out) (3) That 
the state of things ot the consequences arising from an action, 
in some past time extends^ up to the present time See Q 204^ 
I he Roman Empire has passed away , I have been a great sinner, 
(“I am still suffenngfrom the consequences of ro> past sins) 
(4) The completion of a relative future action («) When he 
has finished'\i\% work, he ^shall be rewarded , {fi) Afiet / have 
read the book, I shall go home N B — In cases, under (4) we 
mtke use of such words as when, afier^ before, asjoon as tr-c. 

152 What does the Progressive Tense express? 
When is it used ? Illustrate 

Ans The Froe'ressive tense expresses the continuance of an 
hction over some time. It is therefore /o actions that ate 

not immediate, but denotes the idea of continuance Hence it 
would be correct to say, — 'X ant pursuing xa)j studies,' but not — ‘I 

* am offering you Rs 5 ’ The correct form would be ‘/ offer you 
' ^Rs 5’i We may correctly say — “I take up the com 2lXi^ plate it on 

ihe edge of'the table — but we should never say — “I am taking up 
etc placing ^c 

153 Explain the forms ■ 

(1) The house ts building (2) books are rcpitniing (3) He 
li come or arrived (4) He has come or arrived 

Ans (i) The house is being built or is in course of construc- 
tion. (2) My books are being reprinted (3) Inti'ansUi\e used' 
passively The passive form calls attention to a state (here — his 
. being at a given place) 14) The perfect form calls attention not 
,io'a date but to an (here,— his coming rather than to the 

state, VI2. his being rat a given place*. 
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154 What ire Stong verbs ? Give examples 

Ams Strong verbs are those that form their past ?nde&njte, 
tense by a change of towel only, nothing being added to the ,ro6t , 
blow — blew stng— sang , fall —fell ^ 

155 What are Weak veibs ? Give examples 1 

Ans Weak verbs are those in which the past indefinite tense 
IS formed by the addition of~<f or — t to the t erbal root ( — the c 
before d unites the suffix to the root) , jump— jumped , love — loved 

1 56 Give the preterites and the perfect participles of ' 

(t) Bear (2) Cleave^ (3) (4) Lxe, (5) Wake, (6) Loose, (7) Bid, 

(8) Wind, (9) Dig, (10) Swell, (ii) Lay \to cause to lie) 

Ans {1) Bear {to bring forth ) — bore, born Bear {to carry)— 
bore, borne. (2) {Cleave to (■////)— clove, cleavedj cleft {past) 
cloven, cleft p p) (3) Hang {to suspend)— h\m%, hung Han^ (to 
take life hanged, hinged. (4) Lie{to repose)— \a,y, lam , 

Lie {to speak falself) — lied, lied (5) Wake {inttansitive) — woke, 
woke (transitite and causative) — waked, waked (6) Loosed, 

loosed (7) Bade, bid {past) bidden, bid {p p) (8) Wind {to wind 
up, as a clock) — wound, wound , wind {to tvtnd a hortiy winded,- 
winded (9) Digged, dug digged, dug (;^ 7) ) ^ (10) Swelled 

{past ) , swelled, ssoollen (^ /) tl ii) Laid (past), lam (h.p ) _ f 

157 Distinguish between the following with reference 1 to 
the meaning ofHave in each (i) I have a witch with me, ' (2) 

I have killed him, (31 1 have to go , 

Ans (1) Have is here a principal verb signifying to possess 
(2) Have IS h6re in auxiliary verb (3) With the gerund, have ex 
presses the agent’s duty or obligation Hence the meaning is — I ' 
am tn duty bound to,go 

158 Distmguish between the following with reference to 

the meaning of Do in each (i) I did write. (2) He does pot 
write so well as jou (3) That will do (4) His trick did capi 
tally well (5) How do you do ’ (6> He is doing well " 

Ans (i) Emphatic use (2) Do here is a substitute for an- 
other verb vis, write (3) suffice be enough (4) Suffice 
(5) The first do is an auxiliary , the second do is a pnncipal "verb 
meaning— to (6) ‘Profiting (generally in health, but it may 
also be applied to other matters ) ’ 

159 Explain and illustrate the uses of May . ' 

Am May is used (i) in asking permission — May I go ? (2) In 
^ivin? permission— you may ^0 (3) /« expressing possibility-^o ^ 

wiy' recover (4) In expressing a wish — may joube happy (“1 
wish that you be happy) 

160 Distmgfuish between the following with special refer- 
-ence to the meanmg of Can and May (i) CVi« I cross the 

field ’ (2) May I cross the field 
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, Am (0 Is there any way -at all so that It may bfe fc 

me to 'cross the fiel 8 ^ ( 2 ) Shall 1 h&ficfinftied tb cross the field J 
r 6 i* State the General Rules for the use of Shall auvi. 
Will 

1 £ The subject of Shall and Will , and Shbuld 

and Would will- be more fully explained in a future 
chapter (chapter XIX ) of this Book, Q, 209 to 212 
' Am 1 In saiitnus dj plain, direct stafiment 


(«) 


(«) 

ic) 


To denote simple futuniy 


I shall— We shall 
Thou wilt — you will 
/’He will— They will 
I will — We will— 7h denote my ot our determination 
Thou shalt — You shall \ To denote a promise commands 
He shall— <rhey shall j 01 threat. 


Illustrations 


I You shall be rewarded {^promise ) Thou shalt not steal {com- 
mand) He shall be punished {threat) I shall come very soon 
{Simple future) He will go there {Simple futute), 

U In interrogative sentences * 

(a) Shall I ? Shall we? 

Shall you i 
Will they? 

Shall we ? 


( 

Shalt thou ’ 


Will be ? 

{B) 

Shall I ? 

Wilt thou ? 


Shall he ? 


Will I^—ts 


Will you? 
Shall they? 


r 

U 
} 


To denote simple futurity 


Enquires as to the wish or inten- 
tion of the person spoken to. 


IllusUation 

/ bnng you a chair ?«= Is it your wish that I bnng you 
a chair ^ Shall / pass, if I do not read >*—1 want to Vxiow youi opi- 
nion if It isjikely that I may pass if I do not read What shall 
you do if you do not pass ^ — I want to know (not what your will 
iS but) what you are likely to do, if vou do not pass 


III. I (you, they,) say, I (vou, they) shall %o^ simple fulure. 1 
(you, they) say, I (vou, they) will determination or promise 
on the part of me, (you, them) 

161 ^ Pill up the blanks correctly using ^'‘shalt’ 
or '-jjill^ 

(<j) I — be very glad to see vou at 8 A ai 
[h) I — be obliged to punish him 
(c) I — ^have much pleasure to help you 
id) But for your kindness, 1 — have died of hunger 
I — be compelled to report against you 
if) “If 1 commit a crime, I — ^be punished 
Am “Shall” should be inserted in each case Fot reasons. 
See Q 2 og Rule Third, 

t 



161 B Pill up the blanks correctly using' 

or ' 

(it) When— we three meet again ’ 

{ 6 ) — I go with you ? 

(<r) The> expect that I — make a speech 
iti) The> ha\e promised that you — be in\ated 
{e) — you take a few turns in the garden 
(/; — they avail themsehcs of this opportunity 
Am {a)s/icUlj (b) shall ,{c) shaB (rf) shall, (c) "Uftll , (/> 
vnll For reasons see Q, i6i 

162 State the chief uses of would Illustrate. 

Am Would may be used to denote — (I) The past of JUnll 
Here follows the rules of nu// *I {you flty‘) / t/w, 
they) will go’ becomes in the past ‘/ {yott, they} said / {yout the\) 
would go ^ ' 

(2) A past or recordtd detenmnahon^f he,you would do if' 

(3) A contingent fufun used only in the 2nd and the {3rd per 
son) If you come, he would go if / "p, you would come 

163. State the chief uses of Should. lllustrat<* 

Am should may be used to denote — 

(i) The past of ''shall' Here should follows the rules of 
ID parallel circumstances ‘If he comes’ I hall go, becomes, 
III the past ‘If he came, I should go 

{ 2 ) Continifeni futurity in the first person /s^owWgo, ifyoucome. 
(31 Future subjuncttie m aW the persons If ne (\ou or 1 ) 
should fad, the result %%ould be deplorable. 

164 Verbs may be used as nouns, adjectives and 
adverbs Give examples 

Ans To err (noun) IS human ) feathers deceac 

no ona 5>7a;> (arfo j 11 went Let it go ) at the window 

165 State the Substitutes for the verb Illustrate. 

Am (a) JVoun — He ages fast , water the plant. ( 3 ) Pronoun— 

I shall /^oir thee, traitor ic) Adzterb — Hentr ("go hence) foob 
On (go or march on), Stanley, on (rf) Preposition— Do'vr walh 
him (c) Conjuniiton—Buf me no buts ( /) Adjectr'C-^Dry 
your cloth, jwpp//; the table t 


CHAPTER XII 

THE ADVERB 

166. Define an adverb Illustrate 

Am An adverb is a word used to modif\ the meaning of {») 
verbs— 'oo walked swiftly , {2) adjectives— ho is very stupid (3)j50r- 
tiaples—ho is greatly honoured, (4) other adverbs - — he writes tery 
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ia^j, notms—l stud} only SansinJ , only may also be parsed 
as an adjuttvc ; [ 6 ) pronouns — 1 am apeciwnatcly yours S C. M , 
(y) advitlnal phrases — long after tlu event {S) compound phrases 
— the owl sometimes comes op' rats< 

i66yi Classify adverbs accordmg to their meaning, iMth 
e^camples. 

Ans (t) 4 ^ once, rareh, daiK, e\er, ne\er (2) 

Advtros of place— Abo'fo, below. {3) Adverbs of manner— so, 
dl <4) ' Adverbs of dcgret. — pretty, too, enough, much, hardly, 
nearlv, little. (51 Adveros of Cause and Bfftct — therefore, why, 
hence, thus (6) Adveibs of Affirmation and N'egatton — \es, no 

i 655 How would }Ou classify adxetbial expressions (clauses 
or phrases) ? Gu e examples of each ctassL 

Ans-^ot^ answer See Q 299, 199 K, 207 B, and 240 

167 Bxplain the force of the words m italics 

Ans (it) There is a very life in our despair (0 1 saw that 
very man. (t) Your very manner of talking snows that you do not 
understand vhat I hate told you [d) I am evier so glad to see you 
fr) Give half as much aga’n if} The docan tram (^) The then king 

Ans. {a) An actual ox a. true life, (b) Identical {c) \our man- 
ner of talking itself (dt iVever so it) Vri addition (f) Doxvr- 
going, {g) Then reigning 

168 Adverbs may be used as nouns, adjectives and 
verbs Illustrate. 

Ans Since ilun inout.) he has been suffering -An only sor 
(adj) The do 70 n train (adj) The Ihen king [adf) Hcnce^ idle 
creatures iin-rb) 

169 What other parts of speech are used as verbs 
Illustrate. 

, Ans (j) Nouns — he went I ome , he goes to-marfiKV (2) 
Adjsci.ves — dnnk deep , d'ad drunk , he sat silent (3) Pronoun — 
none the worse ; large (4) Verb — smack went the whip 

(5) Pnposthon—\ told you that before , ho came after. Whose 
looks out before^ finds himself lehtnd N B — For further ill ns - 
trations. see Q 199 K. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PREPOSITION 

170 Define a preposition J 

Ans A piypositwn is a woid placed before a noun or its 
equivalent to show a relation to something vise The knife is on 
the table. 
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171 Indicate with lUustrationd the various meanings 

of ‘for’ ' *' 

Ans (i) he set out /(?/• Calcutta [2) 'End ot pttr~ 

pose—\v& toil for money (3) In favour of—l am fo> <peace (4) 
In the place of- 1 took him for my elder brother (“I supposed hitn 
to be) 1 know it for certain (5) In'ipJe of—'h^ is a knave for all 
you might have to say in his favour Fo} all that, he is no honest 
fellow (6) Taktnt; into tonstdetaiton the fact ///«/— she is braVe foi 
a woman (> considering she is a md not a man) He is 

tall fm his years ( - raking into consideration the smallness of his 
age) 17) In exchange fot — tooth for tooth , tit for tat , two apples 
for Ati anna (8) In correspondence to— waxA. for word , (9) lot a 
period of stay here for a yeai 

172 Indicate the different meaningfs of 137’ Illustrate 

Ans (i) Proximity tn place — sit me \2) Not later than 

— I shall reach the place if 4P it (3) Agency — done by me (4) 
According to — it is three o’clock by mj watch They met'^ 
appointment (-as previously appointed or arranged) (5) Meastne 
— to sell cloth 4 )' the yard (6) After — one by one («-one after 
another) Year by year ( - one year after another) (7) Oath — I 
swear by my honor , by my God 

173 Bxplam the different meanmge of ‘to’ with 
e\amples 

Ans (I) — Fm — He look wife a rich lady [2) Comparison — 
ten /n one, I shall succeed (“the probability IS in my favour) (3) 
With (01, meaning of — To me all things are 

dear ( — with respect to me , so far as 1 am concerned) To a crazy 
ship all winds are contrary (4) Adaptation— sweet to the taste 
(5) Conformity^ consonance, or harmony— ^e sang to the, guitar 
(-to the accompaniment of , in measured harmony to) {Ci Extent 
— he paid me to the last farthing ; he was punctual to the minute 
iT) So as to cause or produce— ^e c\\i\A \>tisio\saA missing, /b the 
great alarm of its parents (8) Motion to a place — I shall go to 
Berhampore 

173 ,,4 Correct, using appropriate prepositions — , . 

(rt) His fondness will be his ruin (for playing)) Kb) He 
prohibited me to lead the book (from reading) Kc) He prevented 
me /o z'OTrf the book (from reading) [d) 1 Aespur to pass i^lhe ex- 
amination (of passing) (e) He persisted to do this (in doing) (/) 
He assisted me to seaich for the book (in searching) (g) I am 
successful to pass the examination (in passing) (/i) I repented to have 
said so (of having said so) (i) He is bent to do tbis (upon doing) 

173 ^ Use one or more correct prepositions before 
each of the following , — noon daxon night , daybreak. ", morning , 
evening , nightfall , Wednesday last i8go four years , the rjth 
August ^ 7 A M midnight , summer , half past ten 
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A»s Al nobn at dawn , at night oi tU the night , a/ day- 
break it! the Tiioming , in the^evening at nightfall on Wednes- 
day, Wednesday last tn iSgo, sincn 1890 yjof four > 

in four vears (•“immediately after the e\piry of four years) , witnw 
four years , on the 15th August, before the rsth August, by the 
15th August ( — on for before the 15th \iigust) , at j M, before 
ox by k , at midnight, in summer, at half-past ten 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE CONJUNCTION 

174 Define a conjunction "" , 

Am, Coniunctions join sentences together ‘They are intelli- 
gent, but they are not honest ' 

17^ Do ron/uncttons join wot ds? Give reasons for your answer, 
Illustrate 

Ans Ih most cases conjunctions do not really join words and 
phrases when they seem so to do, they actually join sentences, 
X and Y went = X went and Y went 

176 Give some instances where conjunctions do not join sen 
tences but only words 

Ans, (i) Two and two is four (3) They stood between 
and me (3) Put it under lock and key. They are husband and 
wife so, pat enf and child , master and servant 

177 Classify conjunctions, adding examples 

. Ans 1 C9-ORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS— (a) Cumu- 
lative (“denoting addition) now, well, also (b) adversative 
' (“denoting opposition) else either— or , but, yet, only, lunvever , 
still [c) illative (“denoting effect or consequence) — tlmefote 

2 SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS (<») Reason, cause 
— as, since {b) Condition — if, though, through, unless {c) End or pur- 
pose— /«/, that (d) Time — when, while, ere, until [e) Comparison 
— than , as— as, s6— as, so — that 

, 177, A Dtjine Co ordinatmg Conjunctions and Subordinating 
Conjunctions 

Ans Co-ordinatinc; Conjunctions join co-ordinate or independ- 
ent sentences, that is to say, sentences that are independent of each 
other or can be separated without loss of meaning The wind blew 
(one independent affirmation) and the fain poured (another inde- 
pendent affirmation ) 

> Subordinating tonjunchons join a subordinate or dependent 
clause to the principal sentence. In other words, the clause intro 
duced by the subordinating conjunction does not give a complete 
meaning when separated from the rest of the sentence, and it is 
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/ 'therefore called subordinate or dependent See Q si8 and 220 ‘ ' 
JSx — The event happened as tt was foretold {as — subordinating 
conjunction of manner introducing the subordinate adverbial clause 
— as it was foretold) . - 

177 B Parse the words tn italics — 

{a) He IS more clever than Han {h He is as good his 
brother (c) I am not so tall as >ou (rf) Do it as soon as you can ■" 
(e) I am so weak that I cannot walk (/) I have no other books 
than these. Cf) No sooner did he come than we disappeared 
(/r) As one IS to two, JO four is to eight (:) He knows not onl> 
English, but also Sanskrit 

Am [a) Than Han is clever (subordinating conjunction intro 
ducmg a subordinate adverbial clause) {b) As his brother is 
good (subordinating conjunction introducing a subordinate adverbial < , 
clause) (c) As you are tall (subordinating conjunction) {d) As 
you can do it (subordinating conjunction) (e) Subordinating con 
junction (fi TVmm is here a preposition governing these in the' 
objective case (1,) Subordinating conjunction, th) Subordinating^^ 
conjunction (t) But he knows also Sanskrit (co ordinatlng con , 
junction] See Q. 202 and 240 

1 77 C Parse the words m italics — * , 

(a) He came before [b) He had come before I came (c) He 
ha.d scarcely left the room before the fire broke out 

/ 3 «j—(fl) Adverb {b) Sub conj (c) Sub conj See Q 200 

177 D What ate subordinating conjunctive phrases and cOr* 
orihnating conjunctive phrases "* Give instances 

Am — Subordinating conjunctive phrases are phrases having the 
force of subordinating conjunctions, that is to sa> phrases that 
introduce subordinate clauses in the manner of subordinating con ‘ 
junctions Thus subordinating conjunctions being divided under the 
heads of (a) "Reason, {b) Condition, (c) End or Purpose, (d) Time, 
Iff) Compirison, any conjunctive phrase falling under any of the 
above heads would be a subordinating conjunctive phrase jBx — 
He worked hard m oider that he might pass ( — subordinating 
conj phr of purpose or end) you ma> depart, provided that all is 
safe (suboidinatmg conjunction of condition) See Q‘ 240 B 

Co ordtnaiing conjunctive phrases introduce co ordinate sen 
lences in the manner of co-ordinating conjunctions Thus a con 
junctive phrase that expresses the idea of addition^ opposition, ot 
consequence in the manner of a co-ordinating conjunction would be 
a co-ordinating conjunctive phrase jEa — as well as (addition) 
but then (opposition) , not only— but (addition) for all that (opposi 
tion) are all to ordinating conjunctive phrases See Q 240 

J78 Wnt^ sentences using the following as con- 
junctions — (i) now, (3) well, (3) 01, (4) nor, (5) htnoevct, [6)onl}f 
If) then (8) whefi, (9) as, (10) ere, tji) until 

|l 4 
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Atts riie two angles A and R are equal to each other N^ow 
A IS "i rjght angle , therefore B js also a right angle (2) Weli^ 
Mr \Mteeler, I am glad you are come fs) I must see him, o? 
(-ootbenvise jf I don’t see him) he will be angr> (4) These were 
his fears, tiot^ were lhe\ groundless («=and not*»rtr/rfhis fears were 
groundless) (5) This step, of his, I do not much 

approve of (6) Read this if you like <w^' read it in the proper 
spirit (« provided that) “Do as j on please, oufy let your inten- 
tion be apparent" {«= but) He IS a fair scholar, 07 ily he cannot 
speak English fluentlj’ { — with this restrictions •»but)^^ (7) So, 
~ then, >011 are going to be married (8) I shall come when I can 
(9) As I looked out of the window some one seemed to salute me 
{-•when) (10) It will be long ete {«» before) I shall be able 
to see my dear friends again (II) Thev remained, unitl nigh, 
came on 

179. Mention some words— (i) which arc used as lon 
junctions, adverbs, as well as fit efiosittons ,{z) some used as con 
junctions and fircfiositions 

Alts (I) But, since, (2) Bui, stme, licnaeifct , then (3I But, 
mice, for, nohoithstandin^ {See Q 200 and 20J) 


CHAPTER XV. 

SYNTAX 

180 State and illustrate the exception to the title 
regat ding the l^^rccment betiveen nominatives connected by ^and 
and ihett veils 

Ans FIRST — GeneralK speaking, the verb should be in the 
plural in case the nominatives arc connected b> '^and' But if they 
refer to one and the same individual {c g “when he died his son 
and namesake and successor was an infant ”) or ai e names synony- 
mous or almost so (c “why « dust and ashes proud”) or form 
a compound subject by the union of the names of the chief parts 
{e, c. the wheel and axle ts out of repair dal and nee is his usua» 
dinner , the horse and catnage ts at the door), tlie verb is singular 
SECONDLY When the same noun is coupled with two ad- 
jectives, so as to mean not one thing but two different things, the 
verb is plural 

181 Oomment gramatioally on — 

{a) A needle and thread wete given to her 
{b) A needle and a thread wete given to her 

{c) Hanging and beheading ts the punishment of treason, 

[d) Hanging and beheading are the punishment of tieason 
(fi) To read and write waj once a-distinction 
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(J) The professor and pleader holds the opinion I hold in the 
matter • 

(?’) The professor and the pleader ts of mj opinion * 

(A) Religious and grammatical learning docs not go hand in 
hand 

Ans (a) Incorrect Were should be war, as the needle and the 
thread form in this case a compound subject ins , the eieedle and 
ihread Correct {c'S Correct, if it is intended that the crnni 
nal IS both hanged and beheaded {d) Correct, if it is intended 
that there are too altermtne punishments le) Correct, as the 
subject here is regarded as describing one thing {/) Correct, 
as there IS onl\ one indmdual here nho is both professor and 
pleader j Incorrect ts should be are The repetition of the 
definite article shows that two indiiiduals are intended (h) Incor- 
rect , does not should be do not as t'-vo different things are intended 
though there is onlj one noun See Q i8o 

183 State and illustrate the rule regarding the numbcf 
of the verb, vhett i-i'O mnitnatives are connected by 'and, the one 
ajinnatne and the other negative 

Ans In such a case, the lerb agrees with the affirm'itiie 
nominatiie '■Hem and not his fnends ct'aj rewarded’ ‘‘Not a 
loud voice, but strong f roofs bring conviction '* 

1S3. State and illustrate the rule regaidtnf> the number 
of the verb 'uhen one of two nominatives separated by ‘or* or 'nod is 
tn the plural 

Ans The leib IS in the plural “He or his sen ants 7</c/c to 
blame.’’ N 13 — It is proper in such cases to place the plural 
nominatiic immediately before the verb 

184 State and illustrate the rule regarding the nunihtt 
of the verbs when two or more nomtnaitves of different persons 
seperated by 'od or 'nod ate of different numbers 

Ans In such a case, the lerb gewra/Zj' agrees with the last 
‘He or I asn in the wrong’ See Q 191 (cj 

185 State and illustrate the regctrdmg the number 
of the verb when the nominative ts a collective noun 

Ans The 7 erb ts singular, if the action or the state denoted bi 
the predicate applies to the persons or things denoted bj the col 
lectiic noun, taKcn colleclneh The fleet was under orders to 
sail ’ the senate 2s of opinion that &c “The army was disbanded. 

But if the action or the state denoted bj the predicate applies 
to each mdi\ idoal member of the collectii e bod>, the verb is plural 
The army were ctiscontendcd “The generality of hfs hearers west 
in faiour of his doclnnes ” The jur% were kept without food ” “The 
majority were induced to consent.” See Q 44 

186. State and illustrate the most impoi*tant rule re 
g;ardingthe position of the articles connected together h) ant 
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Ans “When two 01 more nouns following each other denote 
the same object, the article is placed only with the first, c. ^ a ( or 
the) Secretar) and Treasurer, the tw'o oflRccs being held by the 
same person On the other hand, when the nouns denote different 
objects the article is repeated before each — '^T/ie Secretary and 
//tf 'freasui'et ’ ( 13 ain) Hence it would be incorrect to say — the 
old and new method for V//c o/d ncm mcUiods ’ 

187 Show how the position of ‘only’ in a sentence affects 
Its meaning (1882) 

‘ Ans {a) Only he can speak English no one else can 
{d TAei* only eon speak English *» he can r e is speak 

English, but then he doa not speak English 

10) He can only speak English >* 1 )® cannot write English 

id) He can speak only En^hsh <= he cannot speak anN other 
language 

ie) He can speak English o»/v«»he possesses no higher quahfi 
cation than being merel\ able to speak the English tongac 

N B — Only' ivhen tl comes last tn a sentence has a dtspara^ng 
' stgntficafton 

if) He IS a fair scholar, ('-with only this lestriction that) 
he cannot speak English fluently — his only defect is that he cannot 

' Speak English fluently Only is here a conjunction See Q 178 


‘ CHAPTER XVI. 

S YNT PiXHcon/inucd) 

ADDITIONAL RULES 
188 1 

la) When ah adjective with the definite article prefived is the 
subject of a verb, the verb is put m the plural number. The 
Virtuous are respected 

’ , ib) Such ivords as ntafhemaftis, ethics^ optics^ comes, physics, 
~ take a verb Mathe^uahes ts 

difficuU to learn 

(c) Sometimes an infinitive Mood, or part of a sentence is the 
^ nomirfalive to a verb, and then the verb must be in the thud person 

sim^ular To steal ts bad i 

(d) When comparison is implied and not combination, the verb 
singular Caesar, as well aSjCiccro (—like Cicero) vias remark- 

' able for eloquence 


* The chapter treats of important rules taken from Hiley’s 
Grammar (Part HI, Syntav Many useful rules to be found in 
Hiley’s book, have however, already been treated of in the previous 
chapters, and accordingly find no place in this 
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(e) Such words as the following — ManUttid^ people, public, , 
aristocracy gentry, peasantry, soldiery, generality, and, commonalty 
are genenlly used in plural ^'Mankind are the human species 
to which we belong ” 

{/) Sometimes a noun of multitude is connected with a plural" 
adjunct, the sense of which adjunct may prefer a plural to singular , 
construction ‘ Pari of the men were wounded, and part were 
slam ” 

189 2 

(a) A noun or pronoun which answers a question must be 
in the same case as the noun which asks it "Who speaks ?’ “ 1 ” 
that IS, I speik. “Whose books are these?” ‘'Johtfs^ t e they" 
are John’s 

(^) When the thing possessed is known, it is usually omitted 
“I called at the book seller’s” (—at his shop) “We have been to 
St Paul’s ( “to the St Paul’s Church) • ‘ 

190 3 

(a) The phrases of all othet s, of any other, with a tcompara , 
live or superlative is improper Thus “A vicious course of life is 
the saddest slatery of all otherd’ should be “is a sadder slavery than 
any other” or “is the saddest slavery of all " 

ip) As a general rule, it must be observed, that when the 
subject is qualified, an adjective is emplojed, but when the manner 
of the verb is indicated, the adverb is used ''He appears neaP 
(—to be neat) but "he dresses neatly” "William has grown gieat 1 
by his wisdom” (-become great) but “he has grown greatly'm- 
repute,” "He lives free from catd’ but “he lives freely at another’s 
expense ” “The rose smells sweef' (=is sweet) “The plums taste ^ 
soup' ( “have a sour taste) How black the clouds looked ( — Jiow 
black the clouds were.) 

(r) Such is applied to nouns to denote species or nature , "such 
a scholar ” The adverb so signifies degree, and is applied to adjec- 
tives, verbs, or adverbs , as, so great a scholar” , "trees so lai'ge ” 

igi 4 

(a) A noun of time may be used in the plutal after 'it is” 
It IS now three months since I saw him ” > 1 , 

(p) The words than and as do not govern any case of a pronoun ’ 
but the pronoun is either the nominative case to some verb, on 
the objective governed by a \erb or preposition “Wiser thdn l”e 
( “ 1 am) “He respected him more than me (* e more than' //’ 
respected me) Were we to say “he- respected him more than I’ 

It would mean “he respected him more than I respected him ’ 
See Q 100 and 177 B ^ , • 

{c) In the position of the personal pronouns, the second is 
placed before the third and first Uhou and he thou and I) and the 
first IS placed th'e last'(*c and I, you and 1 ) 
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t \a) vnm is i,cucially Used after the words «//, some^ an}\ the 
adjective same^ after a sttperlaftve, the interrogative 'U>rio and the 
ordinal adjefctives "^All that follow me shall be rewarded ' He is 
the Jourtli that has fallen Who that has common sense, will be 
Jieve u ? The most honowable man that you have mentioned 

192 5 

(rt) P^'toholeLclause may be the object of a transitive verb 
“You see horn fexut of these men ate tetnrned (object to see') ” 

{.b) The verb to be passive verbs of naming have the same 
case after the"m as they have before them / ani he whom they 
invited. 1 understand it to be thenu Homer has been styled the 
prince of poets Whom do you fancy him to be ? IfVio do men 
say that I am ’ 

(i?)' Tn the passive voice, the verbs, make, bid, date, feel, hear, 
need, observe, , (but not let) require the infinitive mood with the 
sign to generally prefixed “He v/as bid to go ” I loas made to . 
run ” He was let ^o See Q 141 

(d) Dare when transitive has the infinitive with to He 
dares (*=» challenges) me to work out the sum Also the emphatic 
form of the intransitive dare is followed bj. to He didnot dare to 
(“Venture) come. But the unemphalic form of date intransitive 
' IS not allowed by to I dare not say this to him I dare say (un- 
emphatic use of dare ^ the whole expression “probably) 

(tf) Need is transitive in— A roan needs prudence he needed 
help When intran«itiv e, it is formed like an auxiliary and is 
followed by a veto without the prefix to He need go no further 
The form needs is an adverb in the following — He must needs go 
and seek his fnend’s help 
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(d) The auxiliary do may supply the place of % transitive verb 
You wrote your exercise much better than you are accustomed to 
* (“accustomed /o 7f<n/e But the principal and transitive 
verb db must not supply the place of an intransitive or a passive 
c® satisfied as he ought to do” should 

, be he does not feel so well satisfied as he ought to feel ” 

(b) In the Subjunctive mood' lohen negation is implied, the 
past tense is used to denote present time, and the past perfect to 
denote past time. See Q 136, 137, 137 A, and 137 B 

Illustrations 


. (principal verb, <= possessed) the book, 1 would 

Send It implies that I have it not at the present time 

II If I had (auxiliary) had (principal) the book, I would have 
^ent It” refers to past time. , 

III If I //flw the book, I will send it,” denotes mere' imcer- 
tainp^,~i e I may or may not have it,— which ' of the two I do 
not know. 



(f) When the subsequent \erb imnaediately follows the wordS| - 
asjf, as though, the past tense (of that verb) is used to denote pre 
sent time, and the past perfect to denote past time 

Illustraitons 

(i) He fights as z/’he contented for life — Here Ji^hts and con 
tented express two actions that imply present time, and^ ■j'et the 
former is in the present tense, and the latter in the past tense See 
Q t37> 137 A, and 209 G 

(11) He fought as tf he had contended or had been contending ^ 
for his life —Here the two actions implied by the words fought 
and had contented are contemporaneous, both implying past lime , 
but the latter verb on account of its following the words as tf, 
put in the past perfect tense See Q 137, 137 A, and 209 G 

(rf) The infinitive present is used when the action is not yet 
performed — “It would afford me pleasure to do it ” The meaning 
IS — “it would now afford me pleasure to do it at some future 
period ’’ But “it would afford me pleasure to hove done it” — 
signifies “it would now afford me pleasure to have done it sorfie 
time ago" See Q 146 

194 7 

(a) That participle must never be used for the patsive- 
participle “Money was wanting to defray the expenses” should 
be “was 'wanted Sr*c ” 

(b) Double negatives are improper when negation is intended 

as, “He has not done nothing" should be, “He has not done cmy^ 
tiling" Two negatives are, m genera], equivalent to an afflrma' 
live , as, “JVor did they not perceive him," means, “they did per r 
ceive him ” They are not, however, equivalent to an affirmative 
in every instance “His manners were not meleganf' {^nwdetately 
elegant) , war ;«««««!?> rtWe- pretty considerable , ' 

195 8 1 ' 

(ft) To IS used after a verb of motion He went to Bristol 

I ' 

{b) In IS used after a verb of rest, before the names of ’ coun 
tries, cities, streets as “He lives in France," hn London,” “«r 
Sudder street" “I am in my room” ^ 

(<-) At IS used after the verbs to touch, arrive, land , as, “We 
touched, arrived, landed, at Portsmouth ” 

(d) At IS also used before the names of villages. Single houses, 
and foreign cities or towns “He resides at Olney, at Hhrenood 
house at No 6, Chowringhi, at Leeds at Pans ” 

(e) Dw IS used before the place ne land on He arrived on 

shore ^ ^ < ' 

(0 IS applied to two things , as, "■Between the two 

—among and amidst to more than two Among the three ” ' 
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ia) Conjunctions connect, ;« f/te sojnc mood and' iense^ two or 
more verbs which are similarl}' situated with respect to hme and 
circumstance ’‘He spohc and it loas done 

(b) Thaih as do not govern any case. “Wiser than 7 (=^ than 
lam) “\s good j/zc” (*=as she IS) See Q 177B 


CHAPTER XVII. 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 

197 Distinguish between the direct and the indirect 
forms of Reported Speech. Illustrate. 

t. 

Ans The direct fmm gnes the speech of a speaker in the exact 
uords used by htm^ distinguishing them from our own by inverted 
commas or quotation marks 

^ — Jolin said, “7 07 Z/ Here, the \\ord& within 
the inverted commas are the exact words used by Jotin 

N B — The exact words used by the speaker vis the words within 
the inverted commas constitute his * reported speech^' The verb intro- 
ducing the reported speech \e g the word said in the preceding 
e.\.amp]e) is called the reporting verb 

The indirect form gives the speech of the speaker without 
employing the exact woids used by him, but making such neces- 
sary changes (especially in the tense of the verbs and the persons 
of pronouns) as nould preserv'e the meaning 

E X — ^Jotin said that he was going home Notice here that we 
have' substituted the word that for the inverted commas , the pro- 
noun 7 and the verb ant have been changed respectively into he 
and was^ 

198 Give the geneial rule for changing direct speech 
into indirect Illustrate 

Ans Rule First 

Omit the quotation marks and insert a conjunction (principallj 
that , also when^ wheie, if, whether, &*c,), if necessary ' 

• 5 ^ ~M6nmotho says — “I am going there” {Diiect) =» Monmotho 
savs that he is going there {Indityct) 

< ^ Rule Second. 

If the verb {See Q I'qy) is m the past tense all the 

m va& 7 eported speech {See Q 1971 if m the present tense 
must be changed into the past , or, jf they are already in the past 
or the perfect tense, they should be changed into the past perfect 
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Jllustraitom 

' (a) Kiran said — *1 am going ther&” (Dtreci) — Knan said ’that 

he was going &.c (/ndtrec/) ' 

{ 6 ) Ram said, “I sa^v him’’ (Z>/r) = Ram said, thatheV/ftrf 
seen him (Inti) 

(c) Ram said, ‘ I have s« en him” ( 2 ?»r)=«Ram said that he had 
seen him (Ind) 

Rule Third a' 

If the rcfiorims verb (See Q 197) is in the present or the future 
tense the tense of the verb in the reported speech (See Q, 197) 
remains unchanged r 

Illustrations ’ 

\tul says (01, will say), “I am (or, was or have been) going 
there” (Direct) " ' ^ 

^tnl says (or, will say) that he is (or was, or has been) going 
there (Iiidtr) ' 

Rule Fourth . ’ 

\ '' 

"Whtn the teporied speech (See Q 197) expresses a umveisal 
truth, or something that holds good m Ae past, as well as at the 
time when the speech is being indirectly reported, no change of 
tense should be made ^ i 

Illusit ations ” 

t i 

(a) He said — “Two and two is four’’ (Dir) 

He said that two and two is four (Iridir) ' ' 

(b) He said, “There are three cases in Rnglish now” (Dtr) 

He said, that there are three cases in English noiy 
(Indir ) - 

Rule Fifth. 

“The persons of the pronouns in the lepoiied speech (see Q 197) 
should be so changed in the indirect form that they may refer to 
the same individuals as they refer to in the direct. 

No change of person is necessary when the speech in ’he m * 
direct form is to be addressed to the person to whom it. was or 
gmally addressed in the direct ' 

, Illustrations 

(a) Han said, “7 am ill” “Han said that he was ill 

(b) You said, Vam ill” >=You said^0» were ill 

' (c) He said, “ M^e ( — all men) muk all die ” u 

He said that we must all die '' >' 
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id) The Indian Nation sa\s, *‘lVe {«■ editorial we) learn by 
telegram. &c ” 

’'The Indian Nation says that i/ learns &c 

(f> The Queen says, “It is Our Royal pleasure &c 
The Queen says that it is /icr Royal 5.c ^ 

(/■) He said to me, *^Vou maj go ’ 

He told me that /might go " 

ig) He said to you, “You nfiav go ” 

He told you that might go 

(//) Speaking of you, he said, "J/c is ill ’ 

He said that rott ^vere ill 

Btile fiisth 


Speaking generalh, ne should change 


^^ow 

into Then 1 

Thus into 

So 

This 

, ^ That 1 

To da^ „ ' 

That da} 

These 

„ 77/0 ff j 

This day „ 

Thai da} 

Come ' 

j 

To night „ * 

Thatmght 

Hither 

, Thither 

Yesterday „ 

The fit ev Wits day 

To-morrow , Next-day 

Last night „ 

ThebteviOits mghK 

Here 

" „ Thete 1 




Illusttaitons 

\ 


(0 

Harisajs, “I hare seen this man 

t 


Han says he has seen that man 


(2) 

He said to me, “Give me the book time 

f 


He told me to give the hook then 


(31 

.He said to me, "Come here 


% 

He told me to go thete 




Bxile Seventh 

If the words gnen in the preceding list refer to object present 
at the time of the “indirect narration," or to Uie place in which the 
narrator ic at the time of the narration, they are not changed 
at all , 

lUusiratwns 

(1) Suppose a man says on a given day — “The king will come 

If this be narrated t>« /Ac jrtwic day, the indirect form 
would be — He said that the king would come to night ’ But if 
It IS not narrated on the saiiic day, but on the day after, tlie indirect 
form would be — ■'‘He said that the king would come last ntght’’ 

( 2 ) Han says, “I paid a large sum of money for these pictures 
Han says that lie paid a large sum of money for these pictures 
(if the pictures are beside the narrator), or, for those pictures (if 
(they are not near the narrator at the time of narration.) 
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Btlle Eighth 

Leave out all intei^eciions, vocatives, or -other words that can 
not be used except in addressing a person directly 

Tllusiraiions i 

(1) 1 said to him, ^'Friend, help me out of my difficulw^’ {Dir ) 

I asked him to help me out of mj difficulty {Indir 1 

(2) He exclaimed, Am 1 I am ruined’’ {Dir'\ 

He exclaimed that he wAs ruined {Jndtr ) ' 

(3) I said to Hem “Please, write to me ” {Dtr') 

I asked Hem to write to me {Imht ) 

Eule Ninth ^ 

S/tall and tvill are soinetimes changed into will and s/utll, ot, 
would and should respectively according to the rules for the use of 
shall axi 6 . will (See Q 161) 

Illustrations 

You said to me, 'tnll be appointed Professor, Century 

College " (Dtr ) 

You told me that I should be appointed &.C. {Indtr) ' 

' > 

Eule Tenth 

« Eeported mterrogationa 

When the reported speech (See Q 197) is an mtcno^ative 
sentence, change the reporting verb into ask, or inquire or demand 
(according to the sense in each case), and insert the word whefhet 
only when the question is one requiring the answer yes or «o „ 

Illustrations , 

(1) He said to me, "Are you going home 

He asked me whethet I was going home 1 

(2) He said to me "Where do you live 
He inquired of me where I lived 

(3) He said to Han, “What do jou mean by such mean 
conduct ?” 

He demanded of Hart, what he meant by such mean 
conduct ' 


Eule Eleventh ’ 

Eeported oomnaands or requesta 

Where reported speech is an Impctatwe sentence — 

{a) If It expresses an order or a direction, change the 
reporting verb {see Q 197) irito hll, order, or conmand 
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IS ii may seem proper, and the imperative mood into 
< the infinitive 

' (^) If It expresses a request, change the reporting verb into 
^ , asLy n;quesfy enheaty or bef'y ind the imperative into the 
infinitive 

(c) If it express a wish, or a prayer, change the repoit- 
, , mg verb mto TVis/i, ^ray or JtopCy and the imperative 

sentence into ah assertive ' 

I 

< ^ Illt(siratto?ts 

(а) He said to me, "Go away” He ordered me to go 
away 

(б) "The 'teacher said to the scholar, "Stand up on the 
bench . 

, The teacher commanded the scholai to stand up on the 
bench ' 

(fc) I said to him, “Kindly”^ lend me your book ” 

I en/ren/edhim to lend me his book 
Jd) He said to me, “May you be happy !” 
i He wished (or piayt d) that I might be happy 

Rule Twelfth. 

Reported exclamations 

Where the repotted speech (Slc Q 197) is an exclamation, 
-hange the reporting: verb into exclatnu or cry otiiy and thq excla 
■nation, into an assertion Sec also Rule Bi^hth 

IllusUatiom 

(t) He said ''Ala% I am ruined ’’ 

He exclaimed that he was mined 
(i) He said — “O that 1 could see him ” 

He exclaimed that he wished he could see him 
13) He said, "‘Good heavens What a disastei ” 

' He erted out what a disaster it was 

199 Turn into indirect narration — 

Prisoner at the bar, during the whole course of my experience 
as a magistrate, I have never met with a worse case than yours, 
and l shall inflict on you the heaviest penalty that the law em ' 
powers me to inflict May the example of seventy that I shall 
to-day show, be a warning to others who might otherwise be im- 
itotors of your crime You are sentenced to transportation for life 
Jailor remove the prisoner ” (1876) 

addressing the prisoner at the bai (on a parti- 
cular any) said that during the whole course of Fits experience as a 
magislratCj never met with a worse case than hts 
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prtsomt^s') and he would inflict on him ( — the pnsonet') the heav 
est penalty that the law empowered him to inflict He hoped tha 
the example of seventy Jhat he would that day show might be 
warning to other who might otherwise be imitators of hts {^th 
prisoned s') cxvmei The judge sentenced the prisonet to , transports 
tion for life, and ordered thejatloi remove the prisoner ^ i 

199 A Turn the following into direct, or indarec 
narration, as the case naaj be , 

(a) I Slid to her, “Ail vour faults will be pardoned, if >ou con 
fess them ’ , ^ ‘ 

(h) “Soldiers,” cned the captain, “follow me and I will lead 
you to victory ” 

(c) I said to him, “Thank you, 1 shall not need any more help 

[d) They asked me when I should be able to marry her 

(0 Speaking of me he said, “He is a steady man and shoult 
be promoted to the neat higher grade.” , - ' 

(/) “I have kept my promise, you should keep yours ” 

(g) He said that he might be allowed to come in 

C h) My brother said, "Let us have a little music” ' 

ii) “O had I the w mgs of a dove, how soon would I tasti 
you again" 

(?) “Good morning gentlemen” , 

(h) He told the man to go away and not to trouble him any mbre 

1995 Turn into indirect narration — , 

“Have you finished your lesson, George,” said Prentice to 'his 
son “No father" replied George, hanging dow n his head “Why 
not, my son “Because it is difficult, father I am sure, , I shall 
never learn it Besides I could not remember it aftei 1 had learn I 
It, my memory is so bad ” “If I were to promise you a holiday on 
the 3rd of next month, do you think you would forget the date?” 
“No, I am pretty sure that I shall not” — Sheppards Manual 

199 C Turn into indirect narration — 1 
“Why could not you, any of you, stay one minute 'to hdp me 
said Loveit. “We did not hear vou call,” answered one “I was 
JO frightened”, and another, ‘1 would not have turned back for the 
whole world ” “\nd you, Tarlton ?” “1”, said Tarlton “Had I not 
enough to do to take care of myself, you blockhead ?’’ “Every one 
for himself in this woild "So I see”, said Loviet gratrely 
“Well, man ' is Ihere anything stiange in that said Tarlton 
“Strange I Why, yes, I thought you all loved me ?” 

199 D Turn into indirect narration ■ — 

The apostle said to the hunter — “WTiy do you not keep youi 
bow always bent “Because it would -soon lose all its strength 
if It were always strung,” was the reply “Well”, rejoined the 
apostle, “it would be the same with my mind , if I gave it' no re 
taxation, it would in like manner soon lose its force” 
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199^* Turn into dii'eot narration — 

(<*) The boy wrote to his master that his parents had arrived 
irom his village and as he had to go and mahe arrangements for 
their accommodation, he requested him to grant him leave for 
that afternoon,— (»• 'The young 'officer said that he 
\%as as old as the Prime Minister of Kngland and thought liim- 
‘ self as capable of commanding a ship as that Minister was of gov- 
erning a state — Sheppaid (c) The Magistrate ashed the com- 
plainants if they did not come frpm a distance, and what they were 
doing so far fiom home , and declared that it would have been 
surely better for them to have laid that complaint of theirs at the 
Tbana instead Of coming to him, wdien thej saw' he was so busy 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

C^SES PRESENTING DIFFICULTY IN ‘PA.RSING’ 
EXPLAINED 

Note. — The student ts sfiectaliy teqtusied to spare no pains tn 
rnastenn^ this ckapiei He is also referred back to the following, 
which deal with the subject of — Q 41 to Q 4$ , 47» 5o» 5i 
£2 60 to ^ 66 78, the whole of Chapters \ 11 I and XV , 

90, 94, 99, TOO, 103, 104, <2 to 109 , in, IJ3, 114 Q iiS to 
123 , Q 125 to 131 g 133 to 136 Q 138 to 141 , Q 143 to 146 
(J 14S to J54 , 150, 157, 158, 164 , Q 166 to Q 169 O 177 to 179, 

199 T Parse the words m italics 

(a) Solitude is not to be endured 

•^) The solitude of the place is awe inspiring 

fc) The strength of an elephant is great 

(d) He possesses great siienoth of chaiacter 

(c) Greatness is to be honored 

(/j H is gi eainess w ill soon become know n 

(?) Virtue vice obeys 

f//) Doing good to others is a vittuc 

(t) Happiness is transient. 

{;) The happiness of a mother when she meets her son, w>ho 
can fathom ? 

Lave conquers all ■ . ^ 

(/) I feel a great love for y ou 

(in) I saw the blue boaters of the sea 

(«) Clouds are gathering overhead 

(ti) He IS the of his father , 

Alts Abstract nouns become common when the\ ate no longer 
abstract and general but concrete and particular («} Abstract 

4 
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noun ip) abstract n made common because soltiude is here" 
particularised , (c) abstract n made common , (d) abstract' n > 
made common {e) abstract , (/) abstract h made common , («j) ' 
abstract , (A) abstract n made common , tO abstract , (j) abstract 
made common , (A) abstract , (/) abstract made common^ 
t>«) a material noun used as a common noun, see Q 46 , («) ’'a 
material noun made common , (o) deltt;ht here —object of delight ‘ 
abstract noun made common see Q 41-51 

J99 (? Parse the "words in itahc's 

{a) "T\\b,ttifiuence of the clejg)> in Ireland is great” 

(A) Man is a creature of arcumstance 
{Ci Bring^/«tf/ and make a goodie 
{d) Great men tvork for the ^qpil of mankind 
^ (e) I like poetry better than prose * 

(/) The patient takes food five times a day 
ig) “Different doctors recommend different foods for their^» 
patients ” ^ - 

(A) “Birds feed ii\o\r young” -v 

(*) “Have pity on me in mv sad cinumstanccs ” ’’ < 

(fi The different peoples of India speak different languages 
(A) “I do not mind what^^<5^Ar*say 

(/i “^/a/AcwaAcj IS a science, IS an art ” ’ 

\m) Habit is second nature. ^ 

(«) The habit of early rising is conducive to health ' 

Ans (rt) Influence — abstract made common, because particu 
Imsed — collective noun (A) abstract (c) Material 

noun , ayf/-c— material noun made common {d) Abstract 

noun made common mankind — collective noun (e) Abstract 
nouns , 

f JV. B —Abstract nouns include the names of (i) Qualities — 

I honesty, strength (2) Actions or feelings — walking or pleasure - 
; (3) Sitates — slavety, childhood (4) Arts or sciences— aslio, 
nomy — Bowe {f) Mateiial noun {g) Material noun made com- 
mon (A) Collective noun (r; Pity — abstract noun Circumstances 
— abstract noun made common Common noun (A) GoIIective 

noun Abstract nouns (wr) Abstract noun {«) Abstract noun 
made common see Q, 41-51 

H Parse the words or phrases or clauses in italics 
(a I 7 b work is good for the health 
(A) That he is a goad Ulan is known to all 
(0 I like to work 
■« (rf) The VICIOUS are unhappy. 

(<•) Hunting IS exciting 

if) It IS not 1 ight that you should do this 

(?) , Much of this IS already known , 

(A) There is nothing left, for us but to submit 
(i) I know how to parse the word 
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, ij) He did nothing hut latt^h 
(^) He decltn§d io leave las native villa^e^ 

■ -j Infinitne phrase used as a noun subject pre- 

dicate — stood {p\ A clause used as a noun, subject — ;c 
knoion. (c) Infinitive phrase used as a noun ; object , governing 
verb — like Collective noun phrase, having a plural signifi- 

cation cf the rich , the poor ^ ike viituous j the “weaUhv see Q 
“346 (7) ie) /funting — lerbalnoun ( — to hunt) exa/int; — ^adjec- 
tive. (/) A noun clause, case in apposition with it (g) Muck 
(here) — a large 'quantity — noun {k\ Infinitive phrase used as a 
noun object , governing preposition — but {{) A clause used as 
a noun and governed as_ an object by the transitive verb knouj 
KhLausth — to laugh —laughing, infinitive phrase governed as an 
object by the preposition, but (£) Infinitive phrase used as a 
noun, and gov erned as an object b> the transittive verb declined 

> 199 1 Parse the expressions m itahes — 

(rt) \ et some maintain that to tins day she is a living child 
ni warrant we will nevei sec him sell his hen on a lainy day 
Ask him whether he is readv 
Thtse, I found, were all of them politicians 
I think will a^noiuledge this 
Elisabeth^ it is true, often spoke to hci Parliament 
He earns whatever he can 
When he will at rive is uncertain 
. We do not know why he refused to return 
y) ^<0 he stot home is a profound mysteiy 
n tne old man said 

il) I pezyed that /might be restored to that state of innocuice 
winch etc — Iamb ' 

(w) Where he tSy 1 do not know 

(n) Wlure lie is has not jet been definitelj ascertained 

(o) hat he spoke on that ot.caston 'nz'i ak a man of 

his age 

S^v “ P*’®c'sel> w 7 ien Buddha was born ” 

’ f 1 » safety depends on who will be sent to help us ’ 

/I ® rigorously enforced against whoever btole it. 

sj tie aevee complained of vihat was order ed by so just and 

Kind a master ’ 

youalnh^ hnderstand this from what / have told 

you have learnt 

(2) tti whM s^e the Saxons were livino at that time ’ 

, Wt (0 J^hsther rcsistarrce to rulersis proper.or improper , 01 
r It Awt/j of such resistance .should be depends upon i '>) 
r the said ruins have e x et ctsed their authority^ lawfully or 

^ U) “Whether the plan suggested will succeed or fail 


(h) 

(C) 

Xd) 

(e) 

</) 

-(?) 

(h) 

<0 
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depends upon (3) how it ts Ithely lo be received by Ihoie who art 
most inteiested in its proqicss ” ’ 

(i) ‘ Cromwell was shrewd enough to perceu’e (i) whether the 
strength of the Ktn^fs fiat ty /ay and (a) at what fioitit tt cOtt/d be 
best easily attacked, and {3) hoiu it could be best resisted/^ 

(;>) “Even his enemies granted that what they comfilaitiid oj 
in Jits conduct was just and teasotiable ” ‘ 

{p) (i) “•What he did til his own life and conduct was mote 
admirable than (2) what he wrote in Ins books ” 

Ans (a) The expression in italics is to be parsed as a noun, 
object of the transitive verb maintain^ ip) Noun expression, ob 
ject of the tramsitive verb wart ant (f) Noun expression, object 
of the transitive \ erb ask Ul) The expression, “These were all 
bf them politicians ” — noun exp , object of found {e) “Every one 
will acknowledge this — Noun expression, object of the transitive 
verb //««/{ (/) It \s tta& (that) Elizabeth often sfioke (noun 

expression case 111 apposition with it) (g) Noun expression, objecl 
of earns {h) Noun expression, subject agreeing with the predicate 
ts uncertain (i) yVh«« exp obj of do {to) know (j) Noun exp 
subject predic ite is a mystery, {k) Noun object of said ll) Noun 
exp object of firayed, (m) Noun exp object do (to) know <«) Noun 
exp subject , predicate — not been ascertained (o) Noun exp 
subject predicate — was unworthy (fi) Noun exp m apposition 
withi/ (y)iVb««exp governed as an object case by thc' prepo 
silion on (r) Noun exp governed as an object by the preposition 
against (s) Noun exp governed as an object by the preposition of 
Noun exp governed as an object by the preposition from (u) 
{iNouiie\p governed as an object bV the preposition ftom {2) 
Nount\p object of /fflrw/ (7/j (i) yVbK« exp subject agiee- 
ing with the verb depends, (2) Noun exp subject agreeing with 
the verb f3)iVh««exp governed ns an object by the pre- 
position (7</)(0 exp subject agreeing with the vefb 

aefiends (2) noun exp govemd as an object b> the preposition 
ufion (i) (1) Noun e.xp object of the transitive verb ficrceme 
(3)iVhKMexp object of to fietcave (3) Noun 0\p object of to 
perceive (y) That, reasonable — Noun exp object of granted ^ 

what they conduct — Nount\p subject agreeing with ' predicate 

was just &*c (j)— (l) exp subject agreeing with the predi 

cate was admirable {2) what he wrote in his books (was 
admirable) noun exp subject agreeing with the predicate was 
admirable N B Than is to be parsed as a conjunction ( or con- 
junctive adverb) introducing the clause . admir- 
able See Q, 177B , 

199 J What do you understand by adjective expressions ? 
Parse the expressions m itahes — ' ^ . 

(rt) A. youth who refuses to yield obedience to his parents 
\b) The opinion thaty ou have forinedof me 
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U) i 1)6 e\ il f/af tjwuh 
id) The result was ///af ihe patieut died 
(f)‘ The reason for this state of things was Ins illness 
- • (/) “They w ere not all agreed as to 'ii'hal should be done in 
the ma/ltt 

It IS our duty to obey out paienls 
\h) The countrj in^vhuh lou hvc 
(t) The time ad/eu he '•cill i eittm 
i f) The head that roears a ci 0 \on.^ 

(jf) The reasoh lohy he did if 
‘ (/) Paper to lotric on 
(in) Their importunity was not to be nstsfed. 

^ {«) Men '‘i^df/t •‘otves 
\ (o) ^ man of Irttens. 

(f) 1 he house Ip’ the wood 
{ff) Ever\ one likes to hcarffood ndL s 
» (r) A man of ihe woild 
is) \ desire to rise 
if) A chair to sit on 
“(/A '^iWexiadtink 
{yr) A man cariynn^ a burden 
^ w) A cow gmetly !;ra::mg 

^ (i) The minister havm^obfatned inioi matron of the lonspnoiy 

O’) Persons concei m d in the consfn m r 
(::) Yom mistake is to be deflated 

Alts — An adjee/iVi. expression is an expression m a number of 
words (whether containing a finite \erb or not) which serves the 
purpose of an adjccti\e that IS to sax, w’hich is joined to a noun 
in the manner of an adjectixe Thus — in “accidents ///it/ e;/rf ;« 
death 'Witthnay before md , “troops luted to furht” the ex- 
pressions 111 Italics are adjcctixc expressions qualifx’ing the nouns 
acadents^ booh and ttoop^ See O 104 

(a) Adjective expression qualifving jw/// (^) (Thnt)jn« have 
farmed of jw- adjecive exp qualifj mg' (<r) Adjectixe exp 
qualifving evil (d) A noun expressjon, iti apposition with lesult 
also complement of the incomplete verb was If B. —The verb to 
has the same case after u as before it f^) **Jvoun expression, 
(complement of was) m apposition with reason if) Noun cx- 
pr^sion, governed as m object by the prepositional phrase as to 
(•r) Noun expression, in apposition with the nominal subject 
It (//) Adjectixe expression quahfxmg conntiy (?) Adjcctixe 
expression, qualifying time {p Adjectix'c expression qualify- 
ing head (A) Adjective expression qualifying tcason {/) Adjective 
expression qualifying im) Not to bt resisted irresistible) 
adjectixe expression (complement) qualifying the noun tniPorfn- 
inty In) Adjective expression qualifying men (o) Adjective 
expression ouahfylng = literary) (f) Adjective 
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expression qualifying house (g) Noun exp object of the transitive 
verb/nfer (?) Of ihe vJoild'~\teit\d\y—adj exp qualifying ■- the 
noun Ulan (s) Adj exp qualifying the noun desire (here to 
for vising — gerundial infinitive, us^d adjectivally), (t) Adj , eAp 
qualifying chair (gerundial mf) Gerundial infinitive, exp 
qualifying toa/er (v) Adj cxfi qualifying man s(— participle) 
(w) Participle — adj exp qanhfi mg coxo 7 r) Participial expressior 
— adjective e\p qualtfaing mtmsiei O') Passive participle— 
adiective e3.pTes&von qualifying pet sans (cl To be deplored — deplor 
adjective exp qualifying mistake , (complement of is,— 
gerundial infinitive) Sse Q 222 and Q 236, Q 237 

199 A* What do jiou understand by adverb expressions 01 
adverbial expressions? Parse the expressions iz 
italics — 

(a) Proof of his intelligence 

(b) The usefulness of the railway , 

(c) It matters nothing to me 7 ohat is the result 

\d) “The fact of the marts being here is in his favour ” 

(c) Nothing in ourposoer , _ 

(T) The rule that 7 ue must not hate one another is but ,rarch 
observed 

(jf) He acted as he was told , 

(h) The upn^ht man speaks as he thinks 
(0 He was disappointed because he lost the prtae^ 

\r) lUfifoMghih'vcti that he might xoirt the prize ^ 

(k) If he persevere^ he will succeed 

(/) I will trust in him though he slay rnc \ 

(m) Unless he persevere, he will not succeed 

(«) Take heed lest you fall 

{<>) Stnve that you may enter tn 

(p) Wherever they marched their route vv as marked vv ith blbod 

(q) ‘ JlUiere Blake and mighty Nelson fell, your manly heart' 

shall glow" " i 

ir) “As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were manned am 
armed " ^ 

(s) “I wonder 7 ohy London cannot keep its own fools at home 

(t) I wonder xohaf reply he I(as to this question 

(u) I warned him that there were dangers ahead 

<w) (I) “Although we seldom follmved advice, we were all read 
enough (2) to ask rV' 

(w) “Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I would sa 
to him, try to frequent the company of your betters” 

(r) The meteor flag of England shall yet terrific burn - * 

( 1 ) Till dangers ti oubled night depart ■ 

(2) And the star of peace return — Cotnphell 

ky) Hampden the patriot, was related (i) to\Cronvwell (2) i 5 
the female side. 
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(r) His brother ha7!WQ dtcii he got into trouble 

Ans. Ail ad\erb expression is nn expression, (whether con 
tainirfg a finite \erb or not^ that is used in a sentence in the 
manner of an ad\ erb, modifying a verb, in adjective or anothei 
ndverb and expressing any^of tlie ideas of lime, place, degree or 
comparison, cause ol* effect hr purpose, manner condition or 1*6- 
fcrence or any other attendant circumstance JSv , — (0 '^Though 
/c slay ///c (adverbial expression of coitdtfton modifying wtU fnist'' 
yet will I trust m him ” (a) “The e\ent happened as tt was fort 
told (Adverbial expression of manner, modifying happened) See Q 
22g, i66 A and S‘77 

(a), Adjechve eip qualify ing;i5;<7f/ ih) Adj exp qualifying 
usefulness (c) A'ipi/;/ ft/ ~ in apposition with r/ <d) Adj e\p 
qualifying fact N B — The fact of the man's being here the 
namely^ “the man’s being here” "the fact namelv that the man 
is here.' (f) Adj. exp qualifying nothing {/) Noun expression, 
in apposition with #;//c N B — The rule that we must not hate 
one another^ the rule, that we must not &c fg) Ads 

Cl/ of manner modifying acted (h) Adv exp of manner modi 
fy'ing (f) Adv ft/* of cause modifying soas disappointed 

(;■) -That he might &c« In order that he &c — Ads’ exp of pur- 
pose xao^dyxo'^ fought [k) Adv ixp of condition moA pcrsevcie 
(/) Adv, exp of condition mod suiH (to) trust (m) Adv exp of 
tondUionxaoA, Will (to) succeed {n)Adv exp of end ot ptiiposc mod\ 
fy mg tale (0) That yon may aifet ;«*=in order that you may &c 
Adv, exp of end 01 put pose moAxf'smg shtvc (/) Ads’ exp of 
//aff modifying «<u (q) Adv e\p of //nre modifying shall 

(Id) glow (r) Adv expression of ///r/f modifying svci e manned smA 
wtie^armed (^) Adv expicssion of reason modifying sodndei (verb) 

(t) Adv erp of tcason or of rcfuence modifying the xerb wotidci 

(u) Adv expression of 1 eference modifying seamed eV B — The verb 
to waht does not take two objects See Q 239 and Q 229 (9) and 
Bant p 287 Cf, 1 felt certain that I soas tiqht ( — certain m regard to 
xvhat?— Certain that I was right, and therefore, that I was n^hi is 
an adv exp of ref et cnee modifying the adjective ff/Vrt/;/. (7>) (i) Adv 
ixp of fowri’/Z/cn modifying the predicate weie leady (2) to ask 
It ft/, of reference, modifying teady, {w) Might I give*=*lf 
I might give 8,c,— adzf c\p, of condition mod the predicate soould 
\fd) say (r) (i ) Adv exp of time , modifying the predicate shall (lo) 
bum (2} the stai of peace leturn — and the meteor flag of England 
shall yet terrific burn till the stai of peace letum (Adv exp of time 
modifying, the predicate shall (to bum) (y) (1) Adv exp, of 

mod soas related , (2) adv exp of modifying wwj- 

related (c) An absolute expression Absolute expressions are 
always adverbial expressions of reason, reference or other attendant 
circumstances See Q. 224 (7) 

200 Construct sentences to illustrate various uses 
of ‘after,’ ‘befoie/ and ‘since’ 
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Atts {a) The af/^r part of the ship was not visible ( — adjcc/tve) 
"He came trembling afler (a/fv) I came after the appointed time 
{—prep) I came after the appointed time was oier 
or conj adverb) 

(b) He had dined ^e/hmne He had dined I 

dm^ (conj or comj adv ) \Vc dined at noon , but he had dintci 
befote {ado ) 

(c) Since I was ill, I could not attend college {—(onj ) I have 
not been doing well unce I saw vou last (^from the time of inr 
seeing you last til) now , — conj or i dative adverb) 

•A^ B — Adverbs are simple, when they merely modifj the 
words with which Uicy aie used Jiv — come JniJiei^ tea long 
how man> , mote easily But they are relative or co»jrt*idivc when 
in addition to doing this, tliej connect, like conjunctions, the clause 
which they introduce w ith the rest of the sentence — Rcfoie Accord 
ing to Ram, thej may be parsed as conjunctions See Patn^p j/j 

Examples — Pronounce the word as I do he atrived or wc 
wcie starting , you are not so clever your brother' (is clever) 

I w ill come %)Iicti I am at leisure , they remained tinpl night set 
in , the truth will come out bcfme we are done after the vote was 
taxen, the assenililv 'bro'kc up 1? or oilier examples uc Q. j-fj A 
tnd Q 3 oa ) I have been ill sum Monday last ( Monday op 
to now prep governing Monday m the objective c'tsc) I saw 
him many years since {-^a^o adverb modifying sart) I met him 
long since (-long ago , adv) ; since yesterday {pnp\i ^tnee Wed 
nesday evening (.pnp) Januirj {piep ) uncelho /d/Z/Augusl 
(prep ) since the time when the comet appeared (;>/<?>) govern 
ing ////w in the objective case he has not been heard of tile 
comet appeared {lorj or conj adv it is si\ j ears since he was 
man led (conjunction or I (i/y adverb) See Q, 3/p , 

201 Explain and illustrate the various uses of Taut’ 

Ans (i) He saw me, but could not hear me [co ordifintinp conj )’ 

(2) “\ll bitt\\\m had fled” ( —except , pieposition) , 

(3) There is but one step between lying and stealing («*onl> 

adverb ) 

(4) ‘“It never rains i/// it pours” {■^except or unices^ or if uoi 

It pours -without pounng —subordinating conj heie) 

bee Kowe Abbot p 266 , ' 

(5) But for jou I would have lost mv money (-except for yon 

—if it had not been for you here, suboidinotin^ conj 

(6) lam all ruined -1 am everything except being rumw 

= except that I am very nearly ruined {—subordinating conj) 

(7) Thtire IS nobody in my class f<wi' can answer tlus question 
( — that not can — that cannot — letaiivc pi onOun) 

(8) There is no one but likes him {—that not hkeS”*that docs 

not like him , — i dative pronoun)^ ’ 



202" Explain and illustrate the various uses of *as ’ 

Avs (1) Lei us help him trfjic is poor I — couj ) 

(2) Such skill as lie displnvedT is rare { - which , — lelattvc), 

(3) I met him 1 was walking along the road (=«when ; — 
, coitj, adj) See Q, 177 B and'^? 200 

(4) He IS flj ( — ttd7'crdoi degree modifying hottest 

nT { — Lonj (id7' Or joining the sentence 'he is intelli- 

gent’) he is intenigeni — N B For purposes of anah SIS, how’ever 
as Jit. ts nthtbticnf is to be consideicd as an adjunct to 

the first itSf sie Q 240 and Q B and Q 3oo 

(5) As (-— <iff >erb of degtee mod far) far as {conj or con^ 
adv ) 1 understand him, he is not a bad man For purposes of 
nnahsis, 'nr 7 vnderstana Atm' taken as a whole has an adverbial 
force, (ire Q 340^ Q ^77 B and Q 300) 

(<j) As two is to one, so four is to two — Four is 1 elated to two 
so («in thrt degree) as (—in which degree) two is related to one 
j^ristobe parsed ns a conjunction ox covj adv ^ while so is an 
adveib modifying the verb ts If, however, the sentence has to be 
aiialv sed, j/j IS an adv'erbinl adjtinct to the predicate ''ts to iaio^ 
avhile ‘fir hao ts to and is an adverbial clause, ndiunct to so 6 ce 
Q 240, 0 177 B and Q 200 

I7) ^ oung os (-though tonj) he was, I found it was no easy 
matter to deceive him 

(S) (o) I loved him as if he had been mj own brother — 1 loved 
him os 1 would have loved him, if he had been my own brolhei 
(—m the manner in which , — cottjttttcftvc adv lonjuitciton com 
mg before the sentence “I would have loved him”) For purposes 
of analjsis, howev’cr, 'or / xooitid have lovtd /ri//;’ — adverbial clause 
adjunct to the predicate Jaxttd See Q. 240, 200 and 177 B 

(| 5 ) I lore him asiC he were my brolhei (-1 love him as I 
w ould love Inni if he w ere mv brother {— tow adz' or cottjitncitoti 
as explained above) See Q, 240 200 and 177 /? 

(9) He IS to be seen there os usual (-os is usual is 
usual •—fiJainie) 

(10) You must see me ever} day, as J have told vou alreadv 

( « vv li icli « that vou must see me ; e/ah? e) 

(1 1) I his will sei ve v'ou as bread —This will serve jou ns bread 

will serve vou ( — eonj adz> ozcottjtmcUon) Note — For the purpose 
of analjsis, how ev'er 'as Jnead zvtil savc^ou'xs to be taken ns a 
whole and anaivsed as an clause, adjunct to the predicate 

'zvtU serve' -See (9 240, 200 .and 177 // 

(12) The aiguments arc os follow (-which —leJahve) 

■ (p) He spoke os follows— He spoke in the mannei or ( — that 
—relaitvepionoun){o\\o\\s . 

^ pleader- He did not do well as .a 
pleader could do well iconj adv ox conjunction) For the pur- 

adverbial clause, 'or o hleadet 
could da zt'cJi> -Sec 2 240, 200 and 177 ^ , 
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203 State and exemplify the various useiS of ‘so ’ 

Am (i) There was nothing to be seen, and JO we went ou 
way (—therefore , — conj) * 

(2) If you are angry with me, say jo (— it , pronofi^) 

(3) He spoke jo loud as to be heard {•^advetb of degree modi 
fying loud) 

(4) It IS JO ( — very , advet b modifying liUle) htti® w® d 

for one another but still we should evtend our i#>mpathy tc 
wards alL i 

(5) I am JO glad to see you (-=\erj' , — adverb modif>Jngjf/o^^ 
Cf The view is jo fine ( —very ) 

(6) \s two IS to one, JO four IS to two. See ^ (6) 

204 Pomt out and exemplify the different uses 0 

•that.’ ' 

Am (i) I lent him iJiat book ( — demonstrative itdjectwd) 

(2) I take this place, you take that ( — demonstrative /^o«o/r« 

(3) 1 mistook his room for that of the stranger ( — d®nionstrativ 

/yo«o««— the room of the stranger) , 

(4) He said that he would not go ( — conj ) ^ 

(5) that lam engaged 1 cannot go to se?1nm (-be 
cause i—conj ) 

(61 He worked hard /?/a/he might pass (—in order that — coiij 

(7) I warned him that theie was a plot against his life-( — conj 
preceding the sentence there was a plot etc ) As to hon to anal>s 
the sentence see a 239 

(8) This IS the book that I lost (relative pronoun ) ,~ 

305 Construct sentences to illustrate the vanou 

modes of usmg —‘yet,’ ‘only,’ and ‘howevef’ 

Am (i) Though he may not trust roe, yet (CO ordinatin 
conjunction) will 1 love him He has not^'c^ f—even now , advet 
of time) been able to finish his work He \syet abo> ( — tdverb) 

(2) He IS my only son (-adjective) Do as you please , onl 
do It well (-LO ordinaling conjunction ,— provided that , see Q. tji 
1S7) You have only ( — adverb) to read carefully this book t 
stand high in the examination 

(3) You have done us a great wrong , howevet ( — co-ordinatm 
conjunction -nevertheless , see Q 177, 178) we will not mind , 
much However {—adverb of degree, modifying strongly) strongl 
I may be opposed by others in the matter, J am resolved 'upo 
doing my best. 

206 Construct sentences to illustrate thSj variou 
modes of using ‘all,’ ‘what,’ and ‘one ’ 

Am (i) All of them are of this opinion { — pronoun) » H 
rushed into my chamber all ovA of breath ( — ad/erb —entirely 
He IS a// but dead (—everything noun in apposipon with he 
subjective complement of he) He is all attention when he pre 
pares his school lessons (—adverb modifvmg attention) Sham 
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being lost, «// IS lost (*= everything , noun )» Thej robbed him of 
his all (“everything , iwuii\ We shall die (indef. niimeml adj ) 
Money is the loot of all evil (adj of quantity m mass or bulk) Se& 

Q, 90 

(2) What —SeeQ, 1x3, 714 tts 
' (3) Otic — See Q xix 

, 207, Construct sentences to point out the various 

modes of using —‘‘some,’ ‘no,’ and ‘much ’ 

Ans (1) The event happened some thirty years ago (“about 
indednite numeral adj. here used as an adverb modifying the adjec- 
tive SeeQ go), Some hoys hanging about (“indef 
numeral adjecln'e) Some of the boys were absent! — pronoun) 
Some Said ‘yes’ , some said ‘/w’ (pronoun) 

(2) He IS happier for his wealth (=none the happier “in 
no greater degree happy — advetb of degree modifying happtet ) 
He IS no lawyer (indef numeral adj) He could be seen no move 
— (adverb modifying the verb ww^e) Wo man was pi esent (indef 
numeral adj ) 

(3) He IS muck better now ( — adverb.modifying bettet) Much 
might be said on both sides of the question ( — noun) He is much 
the best boy in his class ( “by far , advetb modifying ‘/ 7 /o best ’) 

wool “adj of quantity 

207 A Parse the ■vords or expressions m itahcs. 

(a) He was so cruel that he was hated by evetybody 

{fi\ No soonet was the doctor called in than the patient died 

(4 He is more shrewd than we ima^ned he was 

(rf) “ I wondered, rejoiced, laughed, &c., to see him there ’’ 

(e) “I blushed, was ashamed, angry, sorry &.c , to hear tt” 

(l) “Sad to relate ” 

Cf) “He was the first to come ’ 

(//) “You are unwise to speak so JluenilyP 

(f) “This was strange to heat, after all his professions ” 
ij) “I have no wish, hope, ambition, desire, to succeed'' 

(/t) ‘Give me your promise to obey ” 

( 1 ) “He had the sense to perceive hts mistake ' 

(w> “I have the pleasure, honour &c to infoim you ^c" 

(«) “Be kind enough to e\cuse me ” 

(£>) “I know not when to begin ” 

Kp) “I must know the hoxo an i the why " 

(g) “I know not whether to term it a fault or a misfortune ” 

(r) “The difficulty is hoie to teach him that he needs teaching ' 
is) British soldiers are not less remarkable for their humanity 

than Jot theit bravtry. 

It) He is mote to be praised foi his bravery ///os for his good 
tnannets 

(«) Tire house is not such as I like 
(7/), Jle docs not write so well as you 
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' (7i>\ The Romans fought fu bra\el> i^/o; Bmons i 
( i) Gold md silver have luone , but sttc/i as I have, I give thie- 
Atis (rt) i'o— ndv modifying the adjective O/rc// //irt / saas 
& c “adverbial evprressions of comparison modifying the verb so^ 
see Q. i'jtB, 303^103,140 j ' 'if 

kb) No—^A\ mod the adv soonet {see Q loy) sooner— nisr 
mod thepredicatevr/rtjrflte^r// /i 4 a« adverbial e'cp 
of comparison modifying the adv soonet , i/iatt being a subordinating 
conj introducing the sub adv exp See iT/B, 100 and 240, 

{£) More — adv modifying the ad) j/trcwd Then we tniaqtmh 
{that) he sons {shtewd — adv e\p of comparison mod the adv mote 
see J99Ar 202, 177^ and 240) 

(rf) To see him Ihete — adv es-p of cause, mod the 'predicate 
svondeted 6s*c , — an instance of thegerundial infinitiv6 used adverbi- 
ally [see b 244 (12), (j) and {t), Q. J99/ ks)t (/) and {ti) ] '' , 

(e) To hear ti — adv exp mod the pred cate blushed , the 
same as (rf) above ' ^ 

kf) To t elate— ndiV exp of reference mod the adit* sad 3 
gerundial infinitive used adverbially , see (rf) and (e) above <• , 
is) To come— adv exp of rcfeience mod the adj fif) 

ke) and (/) above / 

(A) To speak — adv exp of clause (“because you speaV) 

mod the adj umtnsc , see {d), (e), (/) and (?) above r, , 

(t) To heat— adv exp of reference mbd the adj st/an^e 
(t) To succeed— id) exp qualifying the noun 7insh 6^c , * s^e 
Q I 99 y(j),( 7 ).(«) - _ ' 

(<l) To obc}’— ad} exp qualifying the noun ptomise (gerun-^ 
dial infinitive used adjectivallv)— Q, 199 / {s), 

(§■) above 

{/) To pet ceme his mistake— ad] exp qualifying the liOnn nr/w 
sec (?) and ( 7 ) above and Q. 199 T’fj), {f) and («) 

{in) To inform you— ad} exp qualifying the noun pleasitte , 
Cf)) (^' "ind (/) aboroe 1 

(«) adv modifying the adj to excuse me k%exm 

dial infinitive used adverbially) — adv exp modifying the adjec- 
tive (d), (0, (/), ( ?), {h), («) (7) &*c 

(0) Jl'hen to be^in — Noun exp object of knoso i ' 

ip) Mow, wAj'— nouns — objects of must know ' - 

(?) WlKthcr to /cm— Noun exp object of knov) 

{1) How to tuxJi Sr*c — Noun exp case in apposition with dtff 
culty complement of the incomplete verb is , 

ki) Adv mod the adj ' tetnarkhble Than fot‘ their 

bravery -\\ian (they are lemarkable) for their bravery — adverbial 
exp of comparison modifying the abv less See (^) kc), (d) above, 
and 177B, 240, 202, 200 and 100 ' 

(/) Pfore — adv modifying the adj exp tobe ptaised Than for 
hts good viattnets — than he is to be praised for his good mannefs— 
adv exp of comparison mod the adv mote, see(b),{c),{d'},{s)ahQve 
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N. B Than is here a subordinating eonjj introducing" a sub* 
ordinate adverbial expression— he 7 S io be pi aised ^Cy 
^ (k) Such — Pronominal adjective cf the demonstrative kind refer- 
ring to house. It is called predicate adjective by Bam ip 62) N B 
1 he predicate of a sentence is often made up of an incomplete verb 
^aud'an adjective } Me The adjectiv e is called ^‘predi- 

cate adjective ” — Baxn Rovve calls it the “subjective complement^’ 
_ He says — “When a verb of incomplete predication is intransitive 
01 passive* the complement relates to the subject and is called the 
“srtbjective complement ** Roiiic 1 10, or su 237. 

which— Relative pronoun, having fonts antecedent house , 
and object of the transitive verb Itlc 

iv) Sih^Adv mod if} mg the adverb, tocB As jw/=*as you 
{v\ me well)— adv. exp. of comparison modifying the adv soj sec 
(«)j t^), above and 177^, 200, and 202, 

(wli As — ^Adv. modifying the adv brave/) , As the 
{fought bravely ) — adv exp of comparison moclif}ing the first 
tadv ) See (ri), {b), (c), (//), {<•), aboiv and 177^, 200 and 202 

(0 Such as I have, I give thee — I give thee such as (>»vvhich} 
i hmte (—possess' .Sr/M— noun, direct object of c . Mce— indirect 
object oigive , as'^iuhtch — relative pronoun having for its antece- 
dent such 

207 B Parse ijbe words, phiases or expressions in 
jtahes 

/a) “They dragged my friend awav, /*« vam nsisUitg 
\o) “Up we climbed, //ff ” 

(c) “ 77 /m ifo/a, they departed ” 

id) *'Brt.ahfast bnded, they went out for a walk 

(t) Sword tn Uaiid, he marched on 

(/> “I vvns Iving on the grass, an vnopetud book by my sidt ’ 

(C) Breaffast ctrety we resumed our joumc> 

(/') The da 7 un appeatingy all the citizens marrhed out 
(/) The /own ha^uig been iakOUy all the inlmbitants fled, 

(y) He insisted on the vutUer being postponed 
{k) We lost m consequence of /he mottim having been bt ought 
without due notice 

<0 “He was exempted from strving on the jurv as being ovu 
sixty’’ ' ' 

(///) “Our remaining horse was unht foi the road as wanting 
, art eye ” ^ 

(//) conquer edy I am at least not disgraced ” 
io) “I should have never attempted it unicss Per stnxdcd bv vou ” 
{p) I alvrays failed till helped by hun ' 

iq) “I he news rf true vv ill alter our plans ” 

(/) ’’Although honest, he vvas not trusted ’’ 

(^) However thoughilessy he is not a rogue, 

AO Althouqh a fooly he is not all a fool 
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<«) '^Supposing this to be true wKat follows ’ , 

Iv) Judqing from what has happened^ he might not piss ^ 
<«/) Granting all ihts^\v\io.Ci6AQ\\s'* T , ' 

(i) “The real culprit having confessed his crime, man was 
released ” ^ , 

O') “My wife expectini' me to leturn did not leave the house ” 
Having given wm the master praised my indus- 
trj'" Being tired of soork^^ men went back to their houses 
(s) “Having been nvamed of the danger I staved there no longer^ 
Hot minding -ni} advice, he fell into a gnevous error “Hav- 
ing said all that / wished to say' I bade him good morning ’’ 
(srt) “I saw a ship sailing into the harbour' 
ipb) Sailing too near the rocks, the ship went down 
(sej Not knowing the value of the prize, the cock threw it awaj 
(zdi “Knowing this I wis -aot smpnze^" 
ise) “Surprised at his answer, I knew not what to reply ” 

He ran a race he dreamt a dream , he walked Jive miles, 
he walked a long walk he fought a good fight 
Ans N B — Before proceeding to answer these questions, 
read Q 8a where the nominative absolute is defined The* nom 
abs IS also called the Adverbial Subject iby ■^.bbot p 96) because it 
IS part of an adverbial expression see Q 199 K {s) and Q 224 (7) 
(a) The exp is adicrbial and modihes the pred dragged. / 
*« vain &»<r -= while I was m \ain resisting /— Nominatne abso 
lute or the ad\ erbial subject 

iP) \dr erbial exp modifving climbed up, the predicate beings 
-while remained below He — Adverbial subject or the nom abs 
(^) Adv exp mod departed TO/j This (being) done«= 

when this was done This — Nom absolute. 

(d) Breakfast (hax ing) ended -> when breakfast had ended — adv 
exp mod went out Breakfast— 7 ^om abs 

(e) Sword in Sword (being) in hand — Adr exp de 

noting manner mod marched on Sword — Nom abs, or it may 
be parsed as an adverbial object— sec Q 88 , 

(/") An unopened book {being) by my side — adv exp mod 'ivas 
vj'/fff, the predicate Book — Nom abs" ' 

(g) Breakfast (bein^ over — Adv exp mod resumed Brt.ak- 
fast — Nom abs 

( 4 ) Ad\ exp of time mod marched out, the predicate. Hawn 
— Nom absolute. * 

(r) Adv exp mod fled, lown — ^Nom absolute ^ * 

{j ) Noun exp governed m the objectne case by the prep 
jV B — ^The matter being postponed -The matter’s being post- 
poned, so that being postponed is a noun exp {Abboti 

( 4 ) Noun exp being the object of in consequence of winch has 
the force of a preposition N 5 — The motion hating' been 
brought &.C —The motion’s hating been brought — haling been 
brought being a noun exp {Abbot) , 
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(/) Servutg — Veibal noun object of fronu As of) 

bein^ ovt.r sixty— e\p of cause, inod, w/w As — 

has <heie) the force of a preposition having for object the noun e\p 
ban St over sixty 

(wi Adv e\p denoting <r/i//j£ mod. the predicate loas unfit 
because of— used (here) as preposition governing the noun 
evpression wantms; an eye in the objective case. 

t«) (here) t/ioie^/t conquered — a^Iv exp mod the 

predicate am not disstratai /f\s to be parsed ns a subordinating 
•conjunction thus —If or though {lam) conquered 

{o) Adv exp denoting condition mod the predicate should 
hctvc attcinpt.d Unless is to be parsed as a subordinating conjunciion 
introducing a clause thus — Unless {T /tail been) persuaded by you 
ip) Adv exp denoting time mod the pred failed Till is to 
be parsed as a subordinating conjunction introducing a clause 
thus-; — Till (/ had been) helped bv him 

(p) adv exp at condition mod. the predicate ?w// CA>) 

altet Jf IS to be parsed as subordinating conj introducing a clause 
•thus — If {it is) true 


{r) Adv exp of tonditwn mod the pred. soas not it listed Ai~ 
dkousth IS to be parsed as subordinating conjunction intioditcing a 
clause thus '—Although {he was) honest. 

(j) Adv exp mod the pred ismtatoguc //uTyt.t'i?r--ishere 
an adverb mod the adjective 

{/) Adv exp oi condition mod the picdicatc m ;;n/ «// a fool 
Although IS to be parsed as a subordinating conjunction mtro 
ducing a clause thus —Although {he ts) a fooL 

(«) Adv exp of eondition-^li you suppose this d.c.--mod 
the predicate /0//1JWJ to be parsed as an inifietsonal 

aww/r/if, that IS to saj , a pauiciple used impcrsonallj, because it 
may ^relate to any and every person, and not to any one person in 
particular Thos, stififiosiiiir f/us to be frife’=»\( you (I, or thev 
or he) suppose Ac —See Mcrfeld 01 Abbot ’ 

(v) Adv exp denoting modifying /«/?/// Jtidztnv 
is to be parsed .is an bee (r/) above. ‘ 

(w; Adv exp of condition (—if you grant Ac ) mod the predi 

j >s to be parsed as an impersonal absolute 

bee (k) and («») above , 

ti) Adv exp mod the pred 7 vas teleased Culprit is to be 
parsed as a •nominative absolute or an .adv'crbial subject , ( — when the 
real culpnt confessed his ciimc) {«), (f,), ^c), {d}, <e), etc aboiie 
. O') Expeciwy. me to tctiim~-P,n adv of cause {-btcausc she 

nSfirm? return), modifying the pred did not leave, dm 

referring to the noun wife Having stven ch 
(participle) adjective exp qu,ihfying master Jieiinr^itt cd—an 
adj exp jiulifvmg , 

warned eU -(P.assive participle lefemng to /) 
Adv. exp modifying the pred stayed {^ since I had been wwned) 
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Not miiidmg nty advice (active participle referring to hi) — Adv 
e\p ol cause 'mai. the predicate fell {—because he did not mind 
' iny advice) — Abbot 

Havinq said &-c (participle referring to /) — Adjectirc e\p 
qualifying / i 

(sa) —(participle refernng to ship) — An adj exp 

quilifying ship 

(zb) Sailing too near the rocks ‘‘{?wci\c\p\Q referring to ship) 
— ^Adv exp mod, the pred went dotvn ( — because she sailed too 
near the rocks) — Abbot 

{zc) Not knowing Sr*e ( — ^t^a//jtfitdidnotlcnoiv&.c) — Participle 
referring to cock , — adverbial exp mod. ihrexv away 

{cd) Knoxving lilts (because I knew this) — Participle referring 
to I , — adv exp mod was surprized " > 

{ze) Sui prised e/t -being surprised &.c — Because I was 
surprised &c — (participle referring to I) adv exp modifying 
knew not ^ i 

{zf) A fate — cognate obj of the intransitue ran aii ad\. 
exp mod the pred ran See Q 83 and 224. A rfreaw— cognate 
object of the intransitive dreamt ( — an adv exp mod the, pred 
dreamt) See Q. and 224 Five miles — cia)t.cx (of distance) 
of the intransitive walked ( — an adv exp mod the pred walked 
See Q. 8S and Abbot » 

A long walk — cognate object of the intransitive walled , (—an 
adv exp mod walked) See Q, 83 and 224. 

A good fight— obj of the intransitive fought ( — an adv 1 
exp mod the predicate yhw/A/) Stc Q B3 and 224 

207 C Parse the •words, phrases 01 expressions in. 
itahcs — 

(a) I like n rascal to be punished 

(b) The prisoner was oia»*red to be executed , 

(c) I saw him die 

{<0 I helped him dress his wound 

(e) He was taught lo swim ' 

(f) “He was ordered to be exposed to wild beasts ” > < 

(g) The wretched slav e was made to stand in ithe presence of' 
thousands of spectators 

(h) They begged the Governor to pardon him 
it) We use steel pens He used to walk 

(;) He was striving to make liis way with a heav y ladenwvaggon 
through a miry lane 

ik) Instead of devouring the man, the tiger began io fawn on, 
and caress him - ' 

(/) “The lion springing on the assailant forced it io Ittrn ftom, 
Andr odes'' 

(/«) So, falling on his knees he besought Hercules to tome and" 
help him m his troubles 
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C//) How dare you send /&/*//«.unt!l you havd tried io do tvtth- 
mt me ? , , , 

'o) He was glad io do 11ns I am winingc io do Hits I am not 
able io do tins 1 am sorry to do tins 
t^) All that he did was to curse and suteat at the hoiscs< 

(y) The wheels began to sink deeper and deeper into the pit ; 

and then it was too late io do anything 
(;) He felt a hand Zo/rc// //rw/ I wmched him tahe the rtipce 
is) Their importunity was and both requests- 

were granted 

(/) 1 can " 0 . He must do ti He must (i) be asked ( 2 ) io do ti, 

(«) He bade the officers iet loose a second lion to destroy the 
first He asked the wolf to show him the way home. But 
the.mastiff w-as too strong to be overpowered 
(fi) The wolf could not forbear e\ ery now* and then turning to 
admire Ins companion He began to be susput-ous. Show 
you the way, sir , To be sine, I wil’ 

(pd) To lose ends freedom is a loss not to be enduted The bait 
appeared to be worn away Indeed, to tJl you the truths I 
have not tasted food for the last four days I adxnsc you 
io come with me and you will be sure io get what you want 
(i) I am content to be poor You are not shapely /o /rZ 
There is not much to cat I could give anything^ to be tn 
. such condition He is determined to hnoio the scact He 
determined to do ti, 

iy) To think that it should come to this ! Thou wear a lion’s 
hide ? I did no more than make a beginning Sooner than 
resist^ I am ready to die To hear you talk, one w'ould 
think }ou knew ^nothing, To bu binfil missed the train 
{p) 1 know It to be ri^ht Overpowered, but not melted, he 
CQXisfimGd to be elected consul He was considered io be a 
scholar. They considered him to be a scholar, 

(ca) The Jcw^ight lawfully claim a pound of flesh to be cutofi 
* nearest Antonio’s heart. She requested Shylock to bs 
merciful, to take the monrv and io bid her tear the bond 
Ans N B — The infinitive IS often said to <•<?«///(!:/<•, ? c to be 
the complement of a preceding noun or ptonoun For evample, 
m— {a) I like a rascal to bepumshed, a rascal is not the object of 
lih, for you do not like “a rascal, ” but "i rascal to be pumshedl' 
Consequently, tascal is only the partial object and it has for its 
complement the infinitive /o which is, therefore, the 

toinplemeni of the object or more shortly, the objective complement, 
Bence, when a verb of incomplete predication is transitive and in 
the active voice, the complement relates to the object afid is called 
iho/objcctive complement of the verb , ^ec Rowep no. 

In the same way m (^) “The prisoner was ordered to be 
executed, the prtsonei was ooX.- ot dated at all, but what was 
ordered was the execution of the prisoner, or in the words of thV 

5 
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^entcncet the 'fnsorit 1 o be ixecated'' Consequently, "pnsoner" 
IS only the partial subject, and it has for its complement the in 
€nitive be exeatted^* which is therefore called the compleinhd of 
the subject Here when a verb of incomplete predication is intrah> 
situ e or passive, the complement relates to the subject 

nnd IS called the subjective complement of the verb, %o&Ti<rve 
p, jio, and Abbot p 7^ i 

(ai Objective complement 0/ , (b) subjective comple 
ment of prisoner , (c)-^to) die — obj compl of him , {d)—ito) dress 
^c — In addressing iSLc adv exp mod helped 1 

<«l To svnm — (Noun exp — retained object nf the passive ^uiis 
taught For the definition of a retained object, Je# 2 85 ''It is 
also the subjective complement of he 

( /■) Subj compl of he (g) Subj -compl of slave (A) Obj 
cOmpl of Governor (i) Object of the transitive verb psc , to vfallt 
— ^noun exp object of the transitive used 

(;) 5 /wi;e IS not a transitive verb — we strive for something, 
— ^therefore to make &*c should be considered as an adverbial exp- 
of purpose — (striving /or the purpose 0/ making hts way) — Gemn 
dial inf adverbially joined to the predicate was striving ‘ ^ 

(k) To begin is a transitive verb , to fawn an &^c — Noun e\p 
object of began > 

(0 springing (participle referring to /m«)— adjeciiv e quahfv ing 
the noun lion To turn — Objective complement 

(m) (participle referring to adjective qualifjnng 

he To come and help him — objective complement of Hercules t 
or, jou may parse it as a gerundial infinitive of purpose and 
adv erbially joined to — besought him purpose of 

coming and /ielpuig\ , 

(«) To dare in the sense of to be bold enough^ is . transitive: 
Hence, (to) send for me (here) — is a gerundial infinitive of purpose 
(for the purpose of sending for me) used adverbially To try is a 
transitive verb, hence to do without me is here a noun exp object 
of have tried 

(u) Gerundial infinitives adverbially modifying the adjectives 
glad, '■inlling, able, sorry &*c. j > 

(p) To airse Noun exp complement of w<w— of the 
same case as the subject all for, the verb to be has the same case 
after it as before it , subjective complement of all ^ 

iff) To sink— object of the transitive began , see {h ) above To 
do anything — for the purpose of doing anything — gerundial infini 
live adverbially joined to the adjecttve late . 

(r) ( To) touch &^c — Objective complement of hand {To) take 
— obj compl of him - f 

(j) jVot to be rvnjZrrf^irresistible, — adjective qualifying itn- 
poriumty , subj compl i 

{it Can {to) go infinitive complement according to 

Jdaiie, sec 239 According to Abbot, however, it -a subjective 
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^tomplemirti .(Tb) da ?/— subj compi olfte oi infin. comp] otmush 
To be asked b^c —The same as above. To do */— genindial mfin 
adverbially joined to “/o be ask^d - , - 

(«) (7b) let loose-^Oh} compi 'of ojfficers 'To destroy — for 'the 
purpose of destroying — gerundial infinitive adv joided to bade^ 
To show htin &•€ — Obj compi of wolf. To be ovetpowered-^^kmn- 
dial infinitive adverbially joined to the adj strong 

{v) TutniJi^ b*c — Verbal noun — object of the transitive could 
Jtot {to) fotbear To admit e&>c “Foi the purpose of adminng — 
gerundial infinitive adverbially joined to the verbal nOun turtlm^ 
N B — A verbal noun partakes of the nature of a vefb and takes 
an object when the verb is transitive. To be susptcious—'&cmi exp 
object of the transitive be^an See (^) and {q) To be sure — 
(adverbial) gerundial infinitive (of purpose), briefly used as in a 
parenthesis , also called the parenihettcal infinitive 

{w) To lose Ss^c. — Noun e^p subject, agreeing with the predi- 
cate IS a 'loss Not to be endut ed - unendurable^ adjective qualifying' 
loss To be wont away — subjective compi To tell you the truih-^ 
(adverbial) gerundial infinitive (of purpose ) briefly used as in a 
parenthesis , this is the parenthetical use of the gerundial infinitive 
(of purpose) or, still more shortly, the parenfhchccd infinitive See \v') 
above. To come b*c — Objective complement of you. To get 6'’^— 
gerundial infinitive 6f purpose adverbially mod the adjective sure 
Cr) To be poor— adv, exp (gettmdtal) mod the adjective 
content 7b a/— geiundial infinitive (of purpose) adverbially 
mod the adj shapely. To eat — gerundj adj e\p qualifying much. 
used here as a noun. To be m such gerundial infinit, (pur- 
pose) adverbially mod would {to) ^ive To Know the secret— adv 
exp mod. is determined , determined being here used as an adjec> 
tive, meaning — firm in put pose. 7b rfb r/— the doing of it — noun 
etp. object of the transitive detet mined. 

Jy) The infinitive is sometimes used absolutely in exclamation 
and interrogatioU It is then called the exclamatory infinitive 
^bsolutej and the interrogative infinitive (absolute) respectively. 
7b think — exclamatory infinitiVe (absolute) interrogative 

infinitive (absolute) I did no more than make a beginning •» I did 
'no more (=>no greater) than (I did much) {to) make {•^\o making) a 
loginning, than . —subordinate adv. exp mod. 

the adv. more • See Q.' lyy B , soo , sos , zoy A soy B 

Sooner than resist I am ready to die-soonei than (I am ready) 
■f to) resist, I am ready to die — I am soonei ready to die than (7 am 
ready) (to) resist The italicised exp.—subord adv exp modifying 
the adv sooner To lesist — gerundial infin (purpose) adverbially 
mod the adjective teady. To hear you {to) talk etc.—n(lv gerundial 
in^, parenthetically used To talk — obj. compi of you To be bnef 
—The adv (gerundial inf parenthetically used i , 

('<0 above. 

UJetpowered and tilelted are (passive) participial adjectives qualify- 
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ingf he, i To be elected gerundial infin (purpose) adverbially 

mod, consenteddo consent being an intrans verb Cww//— subjective 
complement of he N6te~ The verb to be has the 'same case aftei 
It as before it, and here consul is in apposition with he — See Nes 
field To be a jf/io/or— subjective compi of he , scholar is in the 
nominative case, as above, , 7 b be a scholar — objective complement 
of httn , scholar is in the objective case here, because 'htvi is in the 
objective case. — Nesfield 

{sa) To be cut oJfi—igassivG) participial adjective, qualifying 
To be merctful—oh}Gct compi of ShyiocL To take the money j to 
bid her teat Ss*c — o^ compi of Shyloch 

107 D Parse tne words, phrases or other expressions 
m itahcs 

N JB For the dednition of the cognate accusative, the direct 
and the indirect objects, the retained object, the dative of interest, 
the factitive accusative, the adverbial object, and the nominative 
absolute or the adverbial subject. See Q 82-88 ante The 
student is also referred to Q le^oA where the present subject is also 
further discussed 

(a) I envy he> good health We allowed him two rupees 
1 will forgive them their fault John brought Thomas a book 

fli) My brother taught my brother French I will shew your 
(i) friend (2) everything (3) that is to be seen This man owed me 
money My uncle left me some money They refused me admission 

(c) He promised me help You answered me nothing The 
affaii causM him much trouble He tore me open the sealed 
envelope He saved me much tropble 

(d) We heard ( i) him (2) confess his fault He asked his sister 

0 question. Replayed wtf a tricL He stared r/rc in the face. He 
play ed me false - ' 

(e) They laughed him to scorn He talked me to sleep He 
looked tlie ySrrjo// in the face. His speech stopped short in the 

' middle He fell ill of fe\er Your plan proved successful Re 
died a miserable pauper 

(/) He sighed a he.avy Ji^/i It blew a heavy j'ofc He lived 
a lover of wine They shouted applause They fined him ten 
iupees He ran a great rtsh The disease must run its cow sc 
He ran a race’' . 

{g) I enry }ou yoat talents 1 ga\e li) him (2)* to understand 
that he wotild get nothing This mistake w ill lose you many marks, 
Reran wic hard for the /irre The man yoU were sthtmg at is 
gone Thq house you lived in has fallen down He avas not 
particularly careful about the food he ate , 

(//) He was thought dead I heard him say it They appointed 
him judge I called him a^ fool We-Tiave at last got the thing 
we fought /or Mind, you write »/c wo; if as to what happens - I 
took, the' man prisonei, , , > , ' . 

1 'itr*)' He breathed lijs last. He fought his best He tried -hiS 
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/lardesf He shouted his loudest He did riot see (i)// (a) fd co»^ 

I was taught bj tny mother I was called a fooL He 

was made king I was refused this favottt The following questions 
w ere asked me bj the examiner > 

(;■) He wept bitter He drank a of water He 

went awav without any decision having been ai'rtved at ^ He 
followed OTc a short from the town I ha\e been here a 

forinigJit to da} This book is worth a great deal “To reign is 
worth amhtioii, though in hell ’ Rice is four annas a seer 

(it) I do not care a fig for him He is fined five Rupees They 
turn ten Rupees He is two older than I am. “He is 
worth you and me put together ” The wall is Iwentj jeet high 
‘He stood this side of me ” He will come thtee days hence ' “He 
came the shortest taay ’’ 

(/) During the ten vcars that he lu ed there, he wrote a lot of 
books -before he left fol London He w ent a long w/y' This is 
fi\*e''//w« harder than that one 

(/«) They had given him ofience They knew that the> would 
never be forgiven that ofience Pardon was offered if they 
- would submit “He waited some di^’s to see whether they would 
submit *’ Two months after this occurrence, he went home. 

(«) “But the three stood their ground , and now they had 
gained their countrymen tunc enough to loosen the props of the 
bridge.’* “We prayed that he might live and fight another battle^ 
—Abbot 

{p) “But the brave Horatius, his wound retarding him (for he 
had been wounded in the last contest) could not run back in lime, 
and so was left alone, the enemy pressing on him in front, and the 
nver — which was fully fifty yards broad — surging and foaming 
behind ” One moment h« paused One moment he seemed to be 
sinking but the next he rose — Abbot 

ip) “Great was the fear that the Tuscan army caused the 
Romans" Messenger after messenger had amved bringing the 
(l) consuls (21 word (3) that this town had been taken or that town 
burned — Abbot 

(^) But the eagle answ'ered, “Just now you told (i) us (2) you 
loere a b'ast Go to jour friends, the beasts They need your help 
(r) more (2) than we ” The bat retired m confusion , but an hour 
afterwards, foitune inclining toward the beasts, she humbly 
approached the lion, ofiimig him hot help “You would not do 
Us a ktndfuss when we were in trouble,’’ roared the lion, “and now 
do you talk of gwiog us your help” Away with you The 
'once over, I will make short work with jou —Abbot 
- (r) Rejected bv both parties— the natural result of her 
cowardice— the bat was forced to lead a sahtary life So he sulks 
m dark places, and prefers the night to the day— a warning to all 
irien that they iriust not tnm — Abbot 

{fi “He was said to have disobeyed hts parents — a fault deemed 
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unpfirdonable Jri those d-ijs” ^‘Vou were sifem ^\hfc^l'.lccused--a 
clear confession 6F guilt.” he were elected la membet of Parha 

meat — not n \ery probable event— ihm he might Bo us 'great 
^od\ 

(0 “Will \ou give /ntn your confidence— w. rascal banished 
from all society ’ 

Ans {a) fja — Indirect object of health— da ect ohfitS. 

N B The indirect object refers to the person, while the direct to the, 
thing In reality, however, the direct object is an advab modi* 
fying the \ erb of winch it is m object, whereas the direct object 
IS a noUn and therefore, tnilj speaking, the object of a \ erb 

Him — Indii obj of allowed Rupees— "Dntci obj of allowed 
Then, — Indirect obj of forgive Fault— Vive obj of forgive Thomas 
—Indirect obj of brought (here dntue of interest) Book — Direct 
obj N B — The dative of interest is a kind of indirect object 
Sec Q 86 ' 

{b) Brother — Indir obj of taught French — Dir obj of taught 
Fncnd (indir obj ) every thing (direct) , that ts to be seen — adjec- 
tive exp qualifying the noun avtything Me (indir ) , money (direct) 
Me ImaiT) w/OT/^' (direct) 1/cimdir) admission \dir obji See 
jV B in (a) above 

(ct Me (indir) , help (dir.) Me (indir ) nothing (dll' ) ffwi 
(indtr) , tiouble (dir) Me (indirect obj and dative of interest 
ad\^ mod tote ) , envelope (direct obj » Me (indir obj and datiVfc 
of interest) , ttoubleimdn obj ) See jV B in (o) above 

(d) Him (object) {to) confess /its fault (obj complement of 
him) Sistei (indir.> question (dir ) Me (indir ) , tiick (dir ) Me — 
object of stated-in the face N B — Here stare is an incomplete 
intransitne verb, but with the complement in the face, it becomes 
transitive and takes nit. in the objective case. Similarly me is the 
ohytei oi placed false See N B m {a) above 

(c) Hull — object of laiighed-to scorn (transitive force) See (a) 
above Me — object of ialked-to sleep (intransitive force) See {a] 

above ' 

Person — ai looked in i/wf ace force', Short— 

Subjects e complement of ///—Sub compLof^r Success 
fulSvh compi of “plan ” i ' 

Pauper — Subj compi of he Sec N B in («) and [d) above 
(f cogmte object of sighed (cognate both in form nnd 

meaning) N B —Coguade objects are adverbs mddifjitig the %erbs 
of which they aie objects <ra/c— (partially) cognate obj of blc'o , 
adverb, mod blew Lover — (partially) cognate object of lived, 
adv mod lived Applause — (partially cog obj oi shouted , adierb 
mod. shouted object Adverbial objectiie of 

measure See Q. 88 Risk — (partially) fcognate’ object of 
Cb«c«— (partially) cogitate bbject of run ^ Race-rcognate ' nhject- 
ofian (strlctlv cognate both in form and me‘ining). See'A^ B in - 
fa) ^vA{f) above ‘ ' 
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(^) Vcu (indir, obj.) , iaients (dir.) Him — mdir. obj.‘ of gave. 
To understand (Noun exp) objeclne com pi. of Set 
(/?) 207C, You \indtr. obj. — dative of interest , see Q, S6) , 1 matks 
(direct, obj.) Me — object of ran J'aid (intransitive with a com- 
plement together having a transitive force , see H B tn (d) above. 

-prep gotemmg v.f‘om (undemtood after man") in the objective: 
case. 7/1.— prep got eming whotn (understood aftei housed m the 
objective case. Ate — ^Transitive ’verb in the past tense gotcrning ^ 
'oiJch (understood after food) in the objective case See N. B, m 
(rt) above* , 


(/X) stibj compl of ’’te ( 7 b> say tt — obj compl of 

heard. Hint -object of appointed Jtid^e — objective compl of hint , 
factitive accuptivc ,sccQS 7 Fool— oh}, compl of /iim. Fct — 
prep governing xahich (understood aficr thin") m the objectite 
case Me (indir. obj i , 'word (dir. obj 1 IVuat happens — noun 
e\pr, governed m the objective case by as to, which has a preposi- 
tional force. Prtsonet — obj comp! o{ man. See H B, m (rr) above 
•^eealso Q soy 

(x) ZmsI — there) last ort.ath Ccognate object) Best — (here) best 
figid (cog. obj ) Hardest— hardest try tng (cog obj.) Loudest 
^ —(here) loudest shout (cog obj )—See H B in •«) above, iv/— subj 
compl of /« — SeeQ. sffjC To roi/’X’— gerundial inf. ndterbialh 
mod the adjective^/. W-Tv/xwe— verbal noun ; retained object of 
the passive was taught ^seeQ^ 8 $ N B' — The retained object is 
tfru ^ ihe predicate of which it is a retained object 

.\\ here the verb IS an incomplete verb though tnnsitue there can 
be no retained object in the passive form Thus in / was called a 
fooli fool is a subjective complement of was called, qualifying Tas 
an adjective— (see Rowe sect, 337) , because call in the sense in 
which It 15 used .here is an incomplete verb So m he was made 
htng. King IS not the retained object, but thesubjettivc complement 
01 was made, qualifying he as an adj because make m the parti 
^ar sense in which it has been used here is an incomplete verb , 
if It were a complete verb taking two objects, ling would tie parsed 
above as the retained oljtLt /'<rew/r— Retained object of the 
passive was refused J/r~reiained object of the passive -was 
ashed See H. B m (/) above. 

(/) TVory— (partially) cognate object of wept Draught-- 
cognate object (both m form and meaning oi drank Any decision 
Having been arrived at=‘Any decision's hawing been fr‘c thee.v 
predion hax tng been Sr-c being noun exp go\ emed m ibe ob- 
jeclive case b> the prep wr/Zw/, above iJ/c-obj'ect 

objective of distance, mod the 
verb/oaba/fA ^—adverbial objectives .are so called because 

really adverbs mod 
connected See Q 88 and Abbot 
hS^berJ~^j objective of period of time, adverbially rood 
have been. To-day— PiA\ obj of time mod harve been ^Deal— 
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adv objective of measure mod ts war/A, the predicate. Atnbilion 
4 idv obj — of cast mod the pred ts 'worth Rtcc ts 4 annas a seer^ 
rice IS (selling) 4 annas &c. Hence annas is an adverbial objectue 
of costf mod. Its selltn^) , ^ 

(A) Ftig — Adv objective mod do not cate Rupees — Adverbially 
used to modify ts fined Af////— object of fined rupees — adv 
objective to measure or degree mod fined Years — adv objective 
of time mod ts older You and tne — adv objective to price or 
cost mod the predicate ts Kvotth Fett-sA\' objective of measure 
mod the predicate ts Atgh Stde—nd\ objective of space mod 
stood Days — adverbial objective of tune mod ‘will (to) come 
Way — adv objective of distance modifying the predicate come See 
JV B in (/) above 

ID That — relative pronoun with as its antecedent used 
here as an adverbial objective of tune mod the verb h'oed - 
Way — adverbial objective of space mod went Tunes — adv ob^ 
of measure mod the predicate ts harder “Than that one (is 
hard)” — one is a noun agreeing with the predicate ts hard, the 
whole e^pressIon beginning than etc being an adverbial expression' 
mod the adjective harder See N B tn (j) and Q stj B 
and 202 ’ I 

(tn) Hun — Indirect obj Offence— dxrtcX. obj See N B xo (a) 
above 0 ,^«--retained obj of the passive be for tttvem Them — 
retained object — See N B \o (t) above. Days— Ads objective 
of time mod watted Months — adv obj of penod of time mod 
•went noun used as an adverb mod vt'rvA SeeNB in-^ 

) above ' ' 

<«) Ground — adv objective mod stood. Countrymen — indir 
obj (here .also dative of interest) of gained See JV B xrx (a) abov'e. 
Ttme — dir obj of gained To loosen etc — gerundial indnitive 
adjectivally qualifying the noun ttme. Battle — (partially) cognate 
object of fight See N B in (/) above. 

(.0) iffound, evening and nver are all here nominative absolutes 
or adverbial subjects as they are termed by Dr Abbot Yatds — 
adverbial objective of length mod the predicate was‘ broad 
Moment — adv objective of time modifying paused or seemed etc 
A^er/ ” (next moment)— adv objective of time mod rose -Set. 
N. B in (_7 ) 

(p ) That— relatxvc pronoun with fear as its Antecedent dir 
obj of caused Romans — indif obj of caused SlO JJ B xrx 
above. Consuls — Indir obj of the transitive participle bringing 
Word— dxrect obj of the transitive participle bringing The word 
that this town had been Ar^c«*»Tlie word or news, namely, that the 
town etc-'—Hote, that the town rf* “is a noun expression, in 
apposition with word ' 

(q) Kf— Indii obj of told ( ThaD you were a beast — noun 
exp direct obj of told Beasts — In apposition' With friends 
hforc’^xn a greater measure — adv mod the verb need Than 
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7»tf->than we (need)'=»Adv of- degree mod the adverb vtote 
ffour~7A\\ - objective of time mod approached Fortune-^ 
nom absolute (-the adxerbial subj) See^ Q 82, the whole exp 
fotinneinchnui^ etc being an adv exp moa approached Offer 
77/^— (participle leferring to she ) — Adj quahfj ing he j%7«--indir 
obj of offcnng dir '‘object Us — indir obj of do Kind- 

ness — abstract noiin made common -“an acioi kwdness direct 
object of Us — indir obj of the (tiansitive) veibal noun ^w7/§' 
Help — direct object of >the (transitne) verbal noun ntvtng The 
battle \beinq) once ovct e\p i?rt///fi-nom absolute See 

N B \xi (a) above ' ‘ 

(7*) Rejected 1 ejected — (passive participle refernrtg 
to bat ( — adjective qualifying bat) JvVwr//— apposition with an 
implied noun, namel) (here — the fact of betn" t ejected by both 
parties To lead a solitaiy life — subjective compi referring etc,, to 
baty I Fam/n^— -noun in apposition with an implied noUn (sec Abbot) 
namely, - here)— “Me sulliiig of the bat in daih places ami prefer- 
ring the mght to the da) ” ' 

(s) To havt disobeyed Sr-c — subj compi of he Fault — nouh 
in apposition with an implied noun, namelv, (here) — hts disobeying 
Ins parents. Confession — noun in apposition with an implied noun 
namely (hera), your lematntng silent when accused Membet — subj, 
compi of he Event — noun in apposition with an implied noun, 
namely, (here), hts being elected a member of parliament —See 
Abbot Good—ithTccl object of might (to) do 

(t) Htm-^lndir. obj, of will (to) give Confidence— dir obj 

objective case in apposition with him Sec N B \n (a) 

207 E What do you understand by Oo-ordinatinK rela*' 
tives. Adverbial relatives and Bestriotive relatives 9 
What do you understand by Conjunctive adverbs with an 
implied co-ordinating force ? (See Abbot and Nesfield) Give 
examples Parse the w'ords, phrases or other expressions in 
Italics 


(a) “At school I studied Geomelrv', which I found useful after- 
wards ’’ 

(p) “Cscsar crossed the Rubicon, which was in effect a declara^ 
lion of war " 

’ (c) “John IS a soldier, which I shall like to be ” 

knew nofhing”'^””*^^^^^ persuits of which his father 

(e) ‘‘Gr.ay and- Cowper derived their poetic instincts from their 
mothers, to whom they were ardently attached ’’ 

. , Brougham’s mother, fortohow he had always a most 

tender regard was the niece of Professor Robertson ” 

li fnends looked upon him as a man in exile during the 
years Mmrhe officiated as curate” . - ® 

(h) 'Otheiwise his great powers might have been fritlei'ed' 
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away in fashionable society — m •winch else Ms admirable writii 
might never have been given to the lyirld ' - ^ 

(0 “1 found the house imid solitary heathferj' hills, tulmc L , 
lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart” 

f/ ) As was always the case, he never saw me in time 
(4) “His heart-strings grew about these places which became 
for a time the centre of his world ” 

(1) ‘ For this purpose they made a great supper, to •which thev 
myited a^\ the chief thants ” , ' 

(>«) “The way by vjhich Banquo was to pass was beset bj 
murderers, who stabbed Banquo , but in the scuffle > Fleance 
escaped.” 

(n) “From that Fleance descended a race of monarchs who 
afterwards filied the Scottish throne, ending with James the Sivtb 
of Scotland and the First of England under whom the two crowns 
of England and Scotland were united ” 

(o) “Macbeth sought the witches in a cave upon the heath, 
where they, who knew by foresight of his coming were engaged 
in preparing their dreadful charms, by which they conjured up 
infernal spirits to reveal to them futurity ’’ 

(/> \ When 1 entered the halt, I found my friend seated on a 
chair I entered the hall at five minutes to five, when I found that 
the. meeting was about to be dissolved i 

(y ) Why should "e consult Han about it, who is quite inno 
cent of the whole matter ? 

{r) n) “He stnick the pooi dog, which had never done him 
any harm, ( 2 ) One daj when I was in the reading room, I took 
up a newspaper, which contained an account of the meeting, which 
amused me greatly 

‘ (5) Why are you uselessly trying to overtake them who are 
sure to be fir ahead by tins tune * 

' (/) On entenng the wood we came across a footpath, which 
led to an open space, where we'saw an old temple, the nuns of 
'Jthxch were covered with tv^ ^ 

(k) The e\arainatiotis will commence ne\t week and will be 
held in the Senate House, the most convenient place where the> 
have always been held, no other building being able to accom- 
modate the candidates, who number several thousands, each of 
whom must have a desk to himself ' 

( 7 /) Whin the soldiers arrived, the mob dispersed The 
soldiers arrived, when the mob dispersed ' 

(w) Thehoniu his bid age became weak, he was not 

able to catch his prey ' . 

(r) We came to the nver-gbat w/m; ewe found a number of 
friends expecting our amial ' 

(j ' ) We {returned home on Tuesday, the asth Noi ember, 
whiehiwas a cold day, whenvit. found the villagers amusing 

theltn^elrM * i ~ i - < i * 
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(z) (I) He failed in the exninmatioii ^vhuJi gieatly discomagcd 
him (2) ^ I cannot leam the truth of the affair, which greatly adds 
to my difficulties (3) The meeting cannot be held, which I do not 
regret (4) He practises loud reading, which is a \ery useful fe\er 
CISC (5) They heard the guns firing, which alarmed them grehlly 

(rm) I The hero of Zutphen and author of the “Arcadia” regard*- 

ed with an affectionate reverence his noble father from he 

deri\ ed m no small degree his comeliness of person and gallantry 
of spirit, while the father was lovinglj proud of his brilliant son 
whom he st>led “huinen familiar suae ” 

{sb) “The father has ceased to be the reverenced tcachei to 
-oJiom his sons listen with loving admiration, the trusted friend to 
whom they resort in any difficulty for counsel the nilei whose 
lightest wish they hold as a comPiand " 

(rcl “Living a great deal alone {as I now do) w ill I believe 
correct me of my faults ” 

(sd) “Byron was not so much country -bred as Scott , j et to the 
last he felt the influence of the wild Highland scenery amidst 
which he had been brought up when a boV 

(rrr) “So Lord Nelson, who w'as one of the noblest and most 
generous of men, was the brother of the clergyman who was 
created an earl because of the admiral’s valour, and who seems 
from Ins conduct to Lad> Hamilton and Nelson’s daughter to hat e 
been one of the meanest of men ” 


Alts The CO ordtnahn^ leJaitvc is a relative pronoun which 
can be split .up into a phrase composed of a co ordinating con- 
junction and a pronoun Ev— I knoiv Mr X, who has of late 
made hjmself so famous— Here who’^aiid he The advahtil 
lelative^ is a relative pronoun which can be split up into a phrase 
consisting of a subordinating conjunction and a pronoun Ex —I 
should advise you not to have anything to do with Mr X who is 
reputed to be a very bad man Here who 01 he N The 
exp. introd by the sub cpnj isadterbial See Q, 177 A 

A restriitroe relative is a relilu e pronoun fropei winch intro- 
duces an adjective e\pression cjiialirving the antecedent noun and 
cannot be split into any phr.ise consisting of a co-ordinating or a 
subordinating conjunction and a pronoun Ex —The bo\ 
told me this is dead See Q 110 

j A Conjunctive eidveib with tin implied co-ot dtiiatins^ fouc is tii 
adverb which can be split up into a phrase consisting of co-ordi- 
naliog conjunction and an adverb This is to be distinguished from 
ordinary conjunctive adverbs which introduce subordinate adverbi 
al expressions. <2 I77 and Cm/rf 202 Wto l went 

to see him, be was eating ( Sub conj adv) (2) I was on the point 
of coming, out of th6 room when the roof gave {and then 
co^-ordtnatin^ conj adv^ 

{a) Whtch-^and it , and this (01, stud j mg Geometry at school — 
antecedent) — co-ordinating relative ' 
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{b) Which— audit and this {or^ Cajsar’s crossing the Rubir 
■con— antecedent — co ordmatin^ relative ' ’ ' 

(c) Which— and it j and {or, a soldier like John — antcct- 
dtiii) CO ordinating relative 

Id) Oi which- and— oi this (or, her encouraging her son m 
his pursuits — antecedent— -CO otdinating relative 

(e) To whom —and to them (or, their mothers— 
co-oidinatti^ relative 

{f\ Tor it,hom-and for her (or, his mother — antecedent — co 
ordinating relative 

(n't Looked upon him as a man in exile -Looked upon him ar 
(they looked upon) n man in evila As, therefoie, is a conjunctne 
adverb introducing the adverbial expression as they looked 
7%a/— relative pronoun having for its antecedent,jrarrj— an ad 
verbtal objective See Q. 88 

(h) In which case— And in that case (t e the case of his great 
powers having been frittered away &.C.— antecedent — implied co 
ordinating force , used as an adjective qualifying case 

(t) Where — head there 'tOnjunctne adxerb with an implied' 
co-ordinating force. 

{;j The sentence- He ne\er saw me m time, as (—wJitcld was 
always tlie case. Here w/Wii- and this (or, his never seeing me 
in \itae— antecedent)— CO ordinating relative 

(h) IFhich - And these (or, //«<:«— antecedent) co-ord relative 
(/) To which — and to that (or, the sapper— antecedent— co-ordi- 
nating relative, 

(m) Which — restrictive relative, the e.\p by winch Banguo was 
to pass being an adj e.\p qualifying way Who — and they (or, the 
murderers — antecedent), co ordinating relative. 

‘ («) Who — restnetive, rel the e.\p roho afterwards filled the 
Siottish throne hem^ an adjectite e\p qualifying the noun ran? 
Under whom- and \xnder him (or, ]mies— antecedent), co ordinating 
relative. 

(o) Where -ind there (or, in the cave) conj adv with an 
implied CO ordinating force Who— for they , adverbial rel introduc- 
ing a subordinating adv e\p for being a subordinating conjunc- 
tion By which— and bv these ( or, charms— antecedent) chord 
relative. 

(p) When — coni adv introd. a subordinate adv expression ' 

When J entered the hall When (I found &.c ) — conj adv with 
an implied co ordinating force, for here and then («»at the 

time of my entering the hall at five minutes to five) 

(q) Who— for he , — adv rel the exp who is quite innocent 

being a sub adv exp denoting reason ' 

ir) (I) Which— though it (or, the dog — Antecedent) adv rel, 
the expression which held &*c being a siibordinate adv exp ^c 
drLooWog condition (2 When— and then , con] adv wath an implied 
CO ordinating force Which (contained &.c)—and this (or, the netvs 
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paper — antecedent) — co ord rel JV/uc/i (amused &c. — hftd this (or, 
the account — ofitecedent) — co*ord rel. 

(j) Who -because they, adv rel, the exp loho are ^ sine etc 
being a subordinate adv exp ’ 

(/) Which (led &c )-^aml this (or, the foot-path — antecedent)—^ 
co-ord rel Wherc’=^ and there — conj adv with an implied co-ordi-> 
nating force. The ruins of which and the rums of it (or, the temple 
— antecedent) — co-ord. relatn e Compare {'•a) below , 

(«) Where and tfiere, conj adv. with an implied co-ordi- 
force. Btalding=^xiova absolute or the adv subj See Q. 82 
///£;’(or,ihecandidates— antecedent)--co-ord rel Each 
of whom^and each of them (or, the candidates — antecedent)— co- 
ord relatn e. 

(rd ff’/zr;/ (the soldiers) simplj, conj adv the expr the 

wldiers arrived being a subordinate adverbial exp When (the mob, 
&.C.) --awi? /Aw; (or, on the arrival of the soldiers)— conj adv. \sith 
nn implied co ordinating force 

(rt'i When-^and then (or, in his old age) — conj adv with art 
implied co-ordinating force. 

(r) WherC'^ and there (or, at the mer ghat) conj adv with 
an implied co ordinating force 

(j ) Whtch'^^and it (or, Toesdav — antecedent) — co ord rel 
When and then {or, on our reluming home)— conj adv with an 
implied co-ord force 

(s) (I) Whtch^and ti (or, his failure at the examination— a;7/£- 
ledenf) — co-ord relative (2) Which’- and this (or, my being un- 
able to learn the truth of the matter — antecedent) — co-ord rel (3) 
Which — and this (or, // betn^ impossible to hold the meeting— nxAo- 
cedent) co-ord rel (4) Which— and this (or practising loud read- 
ing — anieiedcnt)—K:o oxd rel (5) Which — and (or, the guns 
dxMxg— antecedent) — co-ord rel 

(ra) From whom— and from him, co-ord rel Whom {he 
stvled etc)— him (or, the son— antecedent) - co ord rel 

[cb) Whom, and whose — (lightest &c) — restrictive relitives 
The expressions introduced by to whom and whose being .adjective 
exp qualifying teacher and friend, and ruler respectively 

{sc) As 1 now do— which I now do— and this I now' do (refer- 
ing to “living a great deal alone’’-rt«Arf£rf(f/7fl— co ord relative 
ipd) Amidst winch — whichy here, is a restrictive relativ'e with 
scene) y .as its .antecedent , the exp amidst which he had been 
brought up etc being an adjective exp qualifying scencry\ Coni- 
pate (t) above. 

(se) iF//o(was one etc ) — and he , co-ord rel TF/zo (was creat- 
ed etc )— restrictive rel having clergyman fo- us antecedent, the 
exp who was created etc being an adj exp. qualifv mg *clcreyman 
Who (seems etc.)— Restrictive re! having clergyman for its antece- 
dent, the -exp. who seems etc being an adjective exp qualiA mg 
cletgyman 
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3o8 Illustrate tlie various modes of xismg 'enough’ 
and ‘worth.’ 

Ans (i) He has enousrh money lo meet the' demaftds'of his 
creditors (adjective) He is old enouqh to manage his own business 
(>° sufficiently old , modifying <7^/) We had had enough 

of discussion on the subject { — a sufficient quantity , noun) 
Enough has already been said on the subject (—noun) He was 
punished enough ( — adverb) 

(2) He IS <i man of no wotth («value , moral or mental e.\ 
cellence , — noun) He ga\e me a rupee’s worth of sugar (-a 
quantit) worth one rupee , notni) Your book is worth nothing 
{—adverbial objective denoting price , see Q, 88) Woe woith (—be 
to verb) the daj on which he perished in the flames '■ 

2o8 a Distinguish betiveen the Subjunctive of pui^iose , 
of Condition , of Consequence on the fulfilment of coh- 
dition , the False Subjunctive , the Indefinite Subfunc* 
tive and the Subjunctive of wish Parse the words or 
expressions in itahos 

{a) If ne had but a king, we should be peaceful and orderly 
ip) They did this in the hope that they thus might satisfy their 
enemies 

(c) If I might do this, 1 should be satisfied 

id) He said that he might come, but he did not come. 

(«) hi y father said that I migi^ht go out 
{/) You might have done this, but you would not 
ig) He would noi\}et\p me, altnough he easily havedone it. 
\lt) Even though you went on casting in earth for centunes, 
the pit would never be closed 

if) “If a brave man had cast himself into the pit, it would have 
been closed long ago ” 

(y ) “If earth or stone could have filled it up, it would not have 
remained long open ” 

(^) He talks as if he wen mad 
(f) He talked as if he Imd been (or, as if he was) mad. 
im) “Everybody he says what he likes and there is as much 
uproar as if we wen a set of nois> ducks instead of being 
quiet, respectable frogs A kind would set us to rights ” 
(«) “Jupiter r/ioir/rf not have sent us such a terrible monster? 
Why could he not send us a decent king who might keep 
( us in order without frightening us out our wits ’’’■* 

id) The frogs bbgan to abuse Jupiter thus — “If he had wished 
to insult us, he could not have tieated us more contemp-^ 
luously We should not have minded a strong and some 
what fierce king, even if he had swallowed up a few of us 
now and then ' - 

iyp) Jupiter next sent a stork to be then king who ordered 
that no frog should croak in any part of the pond While 
he was asleep 
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(^) - “It IS worth uliite to ha\e a strong king that we may Jitivt 
peace and quiet’^ 

{r) “If he says that, he ts more ignorant f/ian I supposed''^ 

(Jr) “It would be unjust that I s}wu 1 d sviSa\ for other people's 
misconduct” ' '> 

(0 “It IS a shame that I s/m//d be thus insulted.'* r 

<») “I am sorrj’ that my son should thus misconduct himself" 
{v) “If the boy should learn his lessons he will be praised ” , * 
(w) “If he ts not guilty, why do you still keep him m jail ?” 

(r) "I wish he wetc as clever as John ” 

{y\ Resist the devil and he will flee from vouj* 

{z) “He would be vtr^ thankful to you for this" kindness.” 

(rrt) “Lonj, hve the king God save the queen Mine be a to 
beside the rill ” 

(so) ^‘Tale tare of the pence and the pounds will fokc cate of 
themselves ” 

(sc) . “Whether the ptisoner be innocent is uncertain." 

(sd) “Whether the prisoner ts innocent or guilty, he dcsert'es 
pity” 

(se) “Though the vase were made of steel, the careless servant 

broke it ” 

(sf) “Though the vase vere made of steel, the careless serv’anl 

would break It,” * 

‘‘See that my room begot read) for me at once.** 

'Bc'^are lest you falU Drink that you thiist not” 

(si) “Would I wtre a bird Unless he behave better, he will be * 
punished Except ye repent^ ye shall all likewise pensh ’* 
(sj\ Though the law ts severe, we must obey it ” 

(zk) “If at the close of the holiday cverv bodyct/ftr tried, every 
body was happj.” 

(c/) ^’ISIy master said that if I was not clcvei, I was not lazy ** 
(rr»/) “If I were clever, I should gam prucs ” We wish it wett 
fine, Hallowed be thy name 

Ans [The student is requestfed to refer to Q 135 and g. 136, 
for a general idea of the uses of the subjunctive mood ] 

, Brides expressing a verb may express Ex — 
(I) 'Give him some water that he may drink " (2) They gave him 
some water tb-it he might drinL (3) “\^'e hid the water lest he 
should -drink it all (4) They had hidden ihc w,aici lest he 
should have dtttnk it all In the above examples, the verbs in 
italics express purpose and are to be parsed as used subjunttively. 
This is called the subjunctive of -purpose Then there is another 
use of the subjunctive where it expresses condition Thus the 
expr^ston “if you see him to-morrow,” expresses a condition 
should see him lo-morrow,” “if you saso him 
now, if you him before” all express condition.’^aniL the 
verbs are m the subjunctive mood This is called • r .t/r 
qf condition The student must notice here the disti^' f j ,}. 
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>ng bctw^n two classes of sentences which both express the idea 
aicondthon Thlis'(i) tfyou go there^ ind tf you -were io fo 

ilure, express wholly different meanings The first refers to ah an' 
certain future, the going may or may not happen, according as the 
subject chooses In (2) the idea is of ceitam ^nal in the present , — 
the has not happened in the present [See g 136 (i) and '3)] 
Similarly “//■ you went thetd' and “if you had gone there” mfean 
respectively that in time present you are not ^here” and that in 
time past you did not go there. Sec Q, 137 and 137 A Thus the 
Subjunctive of condition may be divided under two heiAs, first, 
where the idea is one of uncertain future, {“if the book oe in the It 
brary f “\{\\.rAm {at, should ram today) ” and je£'(iwrf/y, where 
the idea is that of a condition which implies a certain denial in the 
present or in the past, as the case may be — “if the book were in 
the library,” “if the book had been in the library,” “if it rained to 
day “if It had rained yesterday” all express the subjunctive of 
condition under the second head, where it is aluays to be remem 
bered, the verb is either in the subjuncivc past ( r e in the forms 
were or did in which case the condition implies certain denial In 
the present , or in the subjunctive past perfect (t e in the forms 
had been or had done &*c , or as is sometimes done merely was, did 
Sre ) in which case the condition implies certain denial in the past 
The third class of the subjunctive is that of subjunctiwe of 
consequence In every conditional Sentence, there must be ’(i) the 
clause expressing the condition (which is put in the subjunctive 
mood and {2} the clause which expresses what will, aVould, may, 
might &.C. happen, or would have might have, must have, happened 
if the condition IS, were, or had been fulfilled Thus, in "if you 
were to give him some water he would dnnlr,’’ the second clause 
“he would dnnh" expresses the consequence that would happen 
on the fulfilment of the condition in the first clause ^gain m “if 
the book were in the hbrary, he would get if “if the book had been 
in the library, he would have got if' , and “if the book be in the 
library, /revw//;?;?///',” the expressions in italics all express the conse 
quence happening on the fulfilment of the conditions expressed in 
the conditional clauses The \erb expressing the consequence is 
put jn the subjunctive mood It is to be particularly noted that the 
tense of the \ erb expressing the consequence is of various ^kinds 
and IS dependent on the tense in the conditional clause. The 
follow mg typical examples will illustrate the proper use of the 
tense in conditional sentences — (o) “if he qo there, he will, may, 
shall, niustb&^e.'nsxCieA.' ,{b) “if he there, he would, niignt, 

shpuld, must, be rewarded” if he had gone there, he would, might, 
should, must, have been rewarded' , (rfl if the book bc'va. the 
library, will,- may Ss^c get xf > ft.) “if the book were m the 
J^brary, he would, should, miqht, must, &^c get it” , (/) “if the 
book had been (or was) in the library, he might, should, would 
must &^c have got if' , {g) “if it tain to day,, ‘he will not go ouf 
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{//) to-day, he ww/ 6 /, mdd^ w/^foout }’' (r) 

- tatfud (or, if it rmned) yesterday, he would no/y could not have 
^one out ij) “I shall feel mwchobligcdyd son will {or wouldy 
' which IS sometimes put for null as milder than will) come to me 
slumldfecl chltqcd, if you sew///, could S^c (never ?w// or 
lan &*c) coPH! to me;’ should- dc glad if sxm could tnaheil 
convenient to call upon me this c\ening ” For further exaiitfiles, 
see Q. fj/y 137 Ay and ^ uog Gy svq fly and zog A 

WTiere a clause introduced bv rf, unles^y or though, does not 
really express a conattton or supposUton, but asserts something as 
a certainty, though using the subjunctive form, the verb is really 
tndicairvc In such a case it is to be parsed as a (true indica- 
tive or a fatee subjunctive) In other cases, where an actual 
condition or supposition ts expressed, the \erb is subjttnci've and 
not indicatcve 

Thus, m “If all right-angles arc equal to one another, the angle 
A which ts a nght-ancle must be equal to the angle B which is 
also a right angle, ' the clause introduced by tf does not express a 
condition but states a fact ; and the idea conveyed by if amounts 
to that of since in the above sentence So m ‘ he would not do 
this although he cotdd easily have done it ” “though all men are 
equal in the eye of the law, still ne do not find an equal dealing 
out of justice in all cases f and, “though I am poor, I am con- 
tented,” the verbs in italics are m the indicative wood, though they 
are subjunctnu; in fom . See Q ijg note 

Sometimes the subjunctue is used not to express any purpose, 
fondiiton, the consequence or fulfilment of condition, 'but rather 
indefnitely. The indefinite use of the subjunctn e consists m the 
use of the subjunctu’e shoiddy to indicate a condition tmphedy rather 
than expressed , or to speak of facts not as definite facts but as pos- 
sibilities Thus in “it would be unjust that {'"if) I should suffer for 
other people’s misconduct,” should shows the indefinite subjunctive 
Again in “it is a shame that I should be thus insulted ” “I am 
sorry that my son should thus misconduct himself’ the speaker 
no doubt speaks of actual ylit/r, bat still uses the subjunctive shoula 
— form This is allowed bv idiomatic usage and though m the above 
sentences should cc thus insulted is really equal to am thus tnstd/ed 
(inoicaft7’c— form) and should Misconduet himself similarly is the 
same as misconducts himself, still the should form is used and the 
facts though definite are to be conceived of as though there were 
possibilities (as distinguished from facts) Hence this use of the 
subjunctive IS called the of the subjunctive and the 

subjunctive itself is called the indefinite subqumtne. 

Lastly there IS the subjunctivt of tt.v/i or the optatnv sub- 
Vtmhvc Ex — Long //IV the Queen mine /v a cot beside the 
nil In both these cases, a vsl relating to the fulutt is expressed 
in the subjunctive mood See (f J$6. 

(fl) //flif- Subjunctive of condition expressing “certain denial 

6 
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in the present^' the meaning being-, w&havano king now . Should 
, be peaceful— ^v\iya'aoX\\^ of consequence (on the fulfilment of con- 
dition) , here the idea is, — we are not peaceful now ' ' < 

(jb) hhght (lo) Subjunctive of purpose 

{c) Might {to) rfff— Subjunctive of condition expressing certain 
denial in the present The meaning being 1 am not able to do this 
Should {to) be Subjunctive of consequence, see {a) Here 

the idea is that we are not satisfied non 

{d) Might {to) come — Indicate e past tense i 

{e) Mii.ht (to) go — Indicative , past tense. ^ 

(/i Might (td) have Indicative. See ^ J46, 147 

Would not (to do it) — (n as determined not to do it) Indicative past, 
denoting past determination of the subject See Q. 162 (2) , 

Ig) Would not (to) help '“\\&s determined not , to help indi- 
cative past, denoting past determination of the subject //ff SeeQ 
162 (2) and if) above Could (to) hawe done — Indicative. See Q < 146 
14:] , and (f) above Note — here the student must not suppose 
that the conjunction although before he •would have done it in the 
sentence makes the predicate subjunctiv’c for here onlj a fict is 
stated, namely, “his past ability to do it ’ ^ 

(h) Went on — Subjunctive of condition expressing certain 
denial in the present, the meaning being, you have not been going 
on casting in earth for centuries li'ould (to) be closed— Svib}\mcU\e 
of consequence, refernng to time past The idea is that the pit is 
not closed non See Q ig-j and Jgj A 

(t) Had coj/— Subjunctive of condition expressing certain 
denial in the past Would {to) have been closed — subjunctive of 
consequence refernng to time past. See Q 737 and xstA 

(j) Could ito) have filled up — Subjunctive of condition express 

mg certain denial in thopast The meaning being earth or stone 
couid not fill it up Would not (to) hasje rewiawerf— Subjunctiv e of 
consequence, refernng to time past The Idea is that it remained 
long open , 

(k) As if he •were mad^^ \s he would tali (subjunctive -of con 
sequence on the fulfilment of a condition via , if he •were mad), if he 
weie mad (subjunctive of candition, expressing certain denial in 
pH sent the meaning being that he is not mud) 

ll) As if he had been mad •• ^s he •would have talked (subjunc- 
tive of consequence on the fulfilment of a condition, otj, 
had been mad) if he had betn mad (subjunctive of condition express 
mg certain denial in the past, the meaning being he <was not mad) 

(m) As if we wri; a set of noisy ducks -As (there would be 
uproar) if we were aset&c (subjunctive of expressing 
certain denial in the present, the meaning being we are not a 
set Ss“e ) , see (k) and ( 1 ) above A king would set us to nghts — 
(if we had him), a hmgwould set us to nghts (subjunctii'e of con 
sequence on the fulfilment of a condition vie , if we had a king) 

(n) Should not{fd)have w//— (Ought not to have sent)— Indica 
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tive. 'See Q 146, Could not Uo) send (^\\as ndt able to'^end) 
-i-Indicatiiej asay^^rf(nan 1 elyh^fi pa6t ability to send) is here 
stated Mteht (*>) keep ( «was able tolseep &.c)— Indicative^ 

(tf) Had ‘iotskcd 6^i'~Subjuncti\e of condition e\‘pressing 
' certain^ denial in the past, the meaning being that he did w/wish 
&c Could not \m Subjunctive of comcgucncc'siAexx\n% 

to time past Should not {to) have Subjunctive of conse- 

quence (on the fulfilment of n condxiion vts , 7/ he had svtaltoxaed 
— referring to time past Had ssoallotoed ///—Subjunctive _ of 
condition expressing certain deni.al in the // mi* ^ 

(/) Should (to) ctoak—Svt^iva\cx.\v(i<Q{ put pose 
\g) 3fay (to) have £r*c —Subjunctive of fnirpose 
(t ) False Subjunctn e or the true Indicative Hhe ioys 

^e “(licre) as or since as a matter of /ait he saVs ' Than / si(p~ 
posed (In toas ignorant)^\d\orh\al clause of degree correliied to 
and mod the adverb //mrr , Jfc J2 

(s) jf/w/Z/f— Infinitive subjunctive of condition (implied) 
j\iote — It would be unjust that f should sufter &.c \ should 

siifiTer) 

ir) Tliat I j//oi//rf be thus insulted {=ain thus insulted) —The 
idea IS indicative, as a fact is stated, but the form is subjunctive and 
is idiomatic This is an example of the indejimte subjunctive 
KU) That my son should thus misconduct himself ■= that my 
son thus misconducts himself— Here a definite fact is stated , but 
still (instead of being indicative), the form is subj'unctive This 
IS the indefinite use of the subjiinfiive see M) ahin>e ^ 

\v) 5‘//<»//Af(/<») /<?rtr«— Subjunctive of condition (future) 

(w) Ifhc/rnol guilty (« supposing or assuming as a fact 
that he is not guiltj ) — ^True indicative or false subjunctive 

ijx) Weic — Subjunctive of 7W^ (contrary to the fact m the 
present) 

(y) /?<?i'/r/' the devil and he will flee from jou— Imperative 
Unfonu) bill subjunctive m sense, expressing condition This is 
called the suppositional (or conditional) use of the imperative Sec 
•d IS4 fjl Rotoc^ See 346 

(r) ‘He mould be verj' thankful to you for this kindness ’* — 
He 'tuoitld be verv thankful to you for this kindness {tf you sbctc to 
do hur the Kindness) Here ‘weic {to) /Zp— subjunctive of condition 
expressing certain denial in the present lVoutd{fo) be — subjunctive 
of consequence on the fulfilment of a condition, w? , tf you soen 
to do him this Kindness < 

toll Live, save^ Subjunctive of wish (relating to the 
futute), see Q (^y 

{ri5) Take enre &c — Imperative in form but subjunctive in 
sense e-^pressing a condition vir, tfyou take cate See (yj! 
above Q J34\3) 

(cc) Be — Subjunctive of condition, exTiressing an iiUccrldm 
future. ‘ ” 
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(rrf) yj— Indicative, in the subjunctive being introduced, 
by the subordinating conj'unctioft— , a false, subjunctive ' 
/Vff/g-rrThe expression Supposing or assuniing as a fact that the 
prisoner is Innocent, or assuming on the other hand, the prisoner 
is guilty, he deserves pity 

Ise) Was ///«<*— Indicative , expresses an actual fact 
(s/) «/rtyc— Subjunctive of condition expressing certain ‘ 

denial in the present, and irop)\ing that, the vase is not made 
steel Would Uo) Subjunctive of consequence on the ful 

Slment of a condition, vis , tf ilte vase "were made of steel This 
refers to time present and expresses certain denial in the present^ 
VIZ , the vase ts ngt 6> oken 

(sg) Begot fiptc —Subjunctive of purpose i 

\sh) Fall, thirst, and fail are examples of the subjunctive of 
putppse, 

Izi) Wr/c- Subjunctive of ww/z (contrary to the fact m the 
present). Behave — Subjunctive of condition expressing an uncertain 
future. Subjunctive of condition expressing an uncertain 

future 

(zj) Is severe — True indicative, or a false subjunctive. Here 
a fpet, vts, the severity of the law is admitted See Q. 135 f 
(zh) Wasyired—True indicative, m the subjunctive form , a.^ 
false subjunctive, —a fact wr , that of everybody being tit ed being 
stated as a fact Note —N(bere) ^though 

Kzl) Was not clever— True indicative, in the subjunctive form 
a fact is here stated viz, mv not being clever Note —if {here)- ^ 
though 

(zm) Wete rAwer— Subjunctive of condition, expressing cer 
tain denial in the present z e that “I not clever” Should, (to) 
'Subjunctive of consequence (on tjie fulhlmcni of a condition 
namely, {If I ‘lucrc cles'cr), expressing certain denial in the present, 
namely, that I do not gam prizes Be — Subjunctive of vnsh (rela 

ting to the future.) l>ce (vj atid{za) above , , 

208 B Parse the "words, phrases or expressions in 
itahcs — • • ( 

(rt) Considering or seeing that he had no hand in the matter, 
you cannot personally hold him responsible. 

{b) Regarding or as the facts of the case, I have not 

been able to come to any decision, one way or the other 

(c) "Constdeung his joutb, his conduct is exaisable " . 

(d) (i) I cannot believe but that he meant mischief, (2) , I 
cannot be persuaded but that he was wrong 

(c) (r) This is'Hari than xfbom a more honest bo> does not 
live. (2) He^ VI ould read , no other books than novels 1 (3 He 
resigned rdther than be transferred (4) Rather than that he 
should be punished, I would make any sacrifice. 

(/) He died or; board the ship j 4 s to vvhatjou propose in 
voiir letter, I shall considei the matter and letjod know .J/wr 
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y^tej’Tibtiiing has been beard 'of him ' I was kept ignbrant of what 
was'going on inside itll now - ' . j , 

(^) A few nien ca^e A great many fjeople came. A nunatea 
ciittie.' I waht a'doi!bn^ff«j ■ < 

(/i) Do It seven times a week Thrice a day 
(t) He tells us a good deal about why lie travelled, but nothing 
^/how hetra\elled , 

Ans ' (a) Preposition governing in the objective case the clause 
tlial he had no handtnihe mailer 'Seeing ///rt?=i=Inksmuch ds , 
conjunction if>) Preposition governing fads in the objective casfe 
(<r)' Preposition as in (a) (d)—(i) — >?»/•= except ( — prep ) goVemmc 
m the objective case the noun clause — ihai'he meant nlischtef (2) 
preposition having for its object the noun clause — that he was 
wron^ • ’ ‘ 

[e] (I) 77 /a«— Prepositionally used having whom for its object 
(2) T'/irt;/— Preposition with novels as object (3) He resigned 
rather (<= sooner) than (to) be transferred (Rowe Sec 251) T/tan 
is hercia little difficult to parse. To be ttansferred may be taken as 
a noun phrase governed in the objective case by than here bsed 
prepositionally (4) 1 would rather ( = sooner make any sacrifice 
than that 1 would make the sacrifice that he should be punished 
Than^ therefore, should be parsed as a conjunction introducing the 
clause following it, this clause again adverbially modifying the ad- 
verb rathef 

(/) On (laa;rf--Prepositionil phrase with ship as its object 
As /o~Prfcp phrase governing the noun clause what you propose 
in the objective case, iunce — Prep governing then ('=*thdt tim'e 
here 'used as a noun) in the objective case 7 z//— Prep with now 
(here used as a nouii^ as the object after it 

Ct,') A few men** A few (<?/) men Few — Collective noun (here) 
m'dn — obj'ect of n/ understood A great viUny people great 
many [pf) people. Many — Collective noun PeOplt — ^Object of of 
A hundred [pf) people — hundicd — collective noun A dozbn ( of^ 
pens Collective noun. 

( 7 ^ Seven times a \Veek HeVe a is tlie old English preposition, 
on It IS (though it might sbem to be) the indefinite adjective 
'See Morris Accidence, p 195 See also Abbot , Rorue Thnce a 
day ( •» on , a preposition ) 

(z) .4^/7///— Preposition governing the noun clause why he 
tiavelled m the objective case Preposition with the noun 
clause how he travelled as its object 

2o8d7 Parse the words or expressions m itahcs — >' 

’ (rt’i You had bettei go > 

(i>) “The bird would come every da> to receive ' crunibs of 
bread ” , 

(c) (0 1 thought he was a raScal and he was so (2) Thh Uiilg, 
for so he Avas, threw off the mask 13) He is « an Englishman >■ and 
v<7nm I . (4) I thought fi; 
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((i) (i) XCo\^ //la/ uc have arrived, let us take some rest 
(2j I am glad that he has passed, (3) I must go non, not 'that 1 
want to go hMlthail have an engagement (4) Did }ou see 
John’ Nfoi//n/I recollect (5) “On the'daj /^a/thou eatest 
thcieof, thou shah surely die.” (6) The instant t/mi he saw me, 
he retired (7) Tbej made an agreement ihai they would share 
equally (8) “The axiom that a. whole Is greater than us 'part 
seems so true that its statement seems, at first sight, unnecessary ” 
{9) It cannot be doubted tltat he is a rascal ( 10) “He was honest, 
obedient, acliv e and good-natured , so that he w as esteemed and 
beloved by bis master and by his companions ” (ii) Oh’ that 
! had the wings of a dove. , , 

•e) (t) Beloved hy all hts cmnptttnons who were good be did 
not desire to be loved by the bad (2) His highest ambition was to 
be thought the best natured boy in the school (3) His friend, Lov eit 
wished to be umvtrsally liked (4) He was often led to do things 
which he knew /o merely because he could never have 

the courage to say no because he was afraid to offend the ill 
natured, and could not bear to be laughed at by fools 

(/) 0 ) I ani affectionately yours Nnpen (2) The then king 
(3) He IS my only son (4) The news is /on good to be tiue <5) 
Only he can do this > 

(g) (1) £lis having served us faithfully for so lon\' is known 
to the Government (2) I/is being greatly unpopular with the 
boys goes against him (3) He did not enjoy long life on account 
of hts having neglected the laws of health (4) Inspite olhis being 
ill-treated, he d.c (5) Notwithstanding that he was ill-treated, 
he &.Ci (6) Notwithstanoing being ill-treated, &.c (7) The 

fact olhts being the younger brother of Han is known to alL 

Kh) (i) Givemenwcof your pens (2) Two heads are belter 
than one (3> ( 7 /rc Han told me this (4) JVhat you sav is true. 
(5) Han did .not know vhathe should do (6) T asked what 
you said. 

(/) ft) Where is your book ? I have none (2) Hope have J 
none (3) He is miTrc the happier for all his wealtli (4) iV'bnr of 
my fnends were It home. (3) A^onc — but the brave deserve 
the fair 16) He is no happier for ill his wealth 17; i ou aie no 
soldier 

<j) He /fure not do It He /fr/r.r/ not do it He7la/ed me do 
It He dates me to do it He dared me to my face 

{k) He net.d not to do it He must neeks go He needs my 
services He netded my help 

(/> Woe worth the day So //core your Majesiv Bewaie ci 
false prophets Methinks 1 see my father < ' 

(tn) Thes hat6d each other They loved one another He is sorry 
//'<r/ he has been plucked He laughed at rw to scorn Tlienursesang 
the to sleep He laughed at me He looked me in the face. 
(n) (l) “Generally j;^«^w^summer IS preferable to winter,' 
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(2) ' “The more you lo6k foi jt, the suicr you will be tofifid ti ’ (3) 
*‘I go there everv or seven ttnte<i a week " 

{0) (1) Come as Soon ar possible, "(a) 'Come h 

, Atts—(a) You Here subjunctive, 'mean 
mg would have and the sentence would be in all — you would have 
(=• would hnd) ut- better (to) go Beltet —objective complement of 
had To ?o •“gerundial mfiniiive— adverbially modifying the adjec- 
tive heifer jV B , — 1 /tad ttUhet be a pagan— I would have ( -» would 
piefer) rather (^soonerl (to) be a pagan, 

(h) rPb///f/ come (here) “Would (to) come— aw//rf expressing 
the idea of habtf^ fast indicaUx’e 

(c) (t) Pronoun referring to tafuil (2) Pronoun referring to 
ktn<^ (31 So ^ also , adve/h t4^ Adverb of niannew 

{d) (t) 77 /<i/ « because («/5 ro/y ) f 21 T/Ja/- because (3) TVJrt/ 
“because. (4) Not that I recollect =* Not « I recollect™ I 

did not see a jcc/nif that I lecollect, (5) Thai — Adverbial objective 
otiime see Q. S8 (6) 77 «iZ— Adverbial objective of */«i? (7) Thai 
«sub conj introducing a noun clause— T’/JoZ they would ^hate 
r5't*7//)'“Noun clause, 111 apposition with apeemeni (S) Thai — sub 
conj -introducing a noun clause in apposition with axiom That-^ 
sub conj, introducing a subordinate adverbial clause— *WrtZ tis 
staieineni unnecessary’ (adv. modifying the .idverb so) ; see Q 202, 
(9) 77 /a/— sub conj introducing a noun clause— 77 /a/ //e a ra^ra/ 
(case m apposition with ti) (to) So ///a/^and therefore ; co-ordi- 
natmg conjunctive phrase introducing a co-ordinate sentence—///? 
was esieenud &‘c See (2 39^ f*t) ^//'r/™ I w'ould that™ I wish 
that iV. B That sometimes implies a principal verb before it m 
passionate exclamations 

(ei tt) CBeing) beloved Because he was beloved— Participle 
used adverbially to express reason and modifying the predicate dtd 
not desm &'C Set Q 207 B {s) (ca) To he Zap/://— Infinitive 

phrase equivalent to a «a//«, object of the transitive predicate did 
not desire (2) To be thought — Infinitive phrase — a noun exp 
in apposition with ambtiton complement of the incomplete verb 
was See <2 207 A {r) (3) 7 a be universally //(fc/Z— Infin 

phrase— a noun exp object of the transitive verb wished (4) 7b 
do thinp — Infinitive phrase —an adverbial expression denoting 
////r////tf/ mod the predicate vaar ZrtZ To be wronsr — Infin. phrase 
— objective complement of knew ireferrmg to the object which ; 
'it IS here a complement of knew because m the sense in which 
It IS used here, is here an incomplete verb) See Q, 207 D 
, To say no — Infin phrase— a noun exp qualifying the noun touta^Cy 
-as an adjective. See Q. 207 A (j){k) (/) (///) &‘c To offend the 
zU-natuicd—Xa&a. phrase— a , noun exp adverbially modifying the 
, _ adjective afraid and expressing the idea of reference See ‘Q 207 
(d) (e) {/) &*c -and Q. 229 {9) Tube laughed aZ— Infin ' phrase— a 
noun exp object of the transitive complement (Z/j) /Jrar in «>///rf 
bear , See (e) i, (c) 2, (<?) 3 above ^ * 
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if) (i) I am affectwmiely^ youts^ am A, your^Cwof 

you) iffectibnately Hence yotlrs is ladjectivally connected with 
the noun A , and «^<r//<7//a/ff/y->-adverbialIy niodmes yours which 
though apparently a pronoun is explained, in reality an implied 
adjective exp Sec Q, 166 (3) Then — adj ’ qualifying king (= 

then — tetgnvtg) (3) Ow/y-adj qualifying son {’^only-be^oiten ) See 
Bain J, 67, (4) Tho— idverb mod adj q^ood To ie irue^Tor the 
purpose of being true — gerundia' iniin phrase and an adv exp. 
mod the adv ioo (S) Only — an adjeclne qualifying /ic and also an 
adverb mod can do In such cases it is parsed as an adjectival ad 
verb See Abbot, p 37 and Rone p 128 See also 16S and 

Q, 187 

(i) This fact, \iz,— that he has served 

us &c — noun e\.p subject of the predicate ts Inown 

<2) Hts ietng &*i:«=This circumstance — noun exp (*»plirase) — 
subject of the predicate goes against him, vis , that he is unpopular 
(3) His having neglected ds*c — noun exp Iphrase) olyect of the 
phrase oti account of which has the force of a preposition (4) ^His 
ietng til treated— noun exp (phiase) object of tn spite of which has 
a prepositional force. (5) Thai he was tll-treated~'^o\m. exp' 
(.clause) object of noiwtihs/andtnc, a preposition (6) Hts betn^tll 
treated— ^onn exp (phrase) object of notwithstanding a preposi 
tion (7) Hts being Noun exp (phrase) object ofthe prepositioh 
of, which, however, has the meaning of najnely This is the appo 
sitional meaning of of Cf “The city 0/ Calcutta “The city viz^, 
Calcutta See Bain N B The student should note that the whole 
prepositional phrase made up of the preposition of and the noub 
phnse, hts being &*c is an adjective expression qualifying the noun 
fact, 

(h) (i) One — pronoun, “3 pen <2) t 7 »e“one (head) , adjec 

tive (with a nohn to be supplied) (3) One — Indeiin numeral adjec- 
tive. (4) IVhat you say ts it ue ^( 27 iaf)-v!hnt yon say Here whai 
IS a relative having for its antecedent that understood See Abbot, 
p 26 (5) What he should do '“(That) whai ho dtxoxAii^o what 
being a relative as in (4) or ne may parse what as a conjunction 
introducing a noun clause See Abbot, p 26 (6) What here'is 

not a relative because ne can not consistently nith' the meaning 
break up what into that what (—which) What you said, has 
therefore to be taken as a whole and is to be parsed as an object of 
asked , what therefore, is here a conjunction introducing a noun 
clause See Abbot, p 26 “ ’ 

(i) (i) None is here an emphatic form of no Hence it is to 

be parsed as an adjective qualifying book understood after it See 
Abbot, p 146 (21 -emphatic wo , adj qualifying under- 

stood aftet it (3) A^Owe— tn no way adverb, mod. the adjective 
happtei (4) None — Subject (used in the plural) (5) A^owo— Subject 
(6) No — adv mod happier (7) yVb— adjective qualifying soldiet Or, 
more correctly, it is eqifll to tn no way^ or in no respect, and there , 
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fore an modifying the predic?ile aie sohUet Sec’^Aiboi^ 

/ 141 ' ' ' : - i ' ‘ ^ 

j j i ^ ' 1 ** 

{j) (1) Dare — isheiea verb of incomplete predication used' 
in the sense of havtn^^ courage , and in this sense the present singd- 
'lar is date and not dat^es (2) In the sense of 
date^ the verb of incomplete predication, has durst and not daied ' 
for the past sense , (31 , Dtires — is- the present singular of the 
transitix'e to^daref-’to diaUenge (4) Da/ed—ts the past tense of 
the transitive 4, to challenge 

{k) (1) Need — is here an auxiliary verb and in the auxiliaiy 
sense the third person singular is need and not needs Cf dtne any 
~,dates , (2) Needs’^ of need -of necessity = necessarily , adverb 
modifying the predicate Wf/x/ (3) A^^/fj«=here the third per- 
son singular of the transitive, to need to require (4) Needed — 
Past tense of the trarsitive need'^to require 


Woe the day = \Voe to the day Worth — is 
here the third person singular subjunctive of an old English verb 
'’oorthe?!, signifj'ing to be or io become Day is in the objective 
case adverbial object after uotth See Abbott and 88 
(2) So please your Majesty your Majesty, Here 
^ Jikase IS used impersonally Verbs are said to bh impersonal whfen 
they take « for their subj and are followed by some personal pro- 
noun’ in the objective case — thinks (—seems to me) , 
htehsts ' See Nes field (3) Beware — Imperative. Cf He 
told 'them to be^uaie of false prophets (infinitive use) Note — 3 Eye^ 
t part oijhe verb beware is now obsolete, except the imperative 
and infinitive moods' (4) Meihinks — It seems to me, impersonal 
verb see (2) above 


(j) They hated each othei =’T:hoy hated, each {hated) tbe 
•other See Abbot , Rowe (2) They loved one another -• They 
loved, ow (loved) another (3) J 7 iat he was Because he 
was&c Subordinating conj (4) Afe— is the object of tbe 

t^^s^wo laughed-io-scorn N B Laughed hy fts^f is intransitive, 
but with the complement it has a transitive force. (5) Child— 
object of the tiansitive jrt//;?- /o see {4) above, yl/c— object 
of the compound verb langhed-at , see Q 126 (6) iJ/e— object of 

looksin the face see {d) and \^) abtrve 

^nerally speaking — if one speak generally impei 
sonally used adverbial force , see'g, 224. (2) adverb modify- 

ing look The surer you Will be to fmd r/^you will bd the 
surer to find it (adv ) modifying the adjective turei gerundial 
**>ik * ^ ^ Z)aj'-r-adverbial object Time-- 

object .4 = preposition on governing week in the 
-objective case , see ^ 88 and 2ofD ‘ ’ 

(0) a) 'Corneas soon as (iossibl e» (ns soon or j-V rj possible) 
adverbial clause modifying a* m as sohn The as 
ih as possible is therefore a subordinating conjunction ’ see Q, 202 
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(c) Come //■possible— (»/ */ is possible to come) ^ xs, tbert.** 
fore to be parsed as a subordinatint,' conjunction inlroditaog 
adverbnl clause tf if ts possthU - * ’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I 

SH-MJ. AND WILL , SHOULD AND WOULD 

209 Give the force of “shall" or “wiir’initbi* ruiionine 
catci'orical sentence*; — 

(a) I / savjw/ (or tie\ sftatl do it 
2 / say vou (or he) will do iL 

'<)) I Vou SI) tint / (or he) shall do it 

2 You sa\ that / tor hex will do it 

le) 1 s t\s ih It /(or_)tf«) do It > 

2 i% saj s tint / (or j or/} -mil do it ", v 

Arts The ‘«tudent »iH observe that 111 '(«) ft vcitam 

person (/) makes a statement about ttno/her rrtc ^ a second person^ 
{you or he) and not about himself When such is the case, shall 
coming after the second person aforesaid expresses the idea of a 
promtse, a threat^ a iOintttatt(l,tttt empnthu, tieciata/iou or Of tx rlelef 
mtnafttn on the part of the person making the statement about the 
second person Therefore in “/saj , 10 // \ox he) shaV Hex flail 
has the force of mut/ it expresses' that the person making the 
statement (wr , /,) promises or conninnds or emphatically declares 
that the other person xou or he shall do ,1 certain thing ' The tise 
of w/tll instead of shn/l in such cases as the abov e, that is in cases 
where theie are two persons concerned, one making a statement 
about another (who is not himself), shows not "prorut ft^' or "dlter- 
ttuttafton" &.C on the part of the person making the statement, but 
IS simply intended to express simple futurity, in other words, merely 
to express that a certain thing is going to happen (in the future) 
and nothing more Thus in ' I say jort {or he) smll do iV’ the per 
son making the statement i/} merely declares that a future cienlju 
reference to another person ()w or is going to happen, name 
\y your (or hie) doing a certain thing , , 

Exception — The above rules, however, are to be understood 
as subject to one important exception The sentence "Yott saj or 
he says that I^shall do il” should under the above rules mean th^ 
1 iMUsI do It This is not honcier the meaning that correct Znghsr 
usage sanctions J shall, m every case, under all cncumstanccs 
expresses the idea of simple futurity Again the sentence "Yottsaj 
, or he says that 7 , vnll do rt ” should according to the rules g»er 
above mean that / 0m going to do it, will tniphing simple futurity 
This IS however not the correct meaning for “/ -miP in everv 
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case, under all circumstances, ev.presse& the tneaning of / am 
d^icrmtned^xix^'lptovnsc^^m J tniend 

Thus note that I shall m *T sti\\I shall - “you say - 7 shall” “he 
says I shaU” have one and the same meaning, vts , that I am gotng 
io do something (the idea of me simple future) The student will 
also note that 1 -will in “I sa\ / "vitl^” “>ou sa> I •will’ “he says 
Twill' ha\eone and the same meaning ots, / ptomtsc^ oi* am 
lesolvedt or emphatically declare 

Lastly where a certain person makes a statement about hwnelf^ 
and not about another person (as, in “/ sav T shall or will do it’’ , 
^'you say you shall or will do it ” he say’s he shall or will do it”), 
the rule is that in all such cases, evpresses simple futurity that 
IS, expresses that a certain thing is merely goin^ to happen in ithe 
future) , and w/// expresses in every case no, simple futurity but a 
promise or an emphatic declaration on the part of the,person kI, 
you or he) making the statement 

The student tv ill also observe that such sentences ds the follow 
ing “1 Shall do it” “I wmII do it’ “You shall do it” “You will do 
It” ' “he shall do it’ “he will do it” , “they shall do it” , and “they 
will doit” art respectively equivalent to “(I say) 1 shall do it” (“I 
say) J wil do it” , “(I say) \ou shall do it ” “il say) you will do it” , 
“(I say) he shall do it” , ‘M sn\) he will do it” “(1 say) they shall 
'do It,” and (I say) they will do it The student will now e.isiK be 
able to apply the rules about 'Wiall' and '*-iOilF' given in the earlier 
portions of this Note. / 

(a) (i) T say you {or he shall doit” — / command you or him 
to do It I promise that y’oii or he shall do it T emphaticall'i 
declare that you or he shall do it, 

(2) “/ say you {or he) will dot'll” ^-\ merely sav that voif are 
(or he is) going to do it that it is your intention to do it that a 
certain event is going to happen vis yOur doing tf 

[b) (i) “Ffw say that I shall do //”<= You say that I am going to 

do it {simple futurity) See Q 209, Exception 

O) "you say that he sha/t do It = You command him to do it 
'•You say you must to do it ' 

, (2) “ You say that he will do^ i/»-» You do not command him to do 
It , but simply say that he is going to do it out of his own free will 
and nol under my outside compulsion from you or anv body else 
. (2^ "You say that I will do it” -you say that I promfse, or am 

'resolved to do it. Sec Q aoc), Exception 

(f) (1) He says that you shall do it-^ He conim.mds you to do it , 
and therefore you must do it , that is to say, if you do npt do it,, 
you shall be punished Or, the sentence may also mean that he 
promises or emphatically declares that vou shall do it 

(1) “Jie says ’ that I shall do u”'»He says that lam going 

to do It Sec (2 209, Exception ' ' ^ ' ~ 

(2) He says that you will do //*=he merely says 'that an event 
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1 s going to happen vi ^ , your going to do it In other' words, he 
sa>s that you are going to do it out of your own free will and choide 
a’nd not Hinder compulsion from Inm or any body else. See Q i&i 
2 “Hefeaysthitl wi/fdo it”*=He s^aysthat lam resolved 
on doing It. See Q 209, Exception ' ' , ' 

2ogA Give the force of “shall’’ or “will" in the 'fol 
lowing — ' ’ 

(a) I I say T shall do it ' 

2 I say 1 will do It ' ' 

(b) I Kott say^ow j//a//do It 
2. You say^ott will do it 

(c) I He says he shall do it 
2 He says he will do it 

Am — N B — Before proceeding to answer this question the 
student is requested to carefully go through the Note to " 209, 
i\ here the subject IS thoroughly explained See also Q i 6 j {tii) 

{a) 1 I say that I am going to do it ( simple futurity) ' 

2 I promise or am determined to do it 
{fi) I You say that jou are going to do T 

2 You pronlise or are determined to do it 
(c) 1 He says he is going to do it {simple futurity) 

2 He promises or is determined to do it 
2095 Explain the force of ‘ shall” or “will" in the fol 
lowing — {See Note Q 209 last para) 

1 (a) I shall do it 
{b) You shall do it 

{c) He shall do it ' 

2 (a) I will do It 
i^) You will do It 
{O He xotll do It 

Am — I (a) I shall do it - 1 am going to dO it {simple futunty) 
See Q 209 Exception 

(b) (I say) you shall do it~ I say you must do it , I command 
you to do It 

{c) • I say) he shall do it - 1 sa^ you must do it , I command 
him to do It {See Note to Q 209 above) 

2 (a) 1 will do It -I promise to do it , I am determined^ to do 
It See Q 209, Exception 

{b\ (I say) you will do it >= I say that you are going to do~it , I 
say that it is your intention to do it {simple futunty) 

{O il say) he will do it « I say that he is going to do it , that it 
IS his intention to do it /a/ttn/y) {See Note to Q tog above) 

209C Are the folloYTing forihs correct 9 If not^ why 
not ? {See Q, 161 A) — ' 

(a) I will be glad , delighted gratified , pleased, &c. 

{b) I ?&/// have ‘the pleasure of seeing him ^ 

(t) I will be able to do it ' ^ 

‘ {it) I will be at a loss to comprehend his meaning. 
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.. [el ,,I be obliged , compelled forced ; under iheneces- 

5ltV f ' 

Am The u?e of w)ll m each of the examples given is in- 
correct s/tall should be substituted for rlv/f m each case. See Q 
zca. Exception 

\a) “/ 7«// be glad" will be glad &.c would mean “I am ^ 

determined to be glad^” winch is absurd for gladness does not de^ , 
pend upon one’s but upon certain favourable circumstances 
‘‘/ shall be glad" is therefore the correct form 

(b) I will have the pleasure &c Sec Note 209 [last pattt=* I 

ad determihed to be pleased,’’ which is absurd for reasons given 
under to) above. « , , j 

{c) I will be able to do it [See Nott am determined 

to be able to do It. As however one’s being able to do a certain 
thing depends on a combination of favourable circumstances and 
not merely upon the will of the speaker, the sentence would convex 
an absurd meaning and should be / shall be able to do it, 

(rf) I will be at a loss &.C.-I am determined to be unable to 
comprehend his meaning (which is absurd) 

[e) I will be obliged &.C. - 1 am determined to be obliged — 
which IS absurd because a man’s being obliged depends upon cir- 
cumstances external to himself, and not upon his free will See 
Q 161 A 

Note~The student will observe that the forms / will or 1 
would or we will orxuc would should never be used with such 
words or expressions as necessarily imply that the action is depen- 
dent on external circumstances and not merely upon the fiist per 
son’s wish 

209/? Are the following sentences correct ? If not, 
why not ? 

[a) We would (0; will) be ruined 

[bi / Will be punished 

[c] , I Will be drowned 

(/) I Will have the misfortune to differ w iih you here 

[c) We will not lose these opportunities which God has given us 

(f) We nnll soon have these opportunities which w’e must not 
fail to take advantage of 

Am Note — Before proceeding to answer this question, the 
student w ill carefull> master the Rule given under Q. zop C, and 
Q* 209, ExcepUon, 

[a) We will be ruined >=> we are determined to be ruined — which 
IS not evidently the intended idea Therefore the correct exp is ' 
71 e shall be mthed, that is to saj, the force of external circumstances 
shall overwhelm us in rum, (and not our own will) 

[b) 1 will be punished •='1 am determined to be punished — which 
15 evidently not the intended idea Some higher authority is going 
to punish me hence, the sentence when corrected would stand-- 
“I shall be punished ’ 
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(f) I Avill be drowned «• I am determined to' be drowned- 'I 
have made up my mind to commit suicide by drowning < If this be 
the idea, the sentence is correct , if not, the coitect form 'would ^be 
— I shall be drowned {swtplefuiut^ty) 

(d) I will ha\e the misfortune &.c.<= I am determmed to ha\e 

the misfortune &c. — This is absurd, because nobodj' willingly courts 
misfortune. The correct auxiliary is shall and the idea is one of 
simple futurity — namelv, that a certain misfortune is going to 
befall me. < 

(e) We will not lose these opportunities — ne are determmed 
not to lose these opportunities &c This is correct,, because it 
wholly depepds upon our own will whether we should or should not 
properly use an opportunity when it comes 

(/) We will soon ha\e these opportunities d.c.-=<we are deter- 
mined to ha\e these opportunities Now, since opportunities are 
not of our own making, but depend upon a fovourable combination 
of circumstances external to ourselves, the sentence as it stands is 
incorrect, and should be — we shall soon have these opporUtmftps 
[simple futurity) 

20 Are the follo'wmir forms correct ? Jf not, why not ? 
(a) You or he will be glad , delighted gratified , pleased S.c, 
{&) You or he will have the pleasure of seeing Charles 
\c) You or he will be able to do it 
id) You or he will be at a loss &c 

( e) You or he will be obliged , forced ^ compelled , bound iLc 
(/) You or he will or would be ruined 

(^) You or he will or would be punished 
\jt) He will have those opportunities 

Ans N B The student will, before going to answer this 
question, refer to the examples giv en under Q. 209 B and 209 D 
and see that the only difference between them and the present ones 
consists in the use of the second or the third person (jou or he) in 
the place of the first person (See A'o/e to Q 209) > 

(a) (I sa>) you will be delighted &.c — correct (simple futurtf) I 
See Note, Q. sog 

lb) (I say) you 01 he will have the pleasure I simply state 
what IS going to happen, namely, that jou or he wall be pleased to 
seeic — This IS therefore con ect See Note, Q, 209 

(f) (I say) you or he will be able to^o it I simply state what 
IS going to happen— namely >our or his being able to^oit — correct 
(Simple futuritv) — See Nate, Q 209 

id) (I say) jou or he will be at a loss &. — simpiv states wIiAt 
IS going to happen (coirect) — simple future. See Notes, Q. 2og 

(e) f I sa^) you or he will be obliged &.C — simply states some 

thing.,that will happen in the future — }cOicect)^ simple future See 
Note, 0 . 20p, , ' 1 - ' 

(f) (j?') and (^) are all correct for reasons given in the case of 
(a), (b), (c) f/fl and le) 
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Note — The student will observe that thUujjh the foiths / wtll, 
Tt'ff w;//, HTid / aw/Zrf, tt'tf woa/f/ cannot be used with such words 
and expressions as necessarily convey the idea of dependence on - 
circumstances external to the speaker (words or expressions like 
/o bc~ohhged^ to be glad^ to be able^ to be rtatied ^See Q sog < 7 , 
and Q 3 pg D) the same words and expressions are perfectly 
allowable if they are used with the forms jw/ or he •util ktc you or 
he •would In other words, “/or we •willy or •would, be' glad, sorry, 
obliQed are always incorrect, while you or he will or •would be 
~ glad, sorry, obliged are always correct 'For reasons, see atisibers 
to 0 . sog C, log D and sog E 

209 F.' Correct or juetafy — ' 

(a) I wt/l be sorry if this comes to pass 

<b) You w/ll be sorry to learn that Mr X is dead ' 

(f) I tinll be helpless if he dies 

{d) You oi he 7 tnll be helpless if your or his father dies “ 

(e) 1 to/// be greatly depressed if such a thing happens 
i/) “In a \er5 short lime we wtll probablv find oiirsehes on a 
new footing" 

(^) “Let the Biitisli Gotemnient continue the piotectfon of 
last year and we to/// be* all nght ” 

(/;) ‘ If I draw a catgut or an> other cord, to a great length, 
between m\ fingers, /tmll make it smaller than before. ’ 

^ (D If the conflagration had gone on as it had begun, we •would 
.Tiave all been heavy losers 

(y) conflagration had gone on, ns it had begun, lbe> 

too///</have all been heavy losers ' 

(^) You promised me that you should wear it till the hour of death 
(/) “Compel me to retire and I roo///// be fallen indeed I 7oould 
feel myself disgraced in the eyes of all m> acquaintances I •would 
never more lift up mv face in society I •would hMXM mvself in the 
'oblivion of shame and solitude I 7 oould bide me trom the world , 

I w/7///rfbe overpowered by the feelings of my own disgrace , the 
■ torments of self-reflection 7Vould pursue me ” 

ini) “He declared he should never forsake his post, though he 
fled away at the first sign of danger ” 

Ans (/!)— Incorrect should be “I shall be sorry &.c ” See Q 
J209 E, and Q 2og E 


(b) Correct , for reasons, see Q zogE 
{c) Incorrect , should be “I should be helpless 
sfe Q 209 D, and Q 209 E jVoU, 


reasons 


(ri) Correct , for reasons, see Q 209 E ' 

{e) Incorrect , should be “I shall be greatly depressed &c 
for reasons, see Q 2 og-E 

J/j We shall -probably find &.c '-we are dvfet mined to Frobablv" 
find &c (.See O, 2 ag, Elxce^ttan) — ^'I'his is an absurdity, the idea 
-evidently being one of simple futunty as the use qI probably shows 
Therefore the correct form is “we shall probably find 
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Csr) We w;//, be all right (SceNoieQ 209, 
arf determinei} to be all right. But since our being “all' right" 
depends here not on our own will, but upon the action of the 
British Government the fotm “we will be all tight" should be 
changed to “we s/ta/i be all right “ (simple futurity) ^ 

/ (fi) “I make it &c" {see Note ^ 209^ jLxceptton)“‘l am* 
determined to make it smaller But since my being able to make it 
smaller than before depends not upon my independent' ■will, 
but upon an expressed condition, namely, my dratving it to a great 
length, the form “I will make &c ( here should be changed toi “I 
shall make u" (simple futurity) 

l») “We would have been heavy losers ” {see Note Q 209, 
Exception) were determined, to be heavy losers”— which is 
here aii absurdity , because our having been heavy losers 
depended wholly upon an event external to our own will— namely, 
“if the conflagration had gone on flLc” The idea here is 
one of simple futurity and hence the proper form here is'‘Svfr 
should have been heavy losers ’’ Note —The sentence as 'cor 
rected means that the conflagration did not go on as it had begun 
and we were not losers, but we should have been, if it had gone on 
is &c, t See Q 136 13), 137 ^ ’ 

^j) ^'hny would have been heavy losers (see Note Q, 209) =« 
Something future would have happened vis , they would have been 
heavy losers (simple futurity) Hence "would" has been correctly 
used See (t) above 

W' B — The sentence means that the conflagration did n^t go on 
and that, they were not losers (here) used past subjunct* 

ively to express certain denial in the past 

\h) 'You promised me you jAnw/rf wear It" — Incorrect, because 
the form “I (or you or they) sa> I (or you or they) shall etc.," simply 
indicates simple futurity {see Q 209 Note) The correct auxiliary 
here is will , for the form “I (or you or they) say I (or you or the>) 
will etc ,” denotes promise on the part of the speaker The sentence 
when corrected will stand thus — You promised me you would wear 
It &.C.," Sec {in) belosu 

{1) The sentence is incorrect There ire six instances of “/ 
would’ in the sentence, which should all be changed to the form 
“I should^' Y ox "I 'would’ here {see Q 209, ExcepUpti)>=\ am 
determined to &.c Now the consequences or actions here men- 
tioned all depend not upon the speaker's will but upon some extci- 
nal circumstance, iiamel>, hts bemsi compelled to retire Hence in 
every case here, the correct form is I should (simple, futuritv). The 
last example of would in the clause "the torments of self-reflection 
would pursue me" has been correctly given , the clause torment*! 
of self reflection would pursue me --something future, vis , the' toi 
ments of self-reflection,, would happen 

{in)' This IS not correct The correct form (here) would be 
He declared he would net er forsake &c ” Here a promise is made 
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bj the subject and therefore, as explained above [see Note Q. 209) 
the correct auxiliary here is 4«//. See (^) above ^ 

^ 209 G Correct or “shall” or “will” in the fol- 

lowing hypothetical or contingent sentences . — 

' (rt) If I were you I should do it ' 

t (3) ,If I uere you, I do it, 

(c) If Ihad been jou, I ^oouIdhA\& done this 

id) If yon had gone there, >ou would have found me engaged 

(e) If you, had gone there, you should certainly have found me 

engaged < . , , 

if) If you had done this, 'ioix should certainly bate lost your 

life. 

(?) 

[h) 

hne 

(f) 

hanged 

- (^) Were he to do such a thing in England, he should be 
hanged. 


If you had done this, you would have lost your life. 

He wottW have gone to London if the weather had been 

I should\iviei caught the fever, if I had visited that person 
Were he ,^to do such a thing in England, he would be 


Atts —Note Before proceeding to answer this question, the 
student is requested to carefully go through the Note to Q, 208 A, 
and through Q 136, 137 and 137 A He will then be able to undei- 
siand that in sentences where certain denial m the present or m the 
past is intended (as when w e say, “if the book xocre in the Irbrary” 
implying that the book ts not in the library ; "if I knew him,” when 
I do not know him , “if the book had beat in the libraryV’ implying 
that the book was not in the library , or if I had known him,’* im- 
plying that 1 did not know him), the simple future is expressed by 
the forms / should , you xoould he would Thus m "if we had but 
a king, toe should be satisfied” [see Q 208A (nl] "if I might do 
this, I should\se. satisfied” [see Q 2o8.\ (<:)] , “even though you 
went on casting in jearth for centuries the,^f/ would never be closed" 
[See Q 20SA (4) , "if a brave man had cast himself into the pit, li 
xoould have been closed long ago” [see Q 208 A (*)] — »n all these 
the simple future is expressed by should with the first person (/ 
should), and bv would with the second and the third [you xuonld , 
he tootild). 

Again where in a sentence certain denial in the present or the 
past IS intended, (as explained above), deternnnation or promise is 
e\pressed in thb case of the first person by the use of xuould (— / 
xaottld) Thus 'T xoould do it, “if 1 were you” indicates my deiet- 
'niinaiton to do it, if I w'ere you 

Lastly where (as above) in a sentence, certain denial in the past 
or the present is intended, should with'the second or the third per- 
son {p g vou, he, they, it should) simply means duty^ ntoial obliga- 
tion i e the idea m ought to, or deserve to Thus m ’‘if this were 


7 
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(f) “When i\e are tempted to hurt or kill any such creatures 
we should consider how we — like if any greater being than ' our- 
selves were to do the same b> us ” 

Ans N b — Before proceeding to answer these questions, the 
student would do well to go through the Note given under Q 309G 
There he would find that in hj’pothetical sentences, the hypothetical 
future IS expressed by the forms / s/iould , you would he would 
Thus “if that were so, / should^ you would^ he would go ” “if 
that had been so, have, jw would ha\e, he would have 
gone.’’ (For the meaning of a hypothetical sentence, see Note to 
Q 209 G and Q. 208A) In a h>pothetica 1 sentence, the form 

would!' expresses the first person’s determination The form 
he or you should axe. rarely used in hypothetical sentences, and 
when used the} mean “/ shouldhzxe given 
It to her” indicates the probability of m} bavnng given it to her 
But the sense intended is ^evidently the first person’s determination 
See NotCy Q 209 G 

(a) — “the powers of the Peers would have been gnevouslv 
diminished.’’ Charles did not succeed and the powers of the 
Peers were not diminished , but if Charles had succeeded (past 
time) the powers of the Peers were most likely to have been 
diminished — (hypothetical future) — Ste Note to Q. 209G 
" (i) “I would have given it to her” shows m} determination 

to have given it to her in some past time even if it had been m} 
last coin, which it was not 

(g;) >he rt/n/z/rf ncv er be able to do it” Here “he would’ 
indicates a h}pothetical future , which is the intended idea. See 
eVote Q, 209 G “He should never &,c” would mean “he ought 
not to £.c,’’ which is ev identi} not the meaning sought to be ex 
pressed. See Note Q, 209 G 

(d) “I should hive isked him" — shows the hypothetical 
future the meaning being that under the hv'potheiical circumstance, 
I was likelv to have asked him See Note to g. 209 G would 
have asked hint' would indicate my determination to have done so 
’ire Note to Q 209 G 

{e) “W ho ordered that no frog should croak &.c ’’ Here there 
ire two persons concerned, the king that ordered, and the frogs 
who were ordered to do 1 certain thing Hence the proper auviliar} 
to be used with the third person, /rojr here, is shall Ser Note to 
Q, 209 Here should, the past tense of shall is used, because the 
time referred to is past 

(/) “We f/zoa/rf see etc."«-vve were very likely to see (hypo 
thetical future ) The meaning is —The earth is not flat and we 
do not see the hull first , but if it were flat (hypothetical proposi- 
tion) wr see the hull first See Note to Q. 209 G “He 

wow/rfsrr-it would be our determination to see— which is here 
absurd See Note to Q 209 G 

"JtWQuld come back’ etc -it is most likelv to come (hv- 
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pothfetjcal future, third person. See Note to Q 309 (?) The mean- 
ing IS ' — No ant is crawling with, us heaa m the same direction on 
the surface of an orange, and so, no such ant does come back etc 
but if an ant did crawl, or were to crawl etc , it 'voouid come back 
■etc, r e “its coming back etc would be likely ” ' 

ill) “Tides’ be produped " In a hypothetical sentence, 
wa«/<fisuscd with the third persdn to e\press the hypotheticdl 
future. Here the meaning is — the earth is a \ery rigid massmnd 
so tides are not produced m the Solid earth , hut jhtroefcnot a 
rigid mass, then tides waw/rf be produced in th^ solid earth (*-thfc 
production of tides would be likely etCi Sec Note to Q 20^Gi 
t (zl “How we should like if any greater being were to do the 
same by us”“-the form we should in a hypothetical sentence ex- 
presses the simple future Thus we should hkc m the above sen- 
tences •* We should be likely to like ” See Note to Q 20961 ‘‘We 
would like’’ => we would be resolved to like , — which is absurd 

209/ Fill tip the blanks in the foUox^mg using the 
future auaaliaty where possible Give leasons 

-(a) We— not live without air Plants — not grow without u, 
and all things that live— soon die if xhe> bad no air 

(d) “Plants — not grow unless they receivtd both beat and 
light , and we ourselves — be able to do very little without the light 
of tlie daj and we— soon perish of cold if dejirived of the sun’s 
genial ray^ ” 

(zr) “Boys should be made to read the notes m connection with 
the text just as they— read a part of the text itself t and irt like , 
manner il might be well for the teachers to explain the notes, jtist 
as they — explain a part of the text itself" 

(d) I hope the notes will be found if used ip this way to make 
the text much clearer than it — otherwise be 
' (e) Without my help, it— ha\e been impossible for him to 

advance. 

(/) But for you, I — have perished 

tg) I met him as he was leaving his house , else I— not have 
found out where he lived 

{h) He— very thankful to yob foi such kindpess 
[t) There was not a man m England who— pot have rejoiced to 
hear him hanged 

{;) He received the sad news as he— ha\e received a ball in 
his breast 

(i) A full account of the conflict -fill a volptne. 

(/) It men are so wicked w ith religion, what--they be without it ? 

{/?/) Taking a warm, "salt-water bath here, I fell asleep floalinif 
on my back and did not awake foi an hour This is a thing 
which I never did before, and— hardly have thought to be possible " " 

A?is.—N B The student who has gone through Q '>09 G and 
209H. carefully, must have clearly understood what hypothetical 
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bentenccs are , and that in hypothetical sentences the forms 1 
should ; and he^ they^ or U would , express the hypothetical 
future , whereas expresses the firsfperson’s determination , 

orA you, he, they or tf, should expresses duty or moral obligation 
/ e the sense con\ eyed by <7//^''^/ The real diiSciilty lies in detect* 
mg whether a statement IS meant to be hypothetical Sometimes 
the form cleat ly bnngs out the hypothetical character of the stale 
ment Thus in “if that uerc so, I should not do it," the phrase if 
that were so (winch implies that it is not so) at once shows that the 
statement is hypothetical But there are cases where the form docs 
not help much, and whcietbc student will hare to look to the 
meaning intended A luiinber of such cases hate been guen under 
this Question 

(rr) This is an (implied) Iiypotbetical statement Thus — we 
not live o/r (»>if there were no air implving that 

there is air «nw) Plants would not grow (hypothetical future, 
third person) without il K'^mAsowX. air»if there were no air, implr* 
ing that there is airnow) , and all would (“hypothetical future, 
^rd person) soon die r// 5 rj' //<n/ wn nrr (“if they did not have air, 
implying that they no 7 oh&\c nir) 6 ecA’oU abam 

(b) Plants would not grow ( ^hypolhettcal futiitc, third persotfi 
unless they teceivcd (“if they did not reccitc , which implies that 
they now ttccive both heat and light) i and we oursches shottldhc 
able to do very little ( hypothetical future, ^t it person) without the 
lie;ht of the da) (“if we did not hare the light , implying that we 
now have the light) , and wi ourselves should soon perish {••hypo 
thetical futuie, first person) of cold if depmud of the sun’s genial 
rays (“»/ we were deprez'cd this implies that we are not now 
deprived &c) See Note Q 209 G , Q 209 // and note to this 
Question ^ 

Ic) Boys should be made (“ought to be rntde) to read the notes 
in connection with the text just as ww/W read (“hrpotheti* 
cal future third person) a part of the text itself if they had to read 
it as a pat t of the te\ t itself 

[Note — The portion if they had&*i in italics is not gi\cn in 
the sentence , but it is understood and has to be supplied by the 
student ff they had to read it as a part of the tert itlclf imjihes 
that they hare not to do so and hence the whole sentence abore 
gii'en is hypothetical]— And in like manner it might be rrell for 
the teacher to explain the notes, just as they would {hypothetual 
future , third person) explain a part of the text itself, if the) had to 
explain it as apart 0/ the tert itself pV li This last portion in 
Italics IS to be supplied from the meaning The idea is that teachers 
* have not norr to explain the notes as a part of the text itself hence 
the (implied) hypothetical character of the sentence giren] 

' id) t I hope the notes will be found if used m this way to make 
Ihe text much clearer than it will be (simple future ; conditional 



f/nrd persoft) otlienjtse { «lf they not so used) Would may be 
used in the above sentence for lodl - but in that c^^^'ivould wo^uld 
be a softened form of tw// and not the sign of the hypothetical 
future This sentence IS a conditional sentence of thejordinarj 
hind (c if jottgo, I will come) and not of the hypolhctichl type 
(f if you went or had gone, I should go or should have "gone ; 
^te Q soSA Note) T/te student will compare tins sentence "given 
herexvitk ig) beloio 

(c) It'ioould have been impossible (■^hypatluttcal futuri ; third 
pa son) for him to ad\nncc xmlhout my hep (if he had not had my 
help , which implies that he did have m> help), the above is an im- 
plied hypothetical statement ; see Notes above. 

(/) 1 should It} pothelual fufure implying I 
did not perish) but for you if if had not been for yoit'=^\fyoxi had 
not helped me , this implies that I received “your” help) This is 
an (implied) hypothetical statement sec notes above 

if') 1 met him as he was leaving hts house . (=• if it had 

not been so “if I had not nTet him , this implies that I did meet 
him), J should not have found out hypothctiia! future^ first per 
son 1 did find out) wliere he lived 

(i) He would very thankful for such kindness “ If you were 
to do such kindness (implving > ou have not done such kindness), 
he would be very thankml ( '^hypothetical, third person ) This is 
an (implied) hypothetical statement 

•f) An (implied) hypothetical statement , when expanded the 
sentence stands —There was not a man in England who would not 
have rejoiced (hypothetical future, third person) if they had heard 
he was hanged (implying that he was not hanged ) i * 

{j ) An (implied) hypothetical statement , when fullv expanded, 
It stands thus — He received the news wOttld have received 
(hvpothetical future , third person) a ball in hi 5 breast, if he had 
had to receive a ball in his breast ( This latter portion m italics is 
understood and has to be supplied — ^The idea is he did not have 
to receive a ball in his breast \i he had had to do U— then etc 
Thus the statement is hypothetical^ 

ih) An (implied) hypothetical statement When expanded it 
stands - — A full account of the conflict would fill a volume (hypo- 
thetical future / third person) if a full account were to be written 
The latter portion in italics is understood and has to be Supplied 
The idea is that the writer is not going to give a full account of 
the conflict but if one such were to be given, then it would fill a 
volume. This shows that the statement is really hy polKettcal m 
character 

, '(/) An (implied) hyTiothetical statement expanded \t be- 
comes If men arc so wicked with religion vbat would they be 
-without it (^tf they did not have any religion , this implies that 
they hav'e one) , 

(w) An (implied) hypothetical statement The sentence when 
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properly expressed would staud thus . — this is a thing which I never 
did before, and which I should hardly have thought (hypothetical- 
future first person! possible i/ tt had not -actually ^ ocairred The 
latter portion in italics shons the hypothetical -character, of the 
statement and is understood and has to be supplied ^ 

CIO Point out and explain any speoial uses of ‘Shall’ 
and ‘Will’ in affirmative or categorical sentences 

A ns First Special Use 

‘ IVtlP IS sometimes used m the second and third persons - (irt 
the place of shalP) to denote a polite form of command Thus the 
superior officer usually writes to his subordinates thus — ou lOtll 

finish this work without any unnecessary delay ' 

/ 

Second Special Usa 

‘ShalP is sometimes used in the second and third persons to 
express the idea of '^confident ^tcdtctton^' the belief of the speaker 
in the truth of what he says being very strong Bx — (i) Read 
this book and you shall be greatly delighted (2) Go through 
your text-book sad. you shall pass (=1 can confidently predict that 
you will be greatly delighted or that you will pass ) 

Third Special Use * 

i 

‘ WtlP (and 'would if the assertion refers to time past) is some 
times used in the second and third persons to express not simple 
futurity as under the general rule, but determinahon on the pan 
of the second or the third person E\ — His fnepds have done 
their best to dissuade him, but he will have his own way ("he is 
determined to have his own way) (2) We all advised him to con 
suit a medical man but he would not hear us (•>°he was resohed 
upon not paying heed to our advice) 

31 1 Point out and explain any special uses of 
'Would’ and 'Should’ in affirmative sentences 

First Special Use 

Ans ‘ M'ouliP IS sometimes used in all the persons to "denote 
action occasionally and irregularly repeated " “You ( — he or I 
would at times read fifteen hours a day ’ “While in Calcutta, he 
would often visit the Museum ” 

Second Special , 

Wouldi when past time is not involved, may be Used only in the 
first person to denote' contingent determination Ex — “I would 
do it if I were you ” vHere no past time is involved, but there is a 
condition stated viz ‘If I were you ’ Hence the determination 
expressed by would in the abo\e sentence is said to be contingent 
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‘ IVould' IS sometimes used m the second an^ third^rpersons ' to 
make a request m a ‘polite and mild manner, ^t^Jether the sentence 
IS affirmative oi interrogative Ex — I hope you wtU do this piece 
of work for me (-expresses a request)'- ‘I hope jt^f/ itfould do it’ 
puts the request in a milder form bimilai ly, \ooidd you come ?’ 
IS milder than “rw// vou come ’ ' ' ' i 

Eoin th special Use 

'‘WottW IS sometimes used to express a ixush 
[a) Do as you would be { —wish to be done by ) 

(o) I 7ti0uld /lat/e you riSeatfive every morjiing ( — wish that 
you should rise etc ) 

(c) Il^ould my friend were with menowvi wish my friend 
were with me now. 

Eif/ft Spcaal Uv 

‘Should* IS sometimes used m the first person to express a 
modest opinion Should in such cases is onlv softened form of 
shall Ex ‘-^(i) I should think my fiiend ha^ acted wrongly in 
Tia^h?««g».flnpjailtfit’.hif= .? ninAKu'' s-emfaxas- dees 

( 2 ) Do you think he has acted wiongly in the mattei ’ — I should 
think so 

'212 Explain the exact force of each of the different 
forms of ’Shall’ and *Will’ mthe foUo'Wrmg pointing otu 
any inaccurate uses that might occur (1885) 

(rt) Shall you see me to-morrow ?•— I 70tU 
id) Will yo 1 see me to morrow "> — I shall ' ’ 

(c) Will I see you to-morrow ? — You ivill ’ 

4ns “To the question shall you ? 01 rwf/ j the' proper 
form of reply is not I shall^ but / 7vill ( - speaker’s nromisel as 
shoiving hearty good-w-ill m complying ” Hencfe (rt)^he reply J 
-Mill IS correct, while in (d) the reply f shall shomd be changed mid 
/ 7otll Again shall you m la) Is it Ithely that you see etc and 
saillyou'* mf^)-Is it not your will or intention to see "etc. —a 
mild form of request Su Q, ibi \n {.c) will 1 should be fW 
r {See <2 161 ) The proper form of reply to thg question shall J ? 
\&—you 7tnll^ as showing courteous modesty 

Note —Per sentences to be comnuttedlto memory as 
specimens of the idiomatic use of should and -wouid — 
SecQ 50 s 
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THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 


CHAPTER I 

DEFINITIONS 

J < 

213 Define, so as to distinguish between a sentence, a 
phrase and a clause What is meant bv the Analysis of 
Sentences ? 

Atts (a) A senftnce is the expression of at least one complete 
thought. It IS hence a group of words, so arranged is to evpress 
at least one Comphie statement^ command, or mUnogaiton It must,' 
therefore always have at least one ^nitc \ erb, r f a verb with a 
subject eg He is wicked Do this work Whj dp j ou say so ? 

( 3 ) hfiirast IS a group of words having a meaning without a 
finite verbj but is not a complete statement, command, or mterro 
gation ,, e g having ait tved at the station of hts &wn accord, a 
good boy 

(c) A clause is a group of words containing a finite verb tea 
verb having a subject , but it is not a complete statement, com- 
mand, or interrogation , e g 1 know that he is -wicked 

(rfj Analysis treats of the division of sentences into their differ 
eat parts, and of the relations which the part bear to one another 

214 What are the Essential Parts of the sentence ? 
Define each part 

Ans The essential paifs of a sentence are the subject and the 
predicate " - i 

The that part of a sentence of which vve are speaking, 

is acting either actively or passively He is walking , the wicked 
boy has been punished The predicate is the other part of the sen- 
tence which 15 Slid about the subject He w walking the wicked 
boy has been punished ’ 

215 What do you understand b\ (i) the Adjunct 01 Eu 
largement of the subject and (2) the adjunct of the predicate t 

Ans The adjunct or enlargement of the i subjects anything < 
added to the subject coordinatmgly or lestnctiVely The prudent 
man succeeds (restnctive) the bright sun shines (co ordinating) 
The extension, enlargement or adtunct of the predicate is anything 
added (to the predicate) regarding the where, the how, the when, or 
other circhmstances of the verb ‘He talks fluently^ He talks or r/ 
he knew ever (adjunct of the verb talks, expressive of manner) 
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ai 6 Define the complement. Exettiplify, ^ < 

Alls, Certain verbs kno\\n as verbs of Incomplete Predication 
require a ^^ord, or some words to complete their meaning 

Ibe words that thus go to complete the thought form the CfftH' 
plcmmt of the verb of incomplete predication God is his 

efforts were /K*!// - ‘ 

2T7 Define, so as to distinguish between simple, com- 
plex and compound sentences Illustrate 

Am simplt senicnce contains one subject and one finite \ erb 

with, if necbssat>, several words or phrases introduced to modify 
either the subject, or the predicate \crb E\ — His goodness is 
proverbial He talks flnently 

A eoMp/n sentence while containing but one principal subject 
and one principal predicate, has tw o or more iimte verbs^ — •that is 
to say, seicral clauses introduced to explain or modify cither the 
subject or the predicate Ex —1 he man ivfiom / met yesterday 
talked as tf he had been mad. 1 he event happened as it soas foie- 
iold. l^will trust in him, thouttk he slay me. 

A comfiound stntence contains two or more (simple or complex 
01 both) principal coordinate sentences /ii -—(i) In) “The 
individual dies, but ib) the race endures ’* (a) (a) Man proposes 
but (b) God disposes (3) (a) He might slay me, but 1 will tnisf 
in him 


2i 8. Explain the differenfc between a pnncipal sentence 
and a subordinate clause 

Am flic prinafial scnUncc is that pin of ,i complex sen 
tence wluch contains the lending subject and predicate The man 
talks as if he were mad The event happemd as it was foretold 
A wnnwiwnfe c/nwjf IS that p.ut of a complex sentence which 
contains a finite \erb other than the princip.ii prcdic.itc verb Tlie 
man whom 1 met) csfci day talks a s ^/ he had been mad The event 
happened as it ivas foretold 

or. adjective clause, and 

an adverbial danse lUustrite 


Ans. i\ Noun Clause is a suborJinaic clause which performs m 
a complex sentence the fiinuion of a noun that he ts honest 
(noun function being the subject) is I nown to all I know that he 
IS honest (noun.function , object to the verb know) ! know not if 
(object to /(//OTtf) I know' «///,»,/„ (object) - ^ 

An Adjective Clause is a snbordiniic clause which qualifies or 

occupies the place of the ad- 
jective (1) whom f met )cstei day vins, mad (2) The 

kist evening «3)^ Such 
x^^^TwhylnllT expelled (4)'N >knoiv the 

An Adverbial Clause occupies the place Of an adveib, and lienee 
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geiterally modifies a'verb or an adverb or an adj ' — The event 

happened as tt was fotetold He talks as tfhe were mad 

220 What do >ou understind by a co-ordinate sentence? 
Distinguish it f^om a subordinate clause 
' ^Ans A Co ordinate Sentence is that part of a compound sen 
tence which contains an affirmation independent of> aAd of the 
same rank as, the rest of the sentence and connected with the 
latter by co ordinating conjunctions Ex — (a) The sun rose and 
(i) the nusts dtsappeated (2) (a) Hart beat Matt, and hence (b) 
Afatt complained against Han 

Unlike Subordinate Clauses, co ordinate sentences are not de- 
pendent on the prtnapal clause, but are co ordinate t e inde- 
pendent scnttnces 


CHAPTER II 

FACTS 4ND PRINCIPLES 

221 Of what may the subject and the object con- 
■sist 9 Illustrate. 

Ans They may consist of — > 

(1) Nouns (2) Pronouns (3) Infinitives with Va’ or m 
To die IS painful Dying is painful (4) Infinitive phrases To 
hear a good order is rare. Reading hard is desirable. His making 
the delay is our ruin (5) Adjectives used as nouns. The nch 
are happy (6) Noun Clauses That he is virtuous admits of no 
doubt. I know that he is honest (object) -(7) Certain adv erbs 
The ups md downs of life have not >et been experienced by me. 

222. How may the, Subject and the Object be en- 
larged ? Illustrate. 

Ans They may be enlarged bj — 

(x) Adjectives (2) Possessive cases (3) Nouns — Infinitive 
expressions or noun clauses, in apposition The nver Gahges 
The iprinciple, to live for others (» in apposition to is 

but rarely follojved 1 helped him in the hope that he would 
help me when the time came ( — in apposition to ‘hopd) (4) 
Prepositional phrases made up of prepositions and nouns The 
road to ruin , goods for sale, the church on the hill (5) Ge- 
rund or gerundial phrases a house to let (^— attributive adjunct to 
house) No time to spare It is a book to lead' Drinking water 
(gerund) Measunng rod He has no place where to hide himself 
(attributive adjunct to placid You have no cause to hold me 
responsible aA}\inc^ to cause) (6) Participial phrases 

A criminal condemned ib death A man carrying a burden (7) 
Combinations of any of the preceding modes Hts idea of retitins; 
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f^omthe ivorld. A pmmful TOind tngai^cd w gicaf fr^blms 
(8> ^Idjective clauses The person <whom / »ief yeshrday w ah 
my fncnd. 1 know the reason /hs s/iottld he so (-attnbutt\e 
adjunct to reason^ 

223 Of what may the predicate consist? Illustrate. 

Am The predicate mav consist of — , 

f (1) Single finite verbs* (21 Verbs of incompielc predication 
joined With other t\ords He ttias pmmhcd It ts of no athul It tr 
(0 bp explained (3) A \crb joined with the negntitc particle 'nof' 
He does not ^ootk- He j/w// not go^ * 

224 How the predicate enlarged ? Illustrate 

Ans Tlie predicate may be enlarged bi ~ 

(1) Nouns We walked tioo miles (-adterbial adjunct to 
TOttlked^ He ran a race {‘^adv, adjunct to ram It weighs a 
found (2) Adterbs proper He rose (3) \\ ords used as 

adverbs He went home <4) Nouns qualified b\ ad luncts He 
arrived last night He died the death of tht rt^/tfeous (5) Ad- 
verbial phrases He faught iMor/ (6) I’repo'silion-l-Nouh, 
He neat ^necessity He ea\c money to the poor, {7) Participles 
He came runntns (8) Partiapial phrases He stood staring 
at me (9) Absolute phrases. The sea being calm ( ■» adv adjunct to 
put out t we put out (10) Impersonal participles Gianting 
this to be true I-adv adjunct to yb/Antv), what follows’ 
peaking {adv adjunct to the predicate) the area is a hundred 
square ’miles <t() Infinitive expressions I Vnov, \t to be right 
{«adv adjunct to He is a fool /o /raw throxon axuay this 

cppottuinij t-*adv adjunct to the predicate ts a foot) It was 
wrong for him to kavc acted thus ad to the predicate xvas 

‘vroUefi (12) Gerunds or gcrundial phrases He g ive me a letter 
/p rcarf(«=*adv adj to This lesson is hard to undei stand 

t«adv a^y \,o is hat d) (13) Adverbial clause. He talks or ;/ /ic 
xueie mad 

225 Explain and illustrate the functions of the noun, 
clause. 

Ans Ihe noun clause may be — 

(I) Subject 7 hat he ts honest \s Vxmww Ko aX\ IVhy tt ts so 
ts known to me. Whether he xoould pass is yet not knov^ 

(2I Object 1 know that he is honest What he did no body 
knows 

(3) /« apposition to some noun or pionotm The principle, 
that wc should live for others^ is not always followed in practice 

(4) ‘ The completion of thepiedunte The result was that he 
failed ("roiiiplemcnt of the verb of incomplete predic.ation xoax) 

■uz6. How are Noun Glauses introduced ? 

, A»^ In indirect sentences, the miroduciing p.-irtiriples of a noun 
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clause' are —that, uho, which, what, {c what seemed to be a fact 
VI as really not so), why, how [e ^ —I do not know how or why he 
should do It,) whether whence, wherefore, whereui, 'and tf (used 
in the sertse of whether) thus,— I do not know if hi will do ti 

227 'Explain and illustrate the funbtions of the 
Adjective Clause 

Ans The adjective clause may occur wherever there is a noun 
or pronoun to be hmued or qualified by it Thus it may occur ,— 

(1) With the subject — He /An/ roroj shall reap This is not 
the house that I hceue built 

(2) ' With the object —I hononi those that aie wise Worship 
those that an uteTcful 

(3) Adverbial adjuncts — He lived in the house he had pm chas- - 
cd (adjective clause, adjunct to house, occurring in the adverbial ' 
adjunct to lived, namely in the house that dr^c.) 

228 Soifr IS Adjective Clause introduced ? . , 

Ans The adjective clause may be introduced by any one of 
the words introducing noun clauses {see Q 226), except what, if 
and whether It may also be introduced b> as {such oj) the re- 
lative and w/zci-ra/ Such horse as you -want (-attributive 
adjunct to horse) There is no boy in the class but can answei this 
question {attrib adjunct to boy that cannot answer fi-c,) See 
NptCi Q S40J 

*229 Classify Adverbial clauses Show how they 
may be introduced 

Ans Adverbial clauses — 

(1) Of place, introduced hy where, whether, whence, and the 
compounds He goes wheie (or wherevei) he likes 

(2) Of time introduced b> befotc, ere, when, as, as soon as, after, 
whilst, until, as Iona as, no sooner than, just when, whenevet, 

Ex — He may go there whenencr, and as often as he likes 

(3) Of Degree and comparison— introduced by than, the— the 
\e ^ the mare you read, the better for you), as-^as, so— as, such— as, 
so much fr*r The sea is as (adverb adj modifying the adjectn e 
deef)deso as the mountains aii hi^h (—adverbial clause modifying 
the correlative or in or deep) See Q sjo 

(4> Of Condition introduced by r/, unless except, though, h()w~ ‘ 
ever &~c, JThou^h he slay me I will trust in him 

(5) Of End or Purpose introduced bj that, in order that, eh 
He gave the.‘book to me that I mif^ht read it 

(6t Of Consequence introduced bv w—tluit It was w tad\ 
moMwn^ heavily ramitlip \\&\\\\y faming /'//n/ we lould not stii 
fl«f(-»adv adj tothe adveibro) 'fee Q 240B, 

(?) Of Clause introduced b\ because, as, since, inasmuch as 
that ^ e ft. He is proud //M/ [-because), he is noble. 

(8) Of Manner introduced bv as, as if, so— as The event 
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happened, rtf the nianneirlt was foretold’ that 

It should happen) ' ' " , % - , 

(9) Of reference introduced by ihoi I w aimed nim iluit he 
ivas'gowg wrong adv cl of refeience,' adjunct to warned* It 
cannot be a noun used as object to warned, since warn being 
intransitive cannot have two obiects) I felt fcertam Mai I was rtglit. 

I was informed that he had dud 1 was confident thai he had got it 

A State^tvhether in the examples , given under {2 ^ 

the expressions in italics aie adieotiv©, or, Adverbial pbrasss 
or claxises State also \vheilier the sentences given are Simple, 
complex, or compound sentences G-ive reasons ' 

‘ Ans [a] Noun phrase. The whole is a simple' sentence ( 6 ) 
Noun clause. The whole is a complex sentence (<:) Noun phrase. 
The whole IS a simple sentence (//) Noun phi ase. Simple sentence 
{e) Hunting — a single Word , (neither a phrase nor a clause) , noun 
aisingle word , adjective The whole is a simple sen- 
tence. (/) ^ noun clause (case in apposition with The whole 
IS a complCK sentence i^) Much — a single word , noun. Simple 
sentence. (//) Noun phrasa Simple sentence. (*) Noun phrase 
Simple sentence Kj'\ To faugh — noun phrase Simple sentence 
{k) Noun -phrase* Simple sentence. 

Note —For reasons, see Ans to Q 190H 

329 B State whether m the examples given under Q 199 /the 
expressions in italics are adjective or adverbial phrases or 
clauses State also whether the sentences given are simple, 
complex or compound sentences. Give reasons 

Ans {a) to (0 The italicised expressions are all noun clauses , 
and the different sentences are instances of complex sentences tt} 
(i) Noun clause (2) Noun clause The whole is a complex sentence 
(v) (i) Noun clause, tai Noun clause (3) Noun clause. The xthote 
IS a contracted compound sentence When expanded, U stands 
thus Whether resistance to rulers is proper or improper depends 
upon whether the said rulers ha\e e.xercised their authority or 
not , or, what the iirlins of such resistance should be, depends upon 
whether the s-ud rulers &c. Note that or is a co ordinating con- 
junction Q { 70 ) I) Noun clause. (2) Noun clause, the 

whole IS a complex sentence {.r) ii) (2) (3) Noun danse. Ihe 
whole IS a coippound sentence, (y) Noun clause (Containing a 
noun clause) The whole is a ’complex sentence (ci(ii Noun 
clause (2) I I'hal he tvratc zn hii books (was admirable)— noun clause. 

B —than what he wtoie zn Jus adverbial clause, modi 

fjingtheadv mote For reasons, see Q 177B and Q 240) - 

Note — For reasons, See Ans ’'to Q 199 I 

229C State whelhei m the'examples giien under Q 190/, tlie 
expressions m italics are noun, adjective or adverbial phra- 
ses or olatisea Giveieasons < 
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Ans In (>t), the italicised eKpr^sions 

are all adjectne clauses In {/> to (/>), and (r) to (r), the italicised 
evpressions arc nil adjectne phrases In (<i^ C/)— Noun clauses 
In {e), (g), (f)— Noun phrases 

Note --For reasons, see Ana to Q 199 J 

229/? State whether in the examples given under Q the 
expressions in italics are nonn, adjective, or adverbial 
phrases or clauses State also whether the sentences' given 
nre simple, complex, or compound, sentences Give 
reasons 

Afts (rt) Adjective phrase. The whole ^is ,1 phnse (neither 
a sentence nor a clause) ( 3 ) Adjective phrase The whole is a 
phrase, (c) Noon clauses (case in apposition with The whole 
IS a complex sentence (/^ .Adjective phrase The whole is 
simple sentence, (cj A^ective phrase. The whole is a phrase 
(/) Adjective clause. Oomplex sentence, (g) Adverbial clause 
modifying ac/evf Complex sentence. In (A) to (w‘, the iiahctsed 
expressions are nil ndvetbial clauses, and the different sentences' 
are instances of complex sentences (v) ii) Adverbial clause (of 
condition') (2) Adverbial phrase expressing reference and modify ing 
the predicate -wtre read} The whole is a complex sentence, 
(ill) Mt^Jtt f 1 might S.C)— adverbial clause. Complex 

sentence, fr) (ij and (2) Adverbial clauses modtfv mg ^fioit {to) 
bum The whole is a compound sentence thus, 

The Meteor flag of England shall jet temfic bum 

Till dangers troubled night depart • 

And the miteor bum till the star of peace return 
fv) (I), (2) Adverbial phrases The w hole is a simple sentence, 
(c) Adverbial phrase. Simple .sentence, " 

Nota— For reasons, see Ans to Q 199K. 

229E State whether m the examples given under Q 207A, the 
expressions are noun, adjective, or adverbial phrases, or 
clauses State also whether the sentences given are simple, 
complex, or compound sentences Give reasons 

Ans (a) Nil— adverb modifying mrr/, that was etc — adver- 
bial clause modifjang so Tlie whole is a complex sentence See 
Q. 229v Q 240, and Q Z40B (b) Than the patient adverbial 
clause modify mg JUffwr Complex sentence, (c) Than ne tma 
Cined {that) he was {shrewd) adverbual clause (mod. adv mon.) 
containing a noun clause, v iz, {that) he was {shre"vd) See Q 240 
and I77>5 Complex .sentence, (i/| to (f) Adverbial phrases Sim- 
ple sentences fy)to(CT), adjective phrases Simple sentences 
In) adv'erb modifying hind , to excuse ? c— adverbial 

phrase modifying hind Simple sentence. {0) Noun phrase Simple 
sentence. Ip) Noun (7) Noun phrase. Simple sentence {f) 
Noun phrase containing a noun clause vaz that I e needs tcaittng , 
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complement of the verb ts {s) Than jot their bravery^ than they 
are remarkable for their bravery — adverbial clause modifying the 
adv less See Q 240 , iliB Complex sentence (/) Than {he is 
' to oe ptaised) for his ^ood manners — adverbial clause , complex 
sentence, (ki Such as I like^stich ihotise) os <=»vfh\ch) I like 
adjective qualifying houses ^ as I like — adjective clause 
qualifying /loiwtf nr/ complement of the verb is {v) 

6t>— adverb modifving As you^as you {write well ^ — adverbial 

clause modifying the adv so^ (w) As — adverb modifying bravely j 
as the Britons (fought bravely ) — adverbial clause modifying the 
first oj (an adverb) (r) Suck as I have &c. — I give thee such as 
I have. Thee — adverbial adjunct to the verb give See Q 240A 
iw//— noun, dir obj of give As I have — adjective clause qua- 
lifying such The whole is a compound sentence composed of (A.) 
Gold and silver I have none^KudiX^) but such as of which 
(B) is again a complex sentence For reajsons, see Ans to 
Q 207A. 


F State whether in the examples given under Q, 207 B 
the expressions are notm, adjective, or adverbial phrases or 
clauses Give reasons, 

Ans ('«) to (rj Adverbjal phrases (;)»W Noun phrases Kl) Serv- 
ing on the jiiry—Txcxea phrase. As being over «4^/j'~adverbial 
phrase. (///) to (c) Adverbial phrases (caj Adjective phrase 
to (se) Adverbial phrases ( zf )—a race, a dream, five miles, a long 
walk, and a good fight are all adverbial phrases See Q, 240 A 

Note —For reasons, see Ans to Q, 207B 

229 G How Tvould you construe m analysis the ita- 

Impressions m the examples given under 

Ans {a) Objective complement of rascal {bi Subjective com- 
plement of /njowr. (c) Obj Com of him td)-~(to) dress &^c —ad- 
verbial phrase modifying helped {e} Noun phrase , subjective com- 
plement to he (/) Subj compl of he (g) Sub compl of slave 
ih) obj compl of governor f jI object of the predicate «« 
noun phrase, object of need \j) Adverbial phrase mo- 
difying loas striving (- 5 ) Noun phrase , objective of be^am f/J 
Adjective phrase qualifying lion, to turn&^c—ohx compl of 7/ 

(w) Adjective phrase, qualifying /ic. S-f— obj compl of 

Hercults (r/J— (/p) send for w/f?— adverbial phrase modifying 
to do without noun phrase, object of have tried, {o') Adverbial 
phrases modifving glad, willing, able, soi ry {fi) Subjective com- 
plement of all (j^) To sink— object of began , to do anything— 
abverbial phrase, modifying tale (r) {to) touch //7»«-obj compf of 
liMtd {to) take obj compl of him (j) Subj compl of 

importunity W Cm Subj compl of/, or infinitive comple 

mentof frt// Sub compl of //c , or infinitive compl. of 

must ill) {To) let loose— oh], compl of ofiiceis To destroy— rSvS- 

8 
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bnl phrase, modifying bade To show him fr'c — obj compi of 
wolf To be overpowered— strong (v) 
— iurmttg&~c — obj cd could not (to) forbear To be suspicious — 
obj aZbe^an Tobesute — adverbial phrase, used absolute! j (&;) 
To /ore — Noun phrase, subject of the predicate, is a loss Not 
to be endured— phrase, quilifjing loss To be worn auay 
— Sub compi of hatr To tell you the truth — Adverbial phrase, 
used absolutely To come with me — obj compi of you To 
get adverbial phrase, modifj ing (r) To be poor — ^adverb 
modifying content To loos, at — adverbial phrase, modifjang 
shapely To eat — adjective phrase Qualifying much. To be m 
such condition— &&\ erbial phrase, modifying would [to) give To 
knoxo the m/f/— adverbial phrase, modifj mg is determined To do 
it — noun phrase, object of determined i_)) To think &~c — adver 
bial phrase used absolutel} (7b) wear — adverbial phrase, used 
absolutely Than make a bes[tnntng - than (I did much) (/<?) make 
a beginning , (to) make n adverbial phrase , for reasons, 

seeans to Q ^ojC (j) (Tb) resist — adverbial phrase, modifv 
ing ready , see above. To hear etc — adverbial phrase, used 
absolute!} To be adverbial phrase, used absolutely (s) 

To be right — obj compi of// To be elected consul — adverbial 
phrase, modifying consented To be scholar— sxids compi of he 
To be a scholar — obj compi of him, i^n) 7b be cut off— oh] 
compi of flesh To be merciful— oh] compi of Sh)lock Totaleths 
money, to bid her &*c. — obj comp! of Sh] lock 


CHAPTER III. 

FORMS OF AN \LYSIS 

230 Sketch out after Bain the Form of Analvsis for 

Simple Sentences ^ 

Ans State — 

I The Subject 

II The Enlargements or attributive Adjuncts of the Subject 

III The Predicate- Verb State the complement if the verb be 

a verb of incomplete predication , 

IV The object, if the verb be transitive. If the complement of 
a verb of incomplete predication have an object, state it under 
this head 

V The Attributive Adjuncts of the Object 

VI Adverbial Adjuncts of the Predicate 

231 Sketch out the Form of Analysis for complsz 

80 Xl.ii@QCGS 
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Ans 1 Analyse (after the method for simple sentences) as 
if each subordinate clause were a single word or phrase 

II Next, analyse the subordinate clauses separately after the 
method of simple sentences State ne\t the woid or words intro- 
ducing each subordinate clause 

232 Sketch out the Form of Analysis for Compound 
Sentences 

Ans 1 Ftrst, mark out the different co ordinate sentences 
11 The co-ordinate sentences simple or complex are to be 
analysed after the method of Simple or Complex sentences Point 
out here the links of connections between the sex eral co-ordinate 
sentences See Q lyyB 240B ; 240c 


CHAPTER IV. 

CASES PRESENTING DIFFICULTA^ IN “ANALYSIS” 
EXPLAINED 

233 Nouns and adjectives having the force of verbs 
take an object, in the shape of an infinitive expression, 
or a noun clause Give some examples 

Ans (T) There xvas no ;ireio/‘<-nothing proving that he was 
the muulerer (=>noun clause, object to the XitiKm proo% which here 
possesses a verbal force) 

(2) He produced («= things that he was 

guilty ( = object to evidence which here possesses a verbal force) 

{3) desirous K^desinny'i to please him («=inf expres 

Sion, object to the adjective desirous which here possesses the verbal 
force of desiring) — Bam 

234. In the following (a) he was made king^ 0 ) they made 
Ivn king , (c) he made the house secure , (d) they believed him to 
be guilty , (c) they made him (to) look grand —how would you 
analyse the xvords and phrases in italics ? 

Ans (a) Complement refering to the subject 'hd {b) hini^ 
complement of the verb made which is here a verb of incomplete 
predication -Attributive adjunct to the object (c) At- 
tributive adjunct to house (rf) Attributive adjunct to him (e) At- 
tributive adjunct to hinu See Note to Q. 207 , and 229(3- 

235 Is not in “he does not laugh” to be considered as an 
adverbial adjunct to the predicate ? 

A^ivs No Not is a part and parcel of the predicate. 

23^. The noun clause and the adjective clause can 
both be introduced by why, where, how and when. Show 
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ho\/ to distinguish between them by constructing illustraure 
sentences. 

Ans (i) 1 knou ultere I shall finitt (=noun clause object 
to know) (2) I knon the place wwre / jAa// jfwrf */ (— adjecti\e 
clause, an attnbutue adjunct to ^lace) (3) I know •why I am •wronz 
( ^noun clause, object to know) (4) 1 know the reason •why I •was 
wrang" (= adjective clause, an altr adjunct to reason) (51 I know 
how it is to be done ( >-noun clause object to know) (6) I know the 
wa> how it is to be done (adj cl ^attributive adjunct to way) See 
Q 226 See also Note 1 Q. 240 J 

237 How would you constrae “what” m anlaysmg 
the following ? — (a) n hat he said w as wrong {b) w/'a/appeared 
w rang merel> appeared to be so , ( r } I know what to say State 
also the pnnapal subject of ( a ) and {b) and the object to the 
principal verb in ( r ) 

Ans ( a ) what here is object to satd The whole of what 
he said is the subject of the predicate was wrong {b) Tf 7 iat^ 
subject to appeased The whole of what appeared wron^ is the 
subject of the predicate appeared to be so (c ) f'f'iSa/— object to say - 
The whole of •eohat to say is the object to know See Q so 8 C,{h) 

238 Analyse a sentence like the following —U'ho ts 
he ’ 

Ansi Subject— He III Pred — /r ( m- verb of in- 

complete predication , and who ts its complement } 

239 How would you construe the itahcused words 
in analysing the following — ( i ) I told him that there was a 
plot against hts life (3)1 warned him that there -vas a plot aginst 
his life ( 3 ) The day was so rainj that he could not stir out ( 4 » 
He IS glad that lam doin^ well ( 5 ^ He spoke loud that I might 
hear him Give reasons for >our answer 

Ans (i) A noun clause object to told (2) Warned exoxiol 
take two objects, and therefore the clause is not a noun clause- 
It IS to be construed as an adverbial adjunct expressive of reference, 
see Q-Z2g (3) An adverbial clause modifying the adverb ri? (4) 
because. An adv'erbial clause expressive of reasons {5) That 
In order that An adverbial clause expressiv e o 1 purpose, see Q 22g 

240 Point out and explain the difficulties in analys- 
ing the following 

(i) 1 amor tall orjou are. (2)1 am not retail aj you are 
(3) I am taller than >ou are. (4) He is wore devef than industnous 
15) He has not read so much as I have. (6) I am ooisuch a fool as 
to belive that (7) No sooner had he departed than 1 amved 

Ans The above are examples of elliptical expressions contain- 
ing adverbial clauses introduced b> as than &^c which modifj the 
correlative adverbs or adjectives Thev mustbe expressed in full 
before being analv'sed Thus — 
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(i) I am <u{«»adv adjunct to /a//, the complement) tall as you 
arc *[//(«=• .idverbml adj to the first as) 

{2) I am not so {“»adv adj to iafl, the complei'nenl) tall as you 
«/<?/«/’/ (*“abv adj to jn) ' v 

(3) •=» I am taller than you are tall (adv adj to talla') 

(4' He IS jnote ladv adjunct to devcr) clever than he ts indus- 
tnous (adv adj to more) < 

(5) He has not read so (ad\ adj to adjective much) much as / 
havt. read (ad\ adj, to so) 

(6) I am not such (adjective qaaltf>ing/?»u/)afool as / should be 
a fool as to believe that (adv adj to such) 

(7) No sooner (adverb mod //orf departed) had he departed than 1 
at t tvtrd (soon) The clause in italics is an ad\ erbial adjunct to sooner 


240A ffoto would you construe tn analysts the cognate accusa- 
tive, the direct objed, the indirect object the retained object, the dative 
of interest, the factitwc atuusative, the adverbial object, and the 
adverbial subject Kor iiomtiiative absolute) ^ Illustrate 


Alls The cognate acaisative ts an adverbial adjunct (of 
reference) of the predicate Mx — He ran a race (ad\ phr. mod 
ran [i'w Q, soyD ( /) iV 5 j The direct object is a noun, object to 
(i e , a completion of) a transitive predicate .while xhctndirect object 
IS an adverbial adjunct of the same Sx — He forgave them (indir 
obj ) Thtn faults (dir, obj ) [see Q 207 D («)] iV, H The letawed 
object may be cither a noun complement or an adverbial adjunct of 
the predicate as the case may be. Rx — He was given the book 
by me. Here booh, the retained object, is a noun-compicment of was 
given It IS to be noted that book nould be the direct object of the 
transitive predicate in the sentence when it is turned into the active 
voice form —thus, I gave him the book (dir obj ) Where the 
1 etained objed w,t,s originally m the active voice form, the indirect 
•object retains in the passive voice form Its indirect, e e, adverbial 
character Ex —The book was given him by me Here him is a 
retamed object and is an adverbial adjunct of was given fSee O 

^ of interest (see Q S6) is a particular 

mnd of indirect object used to express the interest of some person in 
the actimi of the verb The dative of interest being therefore, an *o- 
r IS to be construed in analysis as an adverbial adjunct 

rc adjunct of bring) 

iSeeQ. 207 (a)J\r B ) The Factitive Accusative (see Q 87 is) 
always the objective complement Ex -They made him kmg (facti- 
tive accusative . objective complement ) (See Q 2oyC, Note) The 

an adverbial adjunct [See Q 
207 (ji N ^ Ex —The wall is two feet high Here feet is an ad- 

S™i.« '^1. ’‘Vo udiMbial aXict ir Uie 
Nominative Absolute (See Q. 82) is oart of an adverhfnl «« 

.ho prodreoto. (See 2 ^ d*lpaTeJ 
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Here this done this {being) done is an adv adjunct of the pred 
departed Fot other examples^ see Q soy B, and soyl) 

240B What IS the function in analysts of ‘subordinating 
conjunctions and subordinating conjunctive phiase ^ Give a list 
of the more important subordinating conjunctive phrases 

Ans Subordinating conjunctions {Q lyy^ J^yyA,) and subordi 
nating conjunctive phrases ( Q iyyJ 0 f)&rt used to introduce adverbial 
clauses, thus helping to form complex sentences The following are 
some of the more important subordinating conjunctive pharses •— 
{a) Seeing that , provided that , supposing that , granting that , 
inasmuch as , in case that whether — or . if not , the moment that, 
just when , hardly before , in order that 

(b) As if , no sooner — than , as soon as , the — ^the as— as , 

so — as , such — that Compare Q ssg and Q 240 > 

(c) The phrase so— that has a subordinating or a co ordinatmg 
force according to the particular meaning which it may have in a 
sentence. Thus where it expresses prominently the idea of degree 
or comparison, the phrase (so — tha/) has a subordinating force. 
Examples — It was rn (-adv adjunct to heavily > heavily raining 
that we could not stir out (—adv clause, adjunct to .rn) {See Q 
ssg { 6)1 But where in so — that^ the idea of degree or companson 
IS absent, and the phrase is merely equivalent to so or consequently ^ 
It has not a subordinating but a co-ordinating force. Ex —A storm 
arose, so that {^ so and therefore) we could not stir out. Here 
we could not stir out is analysed as a co ordinate sentence and the 
whole sentence becomes a compound one. It is to be added that 
where so — that has a subordinating force as shown above, the 
sentence in which it occurs becomes a complex one. 

240C What IS the function in analysis of co Of dinating con 
junction and co ordinating conjunctive phrase ? Give a list of 
the more important co ordinatmg conjunctive phrases 

Ans Co-ordinating conjunctions (Q lyy^ lyyA) and co ordi 
nating conjunctive phrases (g lyyD) are used to join tw'o or more 
co ordinate sentences, thus making up compound sentences 

The following are some of the more important co ordinatmg 
conjunctive phrases — 

At the same time that , but then for dl that , in spite of all 
that , not only — but as well as either — or ‘■neither — nor , so 
that \see Q 240B (r)] 

240Z? A Relatrve clause sometimes introduces (i) an implied 
CO ordinate senience.t sometimes (7) an implied {subordinate) adverbial 
clause. Explain and illusiiaie 

Ans See Q. 707 E Ans , and note 0 . 240 E, and Q 240/ , Note 
7/)oE Are the following' sen'tences oomplex, or com- 
pound , and why ? 

(n) Ne came down to Calcutta, wJuire he stayed a month {b) He 
Called him names, which was teallv hard on lam. 
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j 4 nf (a) He came down to Calcutta, w/ieie he stayed a month 
— He came down to Calcutta, ami there he staj'ed &.c Hence ii 
appears that the relative ivhere simpiv joins independent affirm- 
ations, VIS , “he came down to Calcutta” and “he stayed a month ' 
Therefore, the second clause he stayed is a co-ordinate sen- 
tence introduced by a relative (lohete) which has the force of a 
co-ordinating conjunction {—and there) For definition of a co 
oidmate sentence.^ see Q sso ante Therefore the whole sentence is 
a compound sentence , {fot defimton, see Q 217 a 7 tte) 

Note I —Co ordinate or equal sentences can be introuced by 
who, which, where and when, if these have a co ordinating force, 
that is to say, if they really express the ideas lA—^and hd ( — who), 
(«=»when), respectively In such cases the expressions 
joined togfcther by the relatnes or relatire conjunctions (for they 
are really conjunction^, as they serve to join) are simply' added 
together and there is no inequality of rank between them Hence 
the sentence so formed is compound and not complex, a? at first 
sight may appear . .Nesfields Grammar See also Q 207 Ji 
and 240/ 


Note 3 A relative clause sometimes 1 ntroduces an implied 
co-ordinate sentence— “I heard it from the landlord who heard it 
from the policeman”--a CO ordinate sentence, who being put foi 
and he —Abbot p 164 See also Q i/o ante , Bam p 34 , Nesfiela 
P 2S2 See also yQ 30 T F a.n^240j r j 


1/ j *^***^*1 names which was really hard on him » He 
MUed him names amf names) was really &.c 

'"«l«Pe«dent,7 r , equal or co-ordinate 
sentences and the whole sentence is therefore compound For 
t easons, see answer to {a) just ^ven ^ 


following sentences complex or com- 
pouncl ? Give reasons 


tl\ landlord, who heard it from the police- 

man (b) I heard it from the boy that cleans the boots ^ I 

who had never beaten me 

the matte??''^^^ ^ ^ ^ of 


asked to study the answers to Q 240 E 

.■.u4tmg if; ■“ 

ro.'s’hiS^Te “ “Srs 

IS an co-ordinate sentence, and tlmrefo?nhe whole « ^ 

.64-, 

li) I heard it from the boy that cleans the 


boots That has 
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a restnclive force, and indicates that the speaker heard it from a 
particular boy, nainel>, the boy who deans the boots The exp 
introduced by that is therefore in adjective (subordinate) clause, 
attributive adjunct of boy The sentence is, therefore, a complex 
sentence 

(c) I ought not to have been beaten b> John who {-’Since he) 
bad never beaten me before. As since is a subordinating conjunc 
tion, the exp introduced by who (which is here equivalent to sinLu 
he) IS an implied subordinate {adverbial) clause, and the whole is a 
complex sentence • 

(rf) Why I shall consult Charles who (—for he , seeing that 
he) knows nothing of the matter ? For the same reasons as those 
given under {c) the exp introduced by who is an implied subordi- 
nate {adverbiah clause and the whole, therefore, is a complex sen 
tence. Cf Bawt p 34. 

240 G How would you analyse the following expres- 
sions in Italics ? 

(a) Not knowing the value of his prize, he threw it away 

{b) I saw the ship sailing into harbour 

(r) Sailing too near the locks, the ship went down 

\d) Yesterday I saw a schooner here, which has now sailed away 

(e) The schooner that was here yesterday has sailed for Lisbon 

Ans The principal difficulty in the analysis of sentences con- 
sists in distinguishing between, particles implying an adveibtal 
force, and particles implying an adjectival force The same diffi- 
culty exists in distinguishing between a relative clause involving 
an implied co ordinate sentence, and a relativ e clause involving an 
implied subordinate {adverbial) clause, as already explained in 
answers to Q, 207 B See also Q 207E, 2^oE, and 2i,oF 

(a) Not knowing the value oj his he threw it away — 

Since he did not know the value 5 .c Hence the participal expres- 
sion IS to be analj'sed as an adverbial phrase, adjunct (expressive 
of cause) of the predicate, threw away See Q 207B 

{b) 1 sa.v/ the shtp sailing into haibotir—l saw the ship that 
was sailing Sr^c Hence the participial expression is an attn 
butive adjunct of the object ship See Q 207B, 

Ic) Sailing too near the rocks, the ship went down— jSsem/jp 
she sailed too near the rocks &c The partiapial phrase is here 
an adverbial adjunct (expressive of cause) of the predicate went 
down See Q 207 B 

(rf) Yesterday I saw a schooner here, which has now sailed 
away and it j or, but it h^s now sailed away) The italicized 
expression is an implied co ordinate sentence, and the whole 
sentence is compound and not complex See answers to 240^, 
S40F and Q, 207E 

ie) The schooner that was here yesterday has sailed for Lisbon 
The portion in italics is a (subordinate) adjective clause, and there- 
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fore an attributive adjunct of schooner See anstaers to Q, 34oE, 
Q, 240/^, a7td Q 20 tF See also Abbot 

240 H Ir the examples (a) to u/z) given under Q 208^, find 
out the clauses (if any ) and state whether they are noun, ad- 
jective, or adverbial m character State also whether the 
sentences m which they occur are Simple, complex, or com- 
pound. 


Ans (ai If we had but a king — subordinate adverbial clause 
denoting condition and modifying should be peaceful Complex sen 
tence (p) In the hope enemies — adverbial expression oi pur- 

pose modifying did and containing a noun clause viz,, that they 
thus etc , (case in apposition wtth hope and therefore an attributive 
adjunct to hopi) (Complex sentence, [c) If / might do this — 
adverbial clause of condition, mod should be satisfied Complex 
sentence (d) That he might come — noun clause, object of said 
The whole is a compound sentence composed of ( i ) He said that 
he mi^ht come sentence) {"z) But he did not come {suaple 

sentence! Note that but is a co-ordinating conjunction introduc 
mg a co-ordinate sentence (See <2 1/7^) ip) That might s:o out 
— noun clause, object of said Complex sentence. ( / ) This is a 
compound sentence composed of two simple sentences (i) you 
niiiht have done //ms and but you would not \do thii^ lg)Al 

IS a subordinating conjunction of condition \See ^ 177) 
Therefore, although he could easily have done it is an adverbial 
clause conditioii^ modifying the (pnnctpal) predicate would not 
(/o) help Complex sentence (/z) Even though centuries — ad- 
verbial clause (of condition) mod would {to) be closed {See Q 
^ Complex sentence, (i) If ^//—adverbial clause (of 
condition) mod would {to) have been closed Complex sentence 
O ) // np adverbial clause mod would {to) have remained 
z/— subordinating conjunctive phrase (See Q zepB 
and J 2 . 177) Hence as if he were mad an adverbial clause (of 
manner) mod talks In reality however, the sentence is an 
ellipucal one when expanded, It stands thus —He talkes as {he 
would talk) z/he were mad The clause if he wete mad is a subor- 
clinate adverbial clause of condition mod the predicate would 
{to) talk F or such elhpticial or contracted expressions, see Q 240, 

^ The whole sentence is 

complex. (^ As if he had been z/zzzrf— adv clause (of manner ) 
mod talked See the previous example {k) and Q 202 {8) {in] The 
brst sentence IS compound, composed of (i) evetybody here 

{2) there is as mzch frogs 
noun clause, object of jqj'/ (2) 
^ the dj in ahf etc is a cor- 

Thus j ( 4 ), ( 5 ) and Q (240)] 

fjy ® (adv mod the adj much) much uni oar as 

(//«« 'mutdbe much uproar) if we were a set of noisy duclis^nstead 
of being qniet respectable frogs Here if we I^adv 
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clause (of condition) niodif>’ing the pred would be , and as there 
would be tnuch uproat is an ad\ clause mod as in as much Kote 
that the expression IS an ad\ phrase mod the 

predicate in the clause if we were etc 

The second senten&e is an elliptical or contracted complex sen 
tence when expanded it stands thus — A king would set us to 
rights (»/ we had oiie\ Here if we had one is an adv. clause (of 
condition) mod. wotdd set to rights 

Note— /T?/- fullei hintt, see answers to Q loZA 
240/" In the examples («} to (r//;) given under Q 208 A., find 
out the clauses (if any) and state whether they are noun, adjec- 
tive, or adverbial State also whether the sentences in n hich 
they occur are Simple, complex or compound 

Ans (n) The first is a simple sentence. The second is a com- 
plex sentence containing the subordinate adjective clause ''wha 

might keep up in order &*c ” 

(n) The first sentence is a simple sentence , there is no clause 
in It The second, If he had etc, is a contracted complex sentence, 
being equal to he had wished to insult us (subordordinate ad- 
verbial clause of condition, modifying could not have treated) he 
could not have treated us more contemptuously than he had heated 
us contemptuously (adverbial adj of degree modifying adv more) 
We should not etc — complex sentence. If he had then, subordi- 
nate adverbial clause of condition, modifying the predicate should 
not have minded 

{p) Here who=and he , when expanded it stands thus— (<r) 
Jupiter next ordered a stork to be their king , and Kb) he ordered 
that etc — (a) is simple , ib) is complex, containing the noun clause 
Kc) that no fro^ etc (object to ordered) {d) contains another 
subordinate adverbial clause of time, while he was asleep, which 
modifies the verb should croak 

Kg) Complex sentence contains the subordinate adverbial 
clause of purpose, that we may have etc , modifying the predicate 
IS worth while 

(r) Contracted complex sentence when expanded it stands 
thus — If he says that, he IS more ignofant than I supposed him 
to be Ignorant Here if he says that is a subordinate adv erbial 
clause of condition modifying the predicate is more ignorant 
Than I supposed etc — adv cl mod correlative adverb r/zorr which 
mod the adj ignorant 

(;) Complex sentence containing the noun clause that I should 
suffer etc , which is in apposition to the subject it 

{/) Complex sentence containing the noun clause that I should 
suffer (in apposition to the subject if) 

(k) Complex sentence It contains the subordinate adverbial 
clause (expressing reason) that my son should etc , 
predicate am sorry 77 /rt/- because 
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(v) Complex sentence, containing the subordinate adverbial 
clause of condition if ihe boy should learn 7ns lessons^ modifying 
the predicate should {to) be praised 

{-v) Complex sentence. The sentence is in the infinitive mood 
The subordinate ad\erbial clause if he is not guilty is not expres- 
si\e of condition but of cause //^(here) since as 

(r) Complex sentence The word ///«/ introducing the clause 
IS dropped here. (That) he were as clever as John — noun clause, 
object to the predicate vnsh fF«tf=subiuncti\e of wish 

(j ) Compound sentence It contains two simple sentences. 


\z) Simple sentence 
(rrt) All the sentences in it are simple 
{zbi Compound sentence containing two simple sentences 
(zc) Complex sentence containing the noun clause loheiher the 
prisoner be innocent^ subject to the predicate is uncertain 

{zJ) Complex sentence containing the subordinate adierbial 
clause whether the prisoner is guilty (denoting cause), modifying 
the predicate deserves 

(ze) Complex. The subordinate adverbial clause of condition 
though the vase etc modifies the predicate broke 

{zf) Complex sentence The difference between this and the 
preceding sentence is that in this case the \ ase w as not made of 
st^l, while in (fff) It was actuallv made of steel It contains the 
subordinate adverbial clause of condition though the vase wete 
wade etc modifying the predicate would break 

(s?) This IS a complex sentence, containing the noun clause that 
my room be got ready (object to the predicate see) 

{zh) The first is a complex sentence, containing the adverbial 
Clause^ end or purpose lest you fall, modifying thfe predicate be 
ware The sTCond is also a complex sentence containing the subor- 
dinate adverbial clause of consequence Ma/ ( = in order that) you 
thirst not, modifying the predicate dnnk In both these sentences 
as well ^ in the sentence (r^) the subject is understood 
. , j * contracted complex sentence when expanded 

It stands thus —I would (expressing wish) that I were a bird The 
that /were a bird is object to the predicate ^eould 
which is heie a principal v erb and transitive. The second sentence 

I* Jilso a complex sentence, containing the 
subordinate adverbial clause of condition unless he behave better, 
mo^fy mg the pr^icate will {to) be punished The third sentence 
IS also a complex sentence containing the 

ri»,!:^ sentence containmg the subordinate adverbial 

dicat^«LS^! ’ few modifying the pre- 

fer) Complex sentence, containing the subordinate adverbial 
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clause of condition tf at the close of the holiday etc modifying the 
predicate was happy (Here) if’° though 

(S'/) Complex sentence containing the noun clause that if I was 
not clever I was not lacy^ object to the predicate ra/rf The noun 
clause that if I was not etc contains another clause, an adverbial 
clause of condition, if I was not clever^ modifying the verb with us 
complement wassiot lazy (Here) //“though 

(aw) The first sentence is a complex one containing the subor- 
dijiate adverbial clause of condition 7// not clever modifying 
the predicate should {to) qain The second sentence we wish etc , 
is a complex sentence containing the noun clause that (which is 
dropped here) it were fine, object to the predicate wish The third 
sentence is a simple sentence 

Note — For fuller hints, see answers to Q 2o8A 

240/— Al 6 the examples from {a)io(r) given under Q 
zojE, simple, complex, or compound? Give your 
Teasons > 

Ans Note 1 — Before proceeding to answer this question, the 
student is requested to carefully go through Q 207 B, Note and Q, 
240E, 240F, and 240G It IS sufficient here to point out that the 
words who, whom, which, when, where, sometimes mean and he or 
and she or and they, and him , or and them, and his, her, its, their, 
and it or and they , and then , and theie respectively In such Cases, 
the expressions introduced by who, whom, whose, which, where pnd 
when are really co ordinate sentences (implied) , and the whole sen- 
tence is compound But where, who, whose whom, which, when 
and where are joined adjectivally to noun or noun equivalents, the 
expressions which they introduce are suboidinate adjective clauses 
(.bVf (2 206) , and the whole sentence IS necessarily complex 'Vgain 
who, whose, whom, which, when and where may mean in some 
cases /a/ he, or she, or they, for Jus, hei, its , for hint, her, it ,for 
it or they , fof then for there m these cases, the expressions in- 
troduced by who, which, when, where etc are subordinate adverbial 
clauses (denoting cause),_/ir being a subordinating conjunction of 
reason and the whole sentence is necessarily complex {See Note Q. 
240E) Again there may be sentences in which the expression 
introduced by when and where are simply subordinate adverbial 
clauses of time and>place respectively Thus— (i) When the sol- 
diers arrived {'idv cl of time mod. rfrj/frjcrf ), the mob dispersed 
(2) I will go with him whete he ^oes (adv cl of place mod, will 
^0) {See ( 2 * ^^9) Lastly, 7 t>hen where may introduce noun 
clauses See Q, 226 and 199 I In the last two cases, the whole 
sentence is complex , for it contains a subordinate (adverbial, or 
noun) clause 

Note 2 — For fuller reasons for the answers following, the 
student is rquested to consult the more detailed hints given under 
Q SOT E 
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(o) rf 7 »f//=*aTid U Compound Sentence, [i) W/ttc/i’=and 
It or tbis Compound sentence ft) IV/iic/i^Rnd it or th.s 
Compound sentence (rf) Of wArcA — and of this Compound 
sentence le) To w/mw-and to them, Compound sentence 
(/) For ^y/ww^and foi her. Compound sentence {^) As 
a man tn erj/c^as (they looked upon) a roan m exile (adv, 
cl. of niannet modifying looked) That he officiated etc , subor- 
dinate adj cl qualifying j'ea/x Complex sentence, {h) In ivhtch 
case and va that case, Compound sentence, it) Whet and 
there Compound sentence- \j) The sentence = He never saw me 
in time, as was always the case. Here, us «» which® and this Com- 
pound sentence. ii) JF/iich^and these {ov antecedent] 

Compound sentence. {1) To v/htch ® and to that Compound sentence 
(;«) By which Banquo was to pass^ adj exp qualifying way 
Therefore the fiist portion of the sentence the way vmrderetsxs 
complex H'Yw*- and they Compound sentence. The whole sen- 
tence IS compound, containing three principal co ordinate sentences 
(a) The way bv which Banquo was to pass was beset by murderers 
Ih) they stabbed him and (c) in the scuffle Fleance escaped 
(n) Who afterwards filled the Scottish thtone, adj cl qualifying 
the noun race Therefore the first portion of the sentence is com- 
plex Und^r whont’^andander him Compound sentence Here 
and does not join sentences but words The whole sentence is com- 
pound containing one complex and one simple sentence (o) Whete 
®and there. Who {or they By which ■=> and by these The 
whole sentence is compound containing the three sentences — (i) 
Macbeth heath Ih) and there they who knew by foresight 
charms, and (c) by these they conjured etc (h) is complex contam- 
ning the subordinate adverbial cl. of reason 7oho knerv by forestqht 
£■«;;«««' modifying the predicate 7uhet e engaged (^) In the 
first sentence when introduces a subordinate adv cl of time mo- 
difying the predicate found Complex sentence In the second 
sentence, and then Compound sentence f^) Which <=‘{ox 
he. Complex sentence (r)--(i) though it Complex 

sentence (2) - and then H7/7f//»= and this Tiie second 

rohtth =« and this {account) The whole is a cantracted compound 
sentence When expanded it becomes - (i) One day I took up a 
newspaper {2) I was then in the reading room (3) the news- 
paper contained meeting (4) the account amused me greatly 
24oA^ Are the examples ftom (5) to (se) qwett under Q 
2otE^ Simple, complex or compound ? Give youi reasons 
N B For hints refer to the notes (i) and (2)10^3 240 J and 
me answers given under the Q 240 F {s) because they 

Complex sentence, it) HV/rcA —and this IF/iere—and there Of 
rtwrew— and of it Compound sentence containing three simple sen- 
tences (ir) and there. If'Xo — and they Each of wAo;«=: 

ana each of them Compound sentence, containing five simple sen- 
tences {v) In the first sentence, rohen the soldiers at nved 1$ a ^ub 
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adv cl modifjing the predicate Therefore this is a com 

plex sentence. In the second sentence, ‘ioJien’-Kad then Compound 
sentence, (ry) ind then Compound sentence (.i) W/tete’^ 

and there. Compound sentence {y ) Which ’^nxid. it Whett’^aad 
then Compound sentence containing three simple sentences (s) (i) 
IW/nr//*” and It. Compound sentence. (2) Which this Com 
pound sentence (3J Which- "xnA this Compound sentence. (4) 
—and this Compound sentence (5) /fv/rf/r™ and this Com 
pound sentence, {sa) From ichom — and hom him Whom— an\d 
him The whole is a compound sentence containing four simpe 
sentences The hero of Aiitphen and author of Anadia etc is a 
simple sentence because we have not two but one preson here 
referred to White —"md (ch) To ivliom her sons etc — adj cl 
qualifying To whom they etc — adj cl qualifying 
Whose lightest etc — ^d] cl qualifying tuler Complex sentence 
{zt) As I now do — which I now do— and this 1 now do Compound 
sentence, {zd) Byron was not so etc — Byron was not so much 
country bred as Scott was country bred As Scott was country bred 
Hd\ cl of manner modifying the correlative adverb (which 
mod adj much) so Complex sentence. Amidst which etc —idj cl 
qualifying jccwcrj' IFhen a boy — when he was a boy—Ad\ cl 
of tune, modifying the verb had been brought up The whole 
IS a compound sentence containing two complex sentences 
ise) Who (was etc.) — and he was JUho was created etc— yd) 
rl qualifying cleTs;yman Who sums etc — adj cl qualifying 
tkr^man The whole is a compound sentence containing a com- 
plex and a simple sentence. So Loid Nelson was the brothei oj 
the clergyman who etc — complex And he was one of the noblest 
and most generous of men etc — simple 

24o£ In the examples from (<r) to (0) under Q, 208C find 
out the more important phrases and clauses and state whether 
they are noun, adjective, or adverbial in character State 
also whether the sentences are simple, complex, or compound 

Alls N B Before proceeding to answer this question, the 
student is requested to go through the answers to Q. 
208 C where the peculiarities of the sentences given are pointed 
out and explained 

(<r) You had better ^0-} ou would have (it) better to go To 
^0 — infinitive phiase adverbially modifying the adjective better 

(b) Simple sentence. To tecetve etc — infin phr adverbially 
modifjmg the predicate would come Would «;/«— would (to) 
come To come — infin phrase complement of would Simple 
sentence 

(f) That he was a tascal — noun clause, object to thought For 
50 //r wnr- Because he was JO (a king) — adv cl of reason, modif> 
ing the pred threw off The sentence is an elliptical compound 
sentence —The king threw off the mask , Kand we call him I mg) 
for so ( «» a king) he was See Q 242 G (8) 
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(«f) (1) N<nt> that (-because) w have arttved—adv cl. of re^on 

niodjf>inK ibe prcd M Uo) cA. Complex sentence (2) 77 w/ 
(beenuse) he has cl of leason modtfymt; the prcd 

am i,ta<f Complex sentence. (3) / vtt/st I must tto) 

go Tofic—mfin complement of w.i/j/ 2 hat (because' / vatit 
to j,i7— a*d\ cl of icasoti, modifjmg rnusf {to) 10 That 1 have 
an enio^cment (to go)““adv cl of teason^ mod>f))ng must 
CO The whole is com/>/eA, though apparently compound See 
Q 242^ (6) (4) Not ///n/ZietoZ/ff/*' Not a seeing that I ie 

coHect<"\ did not sec a seeing that I motlctt Complex 
sentence (5) 2 hat (-on which) thou eatest ///f/fo/—- adj cl 

qu.alifymg day Complex sentence. (6) 2 hat (-in which) ftc 

saw me adi cl qualifying instant Complex sentence (7) That 
they would shate equall^—novin clause, in apposition with 
ment Complex sentence (8) That a 'whole etc —noun clause 
in apposition with m/nw/ That its statement seam c/r — adxerbial 
clause of degree modifying the ad\ so At the fit st stj;ht~Ad\ phr 
modifying jircd. seems unncLCSsaty Complex sentence Sec Q 
240 (9) That he ts a tascal'-noveo clause, case in apposition 

with the subject 1/. Complex sentence (10) //ni/- . and there 

fore , thtefon being 1 co ordinating conj introducing a co-ordi- 
nate sentence , '^so that hi 'was esteemed and bJoved by fas mastet 
and by las ’-(therefore) he was esteemed and belotcd 

by his master and he was esteemed and beloved by his com- 
panions The exp that companion^' is, therefore a com- 
pound sentence made up of two simple sentences And the 
V hole “//« was honest, compamond' is also a compound sentence 
made up of two compound sentences See (2*242/(4) (in 7 hae^ 

I vould that -I wish that That 1 had etc — nounclauscadjcc- 
mc to the verb rwi/; (understood). Of a rfbr/c— adj phr qualify- 
ing wimjs Complex. 

(<•)(!) jnetoved by etc beloved by c/c = because he 

w.as beloved by r/c —phr used adverbially to express reason and 
modifying the predicate did not destte etc. Set Q soy It and Z4.0G 
IVho 'acre goad— ndycclwc clause, qualify mg cotnpantotts lobe 
lot fif— mfin phr used as noun, object of the predicate did not (to) 
desite Complex sentence. (2) To be fhoucht, , schoot—mRn, phr 
used as noun, case in apposition with ambition ^ complement of 
the incomplete verb waJ .Stw/Zc sentence. (3) To be tinivct salty 
/iXcrf— lufin phr used like a noun object ofthc transitive verb v«//- 
cd Simple sentence (Jf) To do things — infin phr —an adverbial ex- 
pression denoting manner^ modifying the predicate 'was led. To be 
wrong— MciCm phrase objective complement of inc'w Because In 
could not have etc —adverbial clause of reason, modifying the pre- 
dicate was led To say wo— infin phr. .idjcctivally qualifying the 
noun coiiraj,e Because he was afraid etc —adverbial clause of 
reason^ modifying was led (Because) he could not bear etc 
above Tobclaughtedat—va^a. phr —a noun exp, object of the 
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transitive complement (/o) bear in could {to) bear Complex sentence, 
though apparently compound See Q 242E 

(/) ( 4 ) To be true — gerundtal inhn phv and an adv c\p mod 
the ad\ too 

340 M In the c\amples from ((>) to (0) under Q 208 C, find 
out the more important phrases and clauses and state whether 
they are noun, adjective, or adverbial in character State 
also whether the sentences are simple, complex, or compound 

j 4 »s N B Befoic proceeding to answer this question, the 
student is requested to go through the answers to Q 
208 O where the peculiarities of the sentences given are pointed 
out and e\plained 

(jf) 11) Hts hawiie; served c/c— noun phrase, subject of the 
predicate ts knosvn Simple sentence. (2) Hts being etc — noun 
e\p — phrase — subject of the predicate i,ocs against hint Simple 
sentence 

(3) His hcrvinc' neglected etu — phrase — used as a noun — object 
of the phrase on account oj, which has the force of a preposition 
Simple sentence. 

(4) His beuuj til treated — phrase used as a noun — object of in 
spitt. of which has a prepositional force Simple sentence. 

(5) That he was til h eated—nom chause object of notwith 
standing Complex sentence. 

(6) Hts betnt; til treated— nom evp —phrase— object of not 
vnthstandin^ 

(7) Hts being the youn^ei brother etc — noun phrase, object of 
prep of Simple sentence 

\h) This IS a contracted complex sentence —Two he.ad5 are 
belter than one {head is ^ood) See Q 240 (4) What j oit say— 

noun clause subject of the predicate is true Complex sentence 
See Q 237 15) JFhat he should do-{thaHwliat heshoulddo — noun 
clause object of the predicate did not {to) know (6) What you 
jarrf— noun clause, object of asked (5) and (6) are complex 
sentences 

(*) (4) At home — ad\erbial phrase compicnentof were Simple 
sentence 

(^)(i) Z^a^to do infill phr complement of the incomplete 
\crbrfa>/ Simple sentence The same m the other sentences 

{k) Need not {to) do it To do— infin phr — complement of 
the verb of incomplete predication need 

(/;/) That he has been plucked — adverbial clause of reason 
modifying the predicate is sotry See Q '260L {d) Complex 
sentence 

(«) Geneially speaking — adv phr used impetsonally Simple 
sentence See Q. 224 (loj To findit—eAx phi modifying the 
adj surer Simple sentence. Every day — adverbial phr of time 
modifying i a Seven times a week— phr modifying Simple 
sentence 
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(0) Come as soon as possible ^Zoxa^ as soon as it is possible 

As ti IS possible — adv cl modifying adv as in aj soon See Q 240 
Complex sentence. Come if possible •^cqvoq if it is' possible to come^ 
Jf it IS possible— adverbial clause of modifj'‘ 

ing ''to coine , Complex sentence 

240 N Analyse , ' . ‘ 

’ (fl) He n as suspicious that he might be deceiied 

(b) 1 am aware that he is doing well ■ 

(c) I am awsire of his doing well 
{( 1 ) I insist that he should do it 
(e) I insist upon hts doing it 

(/) (0 >5 necessary that he should do it 

(2) It IS impossible that he should do it 
(g) He asked me whether I had said that 1 should not come 
(/i) The man that ought to' have met me at the station when 
I got out was not to be found 
(t) He strove to do it “ ' 

(7 ) He used to do it - ' ^ 

(1) He tried to do It 

Am "Hints See Q, 220 (g) anti (23p). 

(rt) T/iat {Bi}3cciiuse) /le mig/it be {ieceit/eii-—adv cl of reason 
modifying the predicate was su^tcious (bi That he is ^otng^ well 
— adv cl of adjunct to «;« ~\c) Of hts doing- well 

— adv phrase of reference^ modifying the predicate am aware 
(ff) That he should dott—oAv clause of leference^ adjunct to 
insist (e) Upon hts doing iZ~adv phr, modifying the predicate 
insist (/) (i) That he should dott^noxm cl in apposition .with the 
subject it {2J 'That he 'should etc — noun cl in apposition with the 
subject it (g) Whether should not come — noun clause — dir object 
of asked' Me— \aA\s, object, and therefore an adv adj of asked See 
Q 240 A' ^ That,! should not come— noon clause, object of had said 
(//) Jhat ought to have met tf/c —adjective clause qualifying 
man 'When I got out— vAv clause of time, modifying Zo 

have met At the station— ?A.v phr of place^ modifying ought to 
have met it] To do r/— adv phr of <?«£•<?, modifying the intran- 
sitive strove I j) To do it— adv phr of reference modifying the 
transitive verb used Kk) To do z/— mfin. phr used as a noun 
object''of tried 1 ^ ' 

240 O Analyse 

(rt) What you say is true ' 

ib) Han did not know vvhat he should do 
, (c) l^asked what you said 

Id) Prospero desired Miranda' to’tell him what she was Jook- 
>ng at. , ' , 

(e) (The man that will not accept what is offered to him by 

, opportunity often has to seek opportunity m vain ^ 

(f) I do not know what to admire most — his honefetv or hii 

braver) ^ 


9 
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(£■) From what you now ^ee It IS clear that you were wrong m 
your views 

Ans Hmts— See Q 237, 2080 (h) 

(a) lP//a/ 1 ou say — noun clause subject of the predicate ss true 
( 6 ) W/iai Jie should do — ^noun clause, object of did not hnow 
(f) What you said — noun clause, object of asked To tell 

him inEn. phr dir object of desired Miranda — Indir object, and 
therefore, adv adjunct of desired What she was e/c— noun clause, 
object of to tell —(c) That will not accept what is offered etc — adj 
cl qualifying the noun man What is offered to him by opportunity 
>=(that] what etc — adj clause, qualifying that In vain — adv phr 
modifying has to seek {/) What to admire most etc — noun 
clause, object of do not (to) know Cf) From what you see — adv 
phr modifying the predicate rr clear That you were wrong etc 
— noun clause, case in apposition with it {See Q. 240 P) 

240 P How would you construe in analysis a phrase or a 
clause in apposition to a noun or a noun equivalent *i 
(live examples 

Ans \phiaseov a clause m apposition to a noun or a noun 
equivalent should be analysed as an attributive adjunct of the noun 
or the noun equivalent 

(a) It IS singular that you should make that mistake That you 

should make that mistake — noun clause in apposition with it , ad 
junct of subject, it , 

(b) Morality is deeply interested m this that what is immoinl 
shall not be made attractive That what is immoral etc — in appo- 
sition to attributive adjunct of this (Bam p 288) 

240 Q, {a) Give examples of oomplez sentences with only 
one subordinate clause 

( 3 )^ Give examples of complex sentences with more than 
one subordmate clause 

Ans (a) (1) I told him //la/ uic should be there (noun clause) 

(2) who was it that told you so ? (adj clause) 

(3) He IS proud that he n noble \ (adverbial clause of 
reasoti) 

{b) (i) He asked me whether I had said, that 1 should not 
come. — Two noun clauses , the second clause that I should not 
tome being part of the first, namely, whether tome ' - 

(2) Not knowing the value of his prize, the cock gaveawav 
the diamond that he had found for a single grain of barley (adj cl ) 
-alien he saw that the jewel did nothing but shine, and was not good 
to eat, (adj cl ) 

(3) You would have acted wiongly (ad\ cl ) if you had refused 
help to the friend from whom you obtained help (adj clause when 
) ou needed it tadv clause) 

(4) Examples under Q 240 F 
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1 

, 240/? Analyse a sentence (of your own , making) with 

two subordinate clausea 

Ans When you have ^irrived at your decision, you Jiave to 
consider how you shall convey it . 

The sentence is a comp}c\- one ' 

I Subject — You ‘ ‘ , 

' 11 Predicate— (“incomplete verb) fo consider (.=*com~ 

plement) ' 

ill Object of complement — Hoto yott shall convey (“a noun 
clause) (a) 

n (/I) Adverbial adj. of predicate — When you have arrived 
decision (d) (adverbial cl ) ^ 

jV. B '■‘It IS vety easy to analyse (a) and il>) 

240 Analyse the following complex sentence with two 
subordinate clauses 

“Addison is now despised by some who perhaps would have 
never seen their defects, but by the lights which he afforded them ’ 
Ans TJjjs is an instance 0/ a coMpIn sentence 
1. ' Subject — Addison, 

II Predicate — Is dcspistd 

III Adv, adj of pred —Now ^ by some who pci haps . them (a) 

Analysis of (a) 

IFho pet haps would them — An adjective cla use adjunct to some 
I. Subject — IVho, 

II Predicate— (incomplete {to) have seen {com- 

plement) 

III Object of complement— 

IV, Attributive adj of iii — Their 

V Adverbial adj of pred —(1) (2) But (- except) by the 

lights lUhich he affoided them ib) 

Analysis of{b). 

This IS an adjective clause, adjunct of liy^hts 

I Subject — Ne 

II Pred — Afforded 

III Object — Lights * 

IV Adv, adj —Them (Indirect object) Sec Q sjo A, 

240 T Give examples of elliptical or contracted com- 
plex sentences 

Ans For examples see Q, 240 

240 U, Analyse the following* contracted complex 
sentence 

“After bis death was published a second volume of fables mnrp 
political than the former ” (1874) i ’ 

Ans This is an instance of an elliptical complex sentence 
When expressed in full, it stands thus —Afiet his. ...fables piore 
political than the fotmer was political See Q, 340 * 
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I Subject — Volume 

II Attnbutive adj of subj — A , second, of ^ fables more 
political 

HI Predicate-** ff'aj (verb of incomplete predication) 
(complement) ' 

IV Adv idj of Pied — After his death 

Mote political than the former was political maybe thus con- 
strued — , 

Political^ Wsx adj of fables More — M.^ of political 
Than the formet was political- ^n adverbial clause of comparison 
introduced by than and an adjunct of the adverb more {.see Q 240) 
240 V Give examples of complex sentences witna 
number of subordinate clauses— each dependmg upon 
l^e one preceding it. 

Ans (i) Socrates was declared by the oracle to be the wisest 
of men, because he Ineso that he knew nothing 

(2) Socrates said that he was declared by the oracle to be the 
wisest of men merely because he knew that he knew nothing 

(3) Though you asked me when I would come and pa} you the 
visit that I had promised 

(4) The examples under Q. s^oQ {/■ 

240 TV Analyse —Two and two makes four ' 

Ans This IS a simple sentence 

1 Subject ( - compound subject) — Two and two 
n Predicate — Makes (incomplete v erb), ■f/hKr (complement) 

' Note '—‘Two and two is a compound subject. It would be • 
mistake to suppose that it is a contracted compound sentence, since 
it would be absurd to construe the sentence thus — Two makes 
font and two makes font Set Q 241 D 

241 A Give examples of compound sentences made up 
of two or more simple sentences 

Ans (i) (fl) The minister was waylaid by a gang of bullies 
and (^) his nose was cut to the bone 

(2) (n) He was diligent therefore if) he succeeded ' 

(3) i came ip) I saw, (c) I conquered 

(4) John was brave, but ib) James was a coward 

(5) (fl) Life passes, ip) riches fly away, (f) popularity is flckle, 

id) the senses decay, (c) the world changes, ( /) friends die , 

N 13 ^11 the co-ordinate conjunctions may be made use 
of in forming compound sentences (See ^ 117) i.~ 

241 P Give examples of contracted compound sentences 
made up of two or more simple sentences 

Ans (i) Danby knew the English people >and (b) the House 
of Commons •>(») Danby knew the English people and C^) X>anb> 
knew the House ofCommons 

(2) The soldiers advanced and retired in good order -(a) 
The soldiers advanced in good order, and (b) the soldiers retired in 
good order 
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(3> Frogs and seals lue on land and >n watei “(a) Frogs bve 
on land (^> frogs live in water (t) Seals'^ liVe on land . (rf)' seals 

live in water ' . i rv i 

' (4) I am the firet and the last («) I ani the first, and to) I am 

the last n 

241c: What kinds of sentences are the following ? 
(1) i We neither adopt nor condemn the language which the 


great orator employs 

{2) The two men shook hands and departed 1 
‘ (3) I san John yesterdav and Thomas the day before 
- (4) I'have as many apples as you 
(5) He'is taller than I 

Atis (j) The sentence •”(<!) We do not adopt the language 
which the great orator employs and [ 6 ) we do not condemn the 
language which the great orator employs The sentence is a ton- 
Iractcd compound composed of tivo complex sentences 

(2) The 'sentence •=•(<*) The two men shook hands and (^) the 
two men departed Contracted compound sentence 

(3) The sentence •=>(«) I saw John yesterday and (i) (I saw) 
Thomas the day before Ccmtracted compound sentence 

<4) The sentence *- 1 have as many apples as you (have 
‘apples) Contracted complex sentence see Q 340 ^ S40T 

\5) The sentence— He IS taller than I (am tali), Contracted 
inmpieA sentence , see Q. 340 and 240 T, 

241 D Give exampls of sentences which appear to be 
contracted compound sentences made up of simple 
sentences, but are really simple in character 

Ans —Note — The student will always remember that the 
true test of a compound sentence is whether it can be split up into 
two or more independent sentences, joined together by co-ordinat- 
ing conjunctions or co-ordinating conjunctive phrases. {.See Q 
m A ) Q, /77A 2 - 240 C) The examples given under 0 240 and 
241 C show' that in many cases the compound sentence is con^ 
traded or elliptical ; in which case it must be expanded, before it is 
spilt up into Its component parts or independent sentences Sent- 
ences which appear to be compound, but are really simple arethose^ 
which contain co ordinating conjunctions or conjunctive phrases" 
joining not two independent sentences, but only two nouns or 
adjectives or adverbs or other phrases, forming a compound pit/ use 
in thought: If, how'ever, instead of taking them to be compotmd 
phrases incapable of being split up, we actually split them up, we 
will find that the process will lead to an absurdity (in thought) / e, 
to a meaning which is not intended to be conveyed by the sen- 
tences The following examples will sufficiently clear up the point. 
See { 2 * 242 E. 1 

Ans (I) ‘The Popish plot, the murder of Godfrey, the infamous 
inventions if Oates, the discovery of Caiman’s letters, had excited 
the nation to madness*. 
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This IS a simple sentence with a compound subject, 
because “the Popish plot, the murder of Godfrey, etc ” did not 
separately excite thepeople to madness but they together e>r collect 
tvely “excited the people to madness “ Here and ^understood 
before the “discovery of Colnians” joins not tu o independent sent- 
ences but only a numbei of nouns forming one compound 
subject Hence the sentence ts simple <■ 

(2) “A ttrant tramples on the liberties and religion of the 
realm” 

A tyrant tramples on the 

f liberties'! ' 

*5 and > of the realm ' 

(.religion J i 

'And' here joins two nouns forming a compound object of on 
add does not join two independent sentences. Hence the sentence 
IS simple 

(3) I n ill vex you with none of these welj meant but ueari 
some little falsehoods 

I will ve\ you with none of these 
well-meant 

-little falsehoods 


f well-meant I 
■{ but M 
L wearisome J 


} 


story to the bloody chro 
nicies of the Toner 


but 

wearisome 

*Buf here contrasts two adjuncts , and the nhole expression 
well-meant but wearisome is evidently one compound attrib adj of 
falsehood The sentence ts simple 

(4) Essex added a yet sadder and more painful story' to the 
bloody chronicles of the Tower 

f yet saddei 
Essex added a •; and 

1. more painful 
‘And* here joins tno adjectives , and not two independent^ ^en 
tences Thus a, yet, sadder and more painful, is to be taken as 
one compound adjunct {/attributive) of story Hence the whole 
sentence ts simple * 

(5) Temple resolved to be safe, to enjoy himself, and to let the 

world take its course. « 

to be safe {.and) 
to enjoy himself 
and 

to let the world 
take Its course 
The object ts compound, its members being joined by and 
The sentence is not to be taken as a. contracts 'compound 
sentence. Thus “Temple resolved to be safe” , (and) “Temple 
resolved to enjoy himself (and) “Temple resolved to let the word 
take Its course.” ' The student will at once see that what Temple 
resolved on was not three separate things but only one thing , 
though in the sentence as it sfands,'it^ appears to be thiee and not 


Temple resolved 
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ai one ^*To be safe and to tnjoy htinself and to lei the wdrld take 
tfs conrsd’ together her convey one undivided something on which 
Temple resolved. [See Mr Gofen’s Cot/tpostitOn from 'isfhtch the 
examples have been taken ) 

Note also that the example, “Tno and two make four” is another 
such example [Q 240 \V ) “ ^ ' 

242.4 Give examples of compound sentences made nap 
of two or more complex sentences 

A71S (i) (a) We doubt greatly whether Mt Southeys poems 

will be re^ fifty yeats hence , but ( 3 ) we have no doubt whatever 
ihai^ if they are read^ they will be adnaied 

The parts in italics are subordinate clauses , (a) and (b) being 
two [principal) co ordinate sentences 

(2) (a) Till he had a wife he could do nothing and [d) when 
he had a wife he did whatever he chose 

The parts in italics ate subotdinate clauses , [a) and ib) being 
(pnncipal) co-ordinate sentences 

Till he etc—SKAs adv cl of time modifying could (to) do When 
he had etc — sub adv cl of time modifying Whatever etc — 
noun clause — object of did 

(3) (a) Fitzgerald, as soon as the army was landed, retired 
into the interior but i^) finding, that the deputy lay idle within 
the walls, he recovered heart 

The parts tn italics are subotdinate clauses (a) and (^), being 
co-ordinate sentences * 

(4) (a) Who so keepeth the law is a n ise son , but [b) he that 
IS a companion of riotous men shameth his father 

The parts in italics are subordinate clauses. In the sentence the 
first IS a noun clause, subject to is a wise son , the second is an adj 
cl qualifying he [a) and [b) are the [principal ') co-ordinate sentences 

(5) (") A- certain courtier, while in the vety act of speaking 
to the king about certain affairs of state was stung by a scorpion* , 
but [d) the man, though badly bitten and suffering much pain, kept 
his face unmoved, until the king had finished speaking 

The parts in italics are subordinate clauses , and (a) and [p) 
are principal sentences 

242 B Give examples of contracted compound sen- 
tences made up of wo or more complex sentences 

Ans (i) Hastings knew that the favour of his employers 
depended chiefly on their dividenis, and that their dividends 
depended chiefly on their investments 

The sentences"* Hastings knew //ra/ ///e favour , dividends 
(noon clause object oikneto) and Hastings knew that their dividends 
etc (noun clause object of knew ) 

_ (2) Hastings’ counsel desired that the manager should open 
all the charges and produce all the evidence. 

Here the sentence- (a) Hastings’ counsel desired that the 
manager should open alt the charges and (b) Hastings’ counsel 
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desired ^/lai the manas^et* should produce edlJhe evidence (Noun 
clauses, object of destted) 

(31 He IS an honest man, though poor , and industrious, 
though old and rather iniinn j < 

The sentence o He IS an honest man though (he is) poor and 
(he IS an) industrious (man) though (he is) old and rather infirm - 

Though he ts etc — adverbial clauses of condition — modifying is 
an honest man in one case and is an industrious man in the other 

(4) Cromwell was shrewd enough to perceive where the 
strength of the king’s party lay and at what point it could be best 
easily attacked and how it could be best resisted [See Q 199 / 
2395 (r) ] 

The sentence •= (a) Cromwell was shrewd enough to perceive 
lay and {b) Cromwell was shrewd enough to perceive at what 
point It could be best easily attacked and {c)Cromwell was shrewd 
enough to perceive how it could be best resisted 

Where the strength etc — noun clause, object of to perceive 

At what point attached, object of to perceive. How it would 
he etc — the sam e as the above. , 

242 C 'V^at kinds of sentences are the following ? 

(1) The rabbit IS about as large as a cat but it has a shorter 

tail than a cat and much longer ears > 

(2) A rabbit cannot run so well as a hare ; but it is more skil- 

ful than a hare in digging the ground and boring holes under 
the earth ' * - ' 

(3) Whether resistance to rulers is proper or improper , or 
what the limits of such resistance should b^ depends upon whether 
thfe said rulers have exercised their authonty lawfully or not 

O, 199 1 (v) and Q 229 B (v) ' 

(4) Traces, not of her participation only, but of her own 
onginatmg hand, were visible in every trouble which had distracted 
Scotland. 

Ans (i) The sentence =The rabbit is about as large as a cat is 
latge, but it has a shorter tail than a cat has a tail and it has much 
longer ears than a cat has long ears Contracted compound sentence 
containing three complex sentences (See Q 240 ) ' 

(2) The sentence - to) The rabbit cannot run so well as a 
hare can run well, but {b) it is more skilful than a hare is skilful 
in digging the ground and (c) it is more skilful than a cat ts skilful 
m boring holes under tlie earth 

The sentence, therefore is a contracted compound sentence con- 
taining three complex sentences (See ( 2 - 240) \ > 

(3) iX^hether resistance to rulers is proper or improper depends 

upon whether the said rulers have exercised theit authonty lawfully 
or not , or {p'J what the limits of such resistance should be d^eiids 
upon whether the said rulers have exerased their authonty lawfully 
or not This is < a contracted compound sentence containing two 
complex sentences {a) and {b) i 
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(4) The sentence •= (a) Traces, not of het own participation 

only were visible jn evrey troiible.?i'^/V 4 had dtsifacied Scotland , 
but {b) traces of her own originating ‘hand were \'isible in every 
trouble which bad distracted Scotland. This is 9 .'’ contracted com- 
bound sentence containing two complex sentences (a) and in,) Not 
inly — but is a co-ordmating conjunctive pljrase, which can join only 
:o ordinate sentences. {See Q 240 C andsQ, 177 I)' Tke-whole 
?entence /j, thetefore., compound ' 

242 D What kinds of sentences are the following ? 

(1) Blessed is the man that walkelh not in the counsel of the 
wicked, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful 

(2) The country was divided into counties and the counties 
placed lender Magistrates 

(3) Nothing can describe the confusion of thought which I 
felt when I sank into the water 

(41 We may not suffer from work itself, but from want of work 

(5) In his seventieth year. Louts Camaro had a fall by which 
he broke an arm and leg 

(6) I am an ascetic, neither m theory nor in practice 

(7) There’s many a heart not half so free from care as humble 
poverty. 

(8) His brow was wrinkled, his hp compressed, his e>es full 
of a strong' calm * 

(9) , Even as a driver checks a restive steed, so do thou, if thou 
ait wise, restrain thy passion, which if it runs will hurry thee away 

(10) Every composition is fairly liable to criticism both in 
regard to its design and to its execution 

Ans (i) Not “Otid not Contracted compound sentence con- ' 
taming three complex sentences, 

(2) Contracted compound sentence containing two simple 
sentences 

(3) iSee Q 241 Bi Complex sentence Which I felt etc — 
adj cl modifying ihous;ht 

(4) Compound sentence containing two simple sentences 

15) Implied compound sentence^ containing three simple sen- ■ 
tences By ^ohtch’^ and by this- an^hy the ha.\\ (See Q 207 E 
and 240 IC) , < 

(6) iVJ7r«=and not Compound sentence containing two simple 
sentences 

(7) Conh acted complex sentence (See Q, 2401. 

(8) Compound sentence^ containing three simple sentences ' 

(91 Complex sentence , / 

Even as cAr.~adv clause of manner modifying do {toj restVmn 

If thou art, wise— ndv clause of condition modifying do testrain 
JVhich’=fo/ ti. Which for it) vnll kurty thee away — s'ub adv 

cl (treason modifying do restrain (See Q 207E, Note and Q 240) ^ 
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(lo) Compound seMence, contmnm\' two simple sentences 

242 E Give examples of sentences which appeaf to be 
compound sentences made up of complex sentences but 
■> are really complex in character 

(Before attempting this question, the student js requested to go , 
through the note givei( imder Q 241 D, where the subject has, 
been fully discussed) 

(1) /flWit, when he beheld what seemed to be 
a dead jackal earned the body into ihe jungle and there flung it 
down 

The portion in italics cannot be split up into nvo co ordinate* 
parts For,— •(«) the owner of the tank, when he beheld what 
seemed to be a dead jackal carried the body into the jungle and 
{b) the owner of the tank when he beheld what seemed to be a dead 
jackal, t^iere flung it down , — would be an absurdity , 

(2) When Hastings had passed many years in retirement, and 

had long outlived the common age of men, he again became for a 
short time an object of general attention , > 

Hastings’ passing many years in retirement and his outliving 
the common age of men are not two separate tJuags The whole 
clause, when Hastings age of men expresses only one idea 

(3) Even to the present day Cromwell’s character, though con- 

stantly attacked and scarcely ever defended, is popular with the 
great body of our countrymen • 

'Constantly attacked and 'scarcely ever defended’ express, \ ery 
nearly, the same fact The whole clause, though constantly etc — 
forms only one adv cl of condition 

(4) He that bullies those who are not in a position to resist 

him may be a snob, but cannot be a gentleman 'Being a snod and 
not being gentleman' express one id6a , - 

(5) His primary object in coming to India was, that he might 
make minute inquiries into the manners, customs, history, and reli 
gion of their country 

Inquiries into the manners, customs, etc are not separate objects, 
but are included in one object,- namely, the inquiry into everj thing 
regarding the people of India 

(6) I want to go now, not that / want to go, but that I have an 
engagement— The portion in italics is one indivisible whole m 
thought Complex sentence. See Q 240 L (o) (3) 

(7) Example 208 C (e) 4. and 340 L{e)4, 

242F What kinds of eentences are the following ?— 

(1) If I do not speak of them, it is because they do not come 

within my subject and not because they are lightly esteemed 
by me ’ ' v , 

(2) We find in existing school an education for our children 
which meets our wants and is not boyond our means 

(3) The chief reason why the condition of savage mountaineers 
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and tjie lower orders in all countries is so bad, is that they receive 
no education, ‘ , ' ’ 

, (4) Up to this time he bad not the faintest idea that( Eriana 
had conceived a deadly animosity and hatred ajjainst him 

(5) Their misery at this time knew ho bounds, and there ,wa5 

no knowinjf when it would end ^ 

(6) She made a permanent arrangement for maintaining thdt 
helpless family in a respectable style and giving; the little children 
good education 

(7) Under the influence cf jealousy and envy, she began con- 
tinually to meditate tn what way she could tnjure them and bjr 
what means shenn^ht Inng about a separation between them 

(8) At ‘this time he framed a number of questions and sent 
them round to the Collectors, in order that the answers which the> 
might'return (to those questions) might give him an insight into 
the m\stenes of the subject of land-revenue 

(9) The appearance of a man who had been among the most 
distinguished of a generation that had passed away, who no\\ be 
longed to history, and who seemed to have risen from the dead 
could not but produce a solemn and pathetic cflcct 

(10) ‘ The Nabab was much frightened at the inconceivable 
daring displayed on this occasion by Clive and peiceived how for 
mtdable was the foe with whom he was contending 

Ans (1) This sentence is apparently compound but in reality torn 
plev, the expression ^'because they and not because they are lightly 
esteemed by md' being one indivisible and compound expression 

(2) Which meets oui wants and which is not beyond out 
means', describes only one kind of education The sentccc is af 
patently compound, but in leality complex 

(3) The sentence IS compound \ixx\. teally complex, 

the expression '•'■condition of savage orders" being considered as 
one idivisible whole and not as a contracted expression Note the 
singular verb is 

(4) Animosity and hatred describe very nearly the same feel 
mgs The sentence is appaiently compound, but really complex 

(5) Compound seitenc'e containing a simple and a complex 
sentence 

(6) The sentence is apparemlj compound but really simple 

(7) The portions in italics do not indicate two independent -■ 

ideas, but only one thought The sentence is appaiently compound 
but in reality complex v 

(8) The sentence is compound x containing a simple and a com 

pound sentence Here two separate" {ictions are mentioned, namely 
frannns; the questions onA sending them ^ ’ 

(9) The sentence is apparently compound but really complex 

' The effect, which is one, is described lo be Solemn and pathetic 

There are not,two or more kinds of effects All the adj clauses 
introduced by who describe one man 
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(lo) Tbe sentence is compound, containing a iimpje and a 
complex sentence ' 

Two separate statements are herO made with respect to the 
Nanab — (i}- The Nawab was fnghtened &c and (2; The Nawab 
perceived how formidable &c. , (i) being simple and (2), complex 
342(? Give examples of compound sentences made up 
of one or more sunple and one or more complex sen>. 
fences, (whether contracted or not) 

Ans N B The student must have seen that examples (8) 
and (10) given under Q 242F are cases in point 

(t) The postman who brings my letters walks Sooo miles a year 
and enjoys the most perfect r^ulanty of health The above sen 
tence is a contracted compound sentence. Thus — 

The postman who brmgs nty letters walks etc, — Complex (and 
yet) enjoys the most perfect exx~— Simple 

( 3 ) ‘The old subjects of contenuon had vanished, and those 
w hich are to succeed had not y'et appeared 

The old subjects of contention had vanished — simple Those 
which were to succeed had not yet appeared — complex 

{3I The pigeons began to move off in a direction quite diffefent 
from that jn which they had arrived tbe evening before, and at sun* 
nse ail that were able to fly had disappeared 

The pigeons began to move off in a direction quite different 
from that rn whiLh they had arrived the evening be/oie {comilex) 
(and) at sunrise all that were able to fly disappeared— •fow///rr - 
4 ) Not fifteen minutes had elapsed since Montcalm had first 
mov ed on his line of battle, and already all was lost 

Not fifteen minutes had elapsed since Monhalm had moved an 
his line of battle — complex , (aud) already all was lost^simple 
{5) ‘The boats plied busily , company after’ company was 
quickly landed and as soon as the men touched the shore, they 
swarmed up the steep ascent with great alacrity 

{a) The boats plied busily — simple {b) company after com-‘ 
pany was quickly landed — simple (and) as soon as the men touched 
the shore— cl of time) they swanped up the steep ascent with 
great alaarty — complex 

(6> Beware of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, bear it that 
the opposer may beware of thee. > 

Beioare of entrance to quarrel {^simple ) 

But being in \ieax \X. that the — o^oser may beware of thee— 

complex (See Q 340) 

(7) Duvall repeated his determination to go on , but advised 
the other to return, lest his pale face should betray fear to the 
Indians and they might take advantage of iL' ' 

Duval repeated go on— simpU ^ut Duval) advised the other 
tomtom lest his paleface should betray ' of it — apparently coni 
pound made up of complex sentences, but really complex For, the 
exp lest his pale is onemdmsible whole. 
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(8) The king, for so he was, threw off the mask —The king 
threw off the mask , and we call httn Iws't ke was so ( —a Jting) 

This IS, therefore, an elliptical compound sentence consisting of 
one simple, and one complex, sentence See Q, 240^1 (c) 

242 Jf Give examples nf compound sentences made up 
of simple' and compound 'sentences, < ' ' 

1 (!' (a) Sucii reflections only served to make the tniller unhappy 
( 6 ) he discontinued his former assiduity , he was quite disgusted 
with small gams, atid his,customet^5 began to forsake him ' 

(a) IS simple (^}js compound, and the whole is a 
^eniincc made tip of a simple and compound sentence ’ 

(21 (ft) Whang' the miller was naturally avaricious , 'd>) no 
body loved money Tietter than he or more respected those that 
had It 


Nobody etc =» nobody loved raonev better than he loved money 
\\^\-~iconU acted complete, or nobody more respected those that 
had it than he respected them — {contracted complex sentence) It is 
a compound 'sentence made up of two complex sentences 
See Q 240 

' (3) («) The ram descended and the floods came, and the w inds 
Jieat upon that house, and it fell , and {b) great was the fall thereof 
{a) IS a compound sentence made up of four simple sentences 
' {b) IS a simple sentence The whole, therefore, is compound 

242 1 Give examples of compound sentences made up 
' of complex and compound sentences 

, (i) m) Here is a large ball, — we call it a globe, and the person 
who made It tt was hke the wot Id we /iw <?« and {b) I 
think also it very like the world in shape 

Here is a latge ball etc , . we live on — is a compound sentence 
containing two simple and one complex sentence. 

, I think also (that) it is very hke the world in j//a/#t=rcomple\ 
sentence. Hence the whole is a compound sentence made up of a 
complex and a compound sentence 
''{2) (a) Not enjoyment, and not sonow is our destined end or, 
way , (tf) but to act that each to-morrow find us farther than to 
day ^ Enjoyment is not our destined end oi way and sorrow is 'not 
our destined or way— {Coni* acted compound) , (but) to act that 

{ order that, each to morrow find us farther than to-day iyve are 
jai) IS our end or way— Coni* acted compound sentence See O 240 
- (3^ (o) If you begin stealing a little, you will go on from little 
to much and soon become a regular thief , and then you will be 
hanged, or sent overseas, and (^) give me leave to tell you,' trans- 
portation is no joke^ . - j ^ ^ 

(a5-~is n contracted compoutid sentence made up of foui simple 
(^)-*~(and) give me leave to tell jou {thatiitan'po^fa- 
sentence containing a noun clause The 
whole, therefore, is a compound sentence ? xue 
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242/ Give eximples of compound sentences' made up 
of two or more compound sentencea 

Ans (i) that moment the iMnd changed, a soft breeze sprang 
from the south, the mist dispersed, die sun shone forth' and (£} 
under the mild light of an autumnal moon, the, fleet turned back, 
passed round the lofty cape of "Berry Head, and rode safe in the 
harbour of Torbay , ^ > 

Here the sentence is compound^ being made up of two compoumi 
unictices (a) is compound^ made up of three simple sentences^ and 
\,b) IS tompound, made up of three simple sentences 

(2) («) “Five hundred years ago men thought thatihe earth 
was flat and held upon pillars, and some said that old Atlas earned 
it upon his shoulders i^i the Hindus, however, felt and still feel 
quite sure that the earth rests upon the back of a tortoise ,,(c) when"" 
they are asked what keeps the tortoise up, they cannot tell , this 
puzzles them 

This compound sentence contains thiee compound sentences (a), 
[p), and (0 (a) is made up of three contracted complex sentences {h) 
contams two complei sentences (r) contains complex and one 
simple sentence 

(3) Charles deliberated long, and determined with coolness 
but having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with infleMble obsti> 
nacy ana neither danger nor discouragement could turn him aside 
from the execution of it 

Charles deliberated coolness — is compound., containing two 
simple sentences 

{But) havins; one execution of it — is a compound sentence 
containing one simple sentence, namely, — having once obstinacy, 
and one contraC’ed compound sentence namely, — 'neither danger 
from the execution of it' 

(4) Example 208C (o) 10 For reasons, see Q 240^ {d (10) 
242 E What kmds of sentonoes are the following ?— 

(r) If you had a niece engaged to be marned ahd you thought 
the match a good one how would you like io see it broken off? 

(2) He and I are great friends The great scholar and po6t is 

deadf Youth and experience seldom exist together A carnage 
and pair costs a great deal i 

(3) There was under a certain pait of the foundation of h is 

mill a monstrous pan of gold and diamond buried deep in the 
ground and coiered with a huge flat stone. - , 

{4) We are able to imagine that what it always has been and 
always will be. ' ' 

(5) Lives of great men all remind us ' ’ 

We can make onr lives sublime. 

And departing leave behind us ' ' 

Foot-prints on the sands of time 

(6) when sailors are at sea and afe coming nhar home they 
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firsl of all see the tops of high hills m the far distance and crj’ out 
*Land ahead ! 7 .and ahead !* 

I7) The soldier claims and is granted, the consideration Which 
accrues to members of an hononrable service, the' respect which 
men of character are never slow to render 

‘ Ans' (I) Appatently compound but really complex ‘If you 
had ‘ good one’— oz/e indiviuhU clause 

(21 All the sentences are apparently compound but really 

(3) The sentence is simple though it appears like a compound 
sentence Gold and diamond-— 1% an indtviitble compound expres- 
Sion^ JBarted de^ in the ground and cohered with a huge flat stone 
is also an indivisible compound expression 

(^) This IS a contracted compound sentence containing hvo Com- 
plex sentences 

(5) This IS a contracted compound sentence containing tioo coth- 
plet sentences, namely) (a), “lives of all great men remind us (that) 
we can make our lives sublime” and (b) ’‘dives of all great men re 
mind that we can) departing leave etc " 

(6) The scnientc is apparently compound but really complCA 
When satlois near homd — is an indivisible compound expicsston 
So also, ‘they first see the tops etc *— is an indivisible compound 
eipiesston, 

( 7 ) The' sentence" (a) The soldier claims the consideration 
which accrues to members of an honourable service and the respect 
which etc— complex and p') iThe soldier) is granted the consider* 
ation etc— complex So the sentence is a lompound one containing 
tioO complex sentence 


CHAPTER V. 

PN THE CONVERSION OF PHRASES INTO CU\USES 
AND I'ICE-VERSA 

2^ih (1) Turn the following noun phrases mto noun 

OlaXlSGS ^ 

(a) His delay , {b) his rashness ,(c,) hts happiness , (d) of his 
doing n (fi his failure , (/) his innocence tgl the surrender of 
the city, W) his coming , (*) his age (j) his going , (i ) Ins re 
signaiion (t) the usefulness of the railway , (m) his immediate 
dismissal , (n) the wisdom of the decision ; (0) the date of his birth 
{^) his name , (j') the truth of ra> statement ; it) the man’s being 
/ I rwo\ery of the uncle (/) the roundness of the earth 
(«) the desirableness of such a measure ; (v) the cleanliness of 
Inc scTVRnt « 

Ans (a) That he should (or may) delay (or (hat he delays etc). 
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{Delay is dangerous — That me should delay is dangerous) , (^) that 
he IS rash \Hts rashnesi is apparent to he tstash^x’i^ 

apparent to all) , (c) that one should b 6 happy , (I wish the happi- 
ness of all men'’’ 1 wish that all men should be happy) , (d) that he 
did It , [e) that he should fail , (/) that he is innocent (He cotdd 
not prove hts tnnotenee—HG could not provh that he was innocent), 
that the city should be surrenderedj or surrender , (h) Whethei 
he will come {JTis coming is uncertain Whethei he toill come is 
uncertain), (n how old he is (Do j’ou know / h^- age -D o you 
know how old he is) , Q) that he should go , {h) that he resined 
VA\s resignation was due to his ill health » /le resigned '/. ks, 
due to his ill health) , (/) that the railway is useful (w) that he was- 
(or IS etc) immediately dismissed , {ft) that the decision is (or was 
etc.) wise , (< 7 J when he was born {The date of his birth Is un 
known <“ W/ien he was born is unknowni (p) what he is called 
(g) that my statement is true (r) that the man is here (s) whether 
the uncle will recover ( The recovery of the uncle is doubtful " 
Whether the uncle will reccmei is still doubtful , {t) that the earth 
IS round (The roundness of the eat ih is clearly proved = 77/0/ //ft 
earth is round is clearly proved) , c«) that such a measure “is desir- 
able desirableness of such a measure is obvious to all—TVJn/ 

such a measure is destraole ts obvious to all) , (v) That the servant 
IS cleanly {The cleanliness of the servant pleases the master— It 
pleases the master that the servant is cleanly) 

iey.K{‘i) Turn into noun clauses the following noun 
phrases ' 

{a) The architect of that building, {b) The author of that 
work {c) The inventor of letters {d) The speeches made xe)' 
The Statement that was made { f) The place to which he is gone 
ig) The place the enemy came from, {h) The landing place of 
Cmsar {i) The period in which Job lived {j ) The time at vvhich 
the cathedral was built (it) The manner in which Romulus died 
(/) The manner in which he should act (w) The reason of his 
taking all the trouble (n) On what account he is so attentive, (o) 
The reason of the moon’s reflecting light (p) For what reason he 
should try ( 7 ) The reason of its being done, (r) The placecof 
being done, (s) The omnipotence of God. (/) The love of Oui 
enemies <«) 4. visit to Baynam Abbey (z;) Your perple\ity (w) 
His love for you tx) Such a reward (y) About your having a 
holiday (s’) The day of fais expected arrival , 

j4ut (a) Whoever designed that building (The architect of 
that building must have been a man of taste — Whoever designed 
that building must have been a man of taste) (b) Whoever com- 
posed that work (The author of that work was certainly a man of 
learning — Whoever composed that work was etc)' (c) Who invented 
the letters. {The inventor of letters is unknown — Who invented the 
letters is unknown) (rf) what was said (The speeches made in 
the House last night were mheh to the purpose — What was said id 
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the House etc) <?) What was slated (/) Where he ts gone* {Thi 
f>iacc to which gone is ^^xeX-^ Wtiere he is gone tie) (jf) 

^Whence the enemy came {h) Where Cmsar landed. (i) While 
lob h\ed (y) When the cathedral tv.is built (1) How Romulus' 
died {The nifinner in winch Romulus died is unknown 
Romulus dtedeR) , {1) How he should act, (fu) Why he took all 
the trouble ( The reason of his taking all the trouble is a matter of 
mystery- Why he took all the troubK is a matter of mj stery). (r) 
Why he is so attentive (o) Why the moon reflects light (The 
txason of the moorfs reflecting hsltt and siot rejtechns^ heat has not 
been explained- ftP'/ty the moan reflects light etc) ip) AVhy he 
should tr>’ (y) Why It ^^’as done (») Where it was done, (s] 
That God is omnipotent, (I should always remember the omni- 
potence oj God-^ I should always remember that etc) (fl That w e 
should lo\e our enemies, {«) That we (etc.) visited Bayham Abbey 
(v) , That you are perplexed ( I see your perplexity see that 

you are perplexed) {w) That he lo\*es you (a) That one should 
be so rewarded ()•) Whether you will have a holiday, (r) When 
be IS cvpecied to amve. 

242 Z. Tam mto nouns or noun phrases the follow- 
ing nonn clauses. 

(a) How they did it. (b) That he was guilty. (<?) That he should 
go, (d) That the thief was captured (e) What this metal is called 
(/) That the evpenment will be successful (cl How great the nsk 
was. {//) ■\\Tien you will ne.xt meet us (/) The fact that he rxn 
way (j) How I can manage the affair {1) Tliat you hc.ard tin 
story before us (1) That the client should be released {/«) WTjy 
he was absent. («) That failure is possible {o) \Wiether he would 
succeed, (p) That one should forget oneself 

j4ns {a) The manner of their doing it ( Heno they did it 
could not be discovered- TV/ir it could not 

be discovered), {b) Ofhis guilt (No one believed that he was 
guilty one believed in his guilt) (r) His going {That he 
should go IS decided » h/is i^orn^ is decided) (d) The capture of 
the thief, (’ll is owing to me that the thief was captured •• The ce^ 
litre of the thief \% owmz to me) {e) The name of this metal 
(Do you know what tins metal is called f'^'Do you know the 
of this metal'*) {/) The success of the experiment. (They 
gowumlzo that the experiment Will be successful -They guarantee 
the success of the experiment) (g) The greatness of the risk 
(No one perceived hoxo great the risk «wf=5No one perceived 
the greatness of the nsk) {h) The time of your next meeting 
us (Vou must arrange when jou will next You will 

arrange. Mtf time of your next meeting us) His running 

away (The fact that he ran away tells against him - //w ntnmnu 
away tells etc) {3 ) The manner in whidi to m.anage the affair 
(Tell me Jum/ I can manage the affatr^TcW me the hiannci 

TO 
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tn winch io manage the affan ) , {h) Yotir heanngf^ the 
befofeus^^ (It ,is strange that you heard the ,stoty before tii=r 
Yotirjieartng the , story before us is strange) ' ( 1 ) The release 
of the chen{.^ (The pleadpr asked that the client shoitld be teleased'°- 
The pleader a^ked the release etc ) (m) The cause of his absence 

(He jcould not explain WiSy //£ could not explain 

the causa of Ins absence) (») The possibility of failure (Itimust 
not be overlooked thatfatluic ts possible— The posstMity of failure 
must, not, be overlooked (o) His success. (Whether he would 
succeed is doubtful— success is doubtful) (j^) Self-forgetfulness 
(That one should forget oneself is not good ■= Self-forgetjulness is not 
good) 

242 M I Frame sehtences to show that you kno\v hon to turn 
into adjective clauses the follo-wing adjectives or ad- 
jective phrases 

{»^ Burnt , (b) fatal (c) missing , (d) sick , (e) of my* birth t 
(/) wise , (g) lily , (h) on the hill , {;) not to be trusted . (;) lo 
spkfe , (h) Scott’s (f) highest flying (/«) apparently offending , 
(w) surrounding ? (o) seen yesterday evening , (p) awaiting 

Ans N B Each of these adjectives or adjective phrases nlay 
be turned into a ^leat number of adjective clauses as occasion re 
quires As a fatal blow —a blow that causes deaths or ahloa tlm 
caused deaihy or a blow that may cause death and many others aj 
occasion ;requires («) That (or 7 vhtch m 7 vhd) is (or were or -will bi 
burnt (A tr^i/rfdreads the fire—A 7 oas burnt 

dreads the fire) (e) That cause, causes, caused (or bring about 01 
result in etc ) death (He got a fatal ww/wrf** He got a wound thai 
caused death) (d Winch (or that etc.) was (or were etc.) tmissed 
(Here is the missing booh ••Here is the book that was tntssed)^ (d 
Who was (or is or are eft. ) sick (r) Where (or when etc.) I wa' 
bom (This IS (he plate of my biith“-'Th\s \s the place where /iWOi 
born) The earth shook at the time of my biith^m’The earth shook ai 
the time when I ^oas bom) (f) Who (that etc.) is (arc etc ) wise 
(The ,wise man is respected «• The man who is wise is respected) 
(g) That (who etc ) belongs (or belonged etc ) to me ’ (I lost mj ha 
- 1 lost the luft that belonged tone) (h) That stahds; stood or t 
situated etc, on the hill, (The house on the lull is \ ery beautiful''* 
The house that stands on the hill etc 1 (i) Whom (01 that etc ) wi 

cannot (01 may not eh ) trust (He is a man not iobc trusted 
is n man 7 uhont he cannot tiust) (j) Which yon can spare. (Hav^i 
you any paper to spare ? — Hat e you any paper, which you cat 
spare f) (^) -ySihtrkt was 7 vntten by oj belonged to etc.) Scott 
(Scoffs novels have been read by millions — TXtf novels whici 
roire wnttbn by l^cott ha.\e been etc) (/) Which flies highest 
(The hi glicji flying vulture is called the candor— The vulture whtct 
'files highest iS|Called etc.) (///) Who appeared to be offended (« 
That which surrounds (0) Which wns seen y esterday evening 
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^Tjie rainbow seen yesterday evening was verj beaijtjfnl •=• Th^ rap- 
bow vihtch VJos sec7i yesterday evening etc.) I p ) That (or which 
etCi) awaits, (or await etc ) { You should walk unhurt through fthe 
trials awaiting you^You should nvalk unhurt through the 'trials 
that await 's6\x) > < , ' > x ' •' 

. " 242 N' Turn into Adjectives or adjective phrases the 
following expressions when used as adjective clauses 

(rt) Who does not see Id) Who does not think (c) Which is 
in our power ' fd) Which was ihade of gold (e) Which occurs 
Wery day. ( /) Who is of ‘very refined habits, (g) Where I was 
educated '(//) Whv I did it (f) Which I wrote, (y ) Which ,is 
produced in India (d) That was made by Ram , 

j 4 ns ,(a) Not seeing,, or unawaie of (There is not one among 
us w/io does not see the justice of these remarks “There is not one 
among us not seeing, (or unaware of) the justice of these, remarks) 
(i) Thoughtless etc (The man who does not think can never 
improve -the thoughtless man can never improve) (c) In our 
power (Nothing which is in our power shall be denied him «=»'No 
thing in our power shall be denied him (d) Golden or of gold 
{e) Daily or of daily occurence (It is a matter which occurs 
every dav — It is a matter of etc ) (/) Of very refined h'abits '(He 
^ IS a man who is of very refined habits >=» He is a man of \ery refined 
habits) (g) Of my education (The place where I was educated 
IS "known to every body =■ The place of wy education) ts knotvn to 
I every body) (/ij Of ray doing it (The cause why I did it is un- 
certain —The cause of my doing it is uncertain ) (t) Written by m,e. 
(The book which I wrote is not popular— The book written by me 
IS not populai, (y ) Indian, or of India (The sugar which is pro 
duced in India is very pure— The Indian sugar, or the sugar of 
* India is very pure), (ti) Made by Ram, or of Ram etc (TTie shelf 
, that was made by Ram was not good -The shelf made by Ram 
was hot good) 

242 O Turn into adverbial clauses the follov^ng 
.adverbial phrases , 

(a) At daybreak', (^) until their return , (c) in order to get good 
places , (d) in mv boyhood (c) according to our expectations , (/) 
uponnhe failure of ray plans fg) during your stay at London , (/) 
too ill for business , {*) without ray master’s permission ^ (y)p 
death (Z) like your brother , ( 7 ) in ,case of your not returning ^ <w) 
'for fear of punishment , (n) with all your efforts (0) in spite of his 
promises -,(p) on account of its saltness , (g) against surprise. (See 
W ff under 242, , , , 

, Ails (a) When the dav broke or when the sun rose (He rose at 
daydreaZ •‘He rose w/ien t/ie day, broie), (b) Until they return (c) 
That /t^ or one etcl may get goo'd places (He went early in order to 
get good places-^ He went eavlyMtat he may get etc).\d) V(^en I was ' 
a boy (In my' boyhood I lived here— When T mas a boy I lived 
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here) (e) As we expected {/) When my plans faded ‘(Upon the 
failure of my plans 1 left the country- When my plans Jailed I left 
the country) (g) While you stayed at London (//) So dl / can 
not attend business (Hfe is too til for business - He is so dl that he 
cannot attend business') (See Q 240) (f) Unless my master per- 

mit (I cannot leave the class without my mastei*s permission’ll can 
not leave the class unless etc) (j ) Until be or they etc , died or die 
etc (He was st.irved to death - He was starved until he died)^ ( 1 ) 
As your brother does etc (You cannot read like youi brother^—yavi 
cannot read as your brother docs or reads) ( 1 ) If you do not return 
(m) Lest he (she, they etc.) be (or should be etc.) punished (The 
hoy ran av^ay for fear 0/ punishment '•’The boy ran nwayf lest he 
should be punished.) («) However you may try (o) Though he 
promised (In spite of his promises to come he did not come— 
Though he promised to com^ he did not come, (p ) Because it is 
salt (The water is not fit to dnnk on account of its saltness 
water IS not fit to dnnk because it is salt) (g) That (or one etc) 
may not be surprised etc. (He took measures against surprise 
took measures that he may not be surprised) , 

242 P Turn the foUoTTing adverbial olauses into 
adverbial phraaea 

(a) When evening approaches (^) Since this is the case, (c) 
That he found the patient stronger See Q soi A Note (d) U 
vou had believed his tale, (ff) When the evaniination had ended 
(/■)s Where It will be safe (f) Unless you obtain leave. (//) How 
ever w-e may object to it (zi Although they have repeatedly faded, 
(y) As soon as your arrival was Imown (h) While cholera is 
prevalent ( 1 ) After he had made great efforts (mi Though he was 
aware («) When he is reading (0) Although he is clever. ( p ) 
While she was walking through the park (y) Though I am 
indifferent > w, 

Alls {a) At the approach of evening (b) This being the case 
'(Since this li the case, we need not stay - This betn^ the case etc 1 
(f) Finding the patient stronger (The doctor was pleased that he 
found the patient stronger doctor was pleased finding etc) (d) 

To believe his tale, you would have been foolish Q 223 (ii) {Jf you 
had belin>ed hts tale — you w ould ha\ e been foolish to believe his tale ) 
(e) At the end of the examination ( f) In the place of its safet> 
(Put the powder where it will be safe^ Put the powder in the place 
of its safety (g) Without leave. (//) Notwithstanding our objec- 
tions (We ought to obey the \a.vi however we may object to it —'Wo 
ought to obey the law notwithstanding out objections (t) In spite 
of their repeated failures (They mean toiperserve, a/Z/wr/cA they 
have repeatedly failed— Thoy mean to petserve in spite of their re- 
peated fatlitres) (y) Just knowing of your arfnal (As soon as your 
amvcil was known they hastened to mtotyon— Just knowing of yout 
arrival they etc) (k) At the -cholera Season, (While cholera ispre- 
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valent we should be careful about oni dtet=At the cholera season 
wO should be etc) {1) Making great efforts (After he had maae 
^eat effartshe. at last succeeded efforts etr) {;//) 
Though aware. (Though he was aware of the danger he took no 
precautions •^Though asvare of the danger he took no precautions) 
(») When readings (When he ts ' readtnglci^ always lies down=* 
IJ^icn reading be alwaA^ lies down) (o) Although clever {Although 
he IS clever he makes no Alihoufih clever makes etc) 

{/) While walking through the park (While she was walking 
through the fork she met 'her brother =• While walking through the 
park she met her brother) ‘ <^)'Though indifferent. (Though lain 
indifferent to' w'hat you say of me I will not bear my friends abused 
*= Though indifferent to what you say etc) 

^420 Tam the following phrases into clauses 

(a) The sun having risen (h) Truly heroic people (i:) The 
usehilness of economy (d) The wreck of a ship (e) At the end of 
his service. (/) Planted by me (g) Of limited powers (h) The 
happiness of their children (/) For recreation (^) To put my 
books in ' , 

Ans , ( o) When the sun rose {adv ) ( The sun having risen we 

commenced our ^onmev IF7/«a the sun rose etc.) (^i A people 
who are truly heroic (adj ) (e) That economy is useful (nbun) The 
usefulness of economy cannot be doubted =>11 cannot be doubted 
that economy''is useful) (d) That a ship is wrecked {jtouti) 
(The wreck of a is reported >= It is reported that a shifts 
hurecked (c) '\Vhen his service ended (adv )(f) Which I planted 
■ {udj ) (The tree planted by me is blowm down = The tree which 7 
planted etc) (g) Whose powers are limned (h) That their 
children should be happy («) (The parents desired the happiness 
of their children patents desired that their children should be 

happy (i) That he ( or they etc) may (or might, could etc ) be 
recreated (adv ) Children plav^r recreation Children play that 
they may be etc,), (j) Whrein I may put my books (adj) (Show 
me a shelf toput my books tn^Shovi me a ^elfwheietn I may put 
my books) i 

iifiR Turn the following clauses into phrases. > 

(a) That you have great talent for mathematics (b) Before I 
came, (c) That I should continue my studies (d) ‘Because he w-as 
ill' (tf) Till everv one of us is killed" (/ILestan) one should 
escape ' (g) >How you are (//) Whether be helps me or not ' (i) 
If one assumes that you are nght. (j ) 'Thai he was inefficient' 
Ans (<i) Your great talent for mathematics (That you heme 
great talent for mathematics is known to every one~ Yoiti gieai 
talent forinatheinaticsx&lR.na'i^neXef) (b) Before my arrival (adv) 

" (The thing was done bcfoie T came^^The thing was done befote my 
anivaiy (c)To continue my studies (continuing of my studiK 
etc ) (31y father desired that I should continue my studies « My 
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father dteirefl rtie to continue my sludib'j (ti) On accbtmt of his 
illness (He could not attend school dicause /le suas' til could 
not attdrid school on acCbunt ofhts illness) (e) To the last man 
(Sdv) (We A\ill fight till every one of us is killed-^ We, will fight to 
the last man) (/) To 'prevent any ohe from escaping (rtdv') 
{g) About vour health (Tell ra^how you o;^“*Tell me about your 
health^ (h) With or without his help (Whether he helps me or 
not, I shall do my dutj “With or without his help, I shall do m\ 
(0 Assuming that you are right (_; ) His inefficiency 
(That he was iheffctent was tv ell known — Hts inefficiency was etc) 

242 it In each of the following, convert the subordi- 
nate clause into a phrase introduced by a preposition (not iik 
any case into an infimtive) ^ 

(rt) The servant trusted that his master would act generoush 
mwards him ‘(b) The boj prayed that he might be as rich as 
wCesus ici The Government resolved that all children should be 
educated, (d) I enquired if he was well (e) I am not sure, that I 
He must not be absent unless he receives permission 
The servant trusted tn the generosity of hts 'iitastei 
tow^ds him (b) The boy prayed for riches as great as Croesus 
(c) The Government resolved on the education of all children (rf) 

I enquired about his health le) 1 am not sure about tnj going 
/ ) He must not be absent without femiission 

, 4.1. T J" following sentences substitute phrases for 
’ the subordinate clauses 


ci, if K- I’® much e^perIence, he did not succeed (b) I 

shall be very glad if I could do anything for you (c) As fast as 

as you value your 

III o He worked hard that be might pass ( / ) As thej were 

siin (/<) He returned to dut> as 

on forums', urn, lh.\», 

nyt/ian J/'* o/all his evpencnce , /nr all Ills expenence 

f/ ' notwithstanding all &a , desfite his e\pe- 

3 b/ f ^’^Pei'ence, he did not succeed (bt I 

shall be veiy glad to be able to do any thing for you (« Wsth one 

iourl?vrf;V"°‘^f Klep sdbnt,\/ AT 

worked hard to fass, fo, thefurfose offassing, 
to Ihf ^««^all well armed, thev were rea'dy 

lh\ H#. ^ A advice disregarded 

hL immediately on llie exffiiy ^/his leave (/) 

He went on working, up to thepoipt of\ns being quite exhausted 

HttiilLc. *^,.+1! sentences’ substitute adverbial 
clauses for the absolute participles noted below 

<a) The men being ready to staff, we left our tents (<5) Asstm- 
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you (ue'rtg/it^ -what follows (r) The rebel went on rousing the 
people, the Government not inteifertn'g 

Ans fa) The (nominatne absolute) ready (= abso- 
lute participle) to start, 'we left our tents=“!v//en the men were read\ 
(=> adverbial clause) to start 5 .C (/*} Assuming (impersonal abso- 
lute participle) — \ou are'Tight &c = If you, /le or any one zssamQ See 
( = adverbial clause) 

JVb/e — Sometimes the noun or pronoun (which should be 
placed m the nominative absolute before the absolute participle) is 
left out or understood , The participle in such cases is said to be 
used impersonally, because it ma\ relate to any and every person 
and not to anyone person or persons in particular — Nesfield See 
also Rfftoe, page 214, and seclton 305 For nominative absolute see 
Q 82 ante i ’ ‘ ' 

(c) The rebel went on rousing the people, the Government 
i^nomtnahve absolute) not = absolute participle) = 

The rebel 

t ' H'kA 'How would you change the following if you would 

substitute finite verbs for the participles ? 

' {a) This being done, he went away (^) The town having 
been taken, the inhabitants ded (c) The sun having risen, the 
mists disappeared , 

Ans (o) This being done {pvLttxcipxrA form) they went etc. ^assdott 
as this •was done etc (substituting a finite verb for the participle)' 
[b) The town hawing been taken, the inhabitants fled (participial 
form) - as soon as the town loas taken etc. (finite'verb used), (c) The 
sun having risen the mists disappeared (participial form) -• when 
the sun rose etc (flnite verb used) , 

243 B Transform, the noun clauses in the following sen- 
tences into phrases » 

/ . 

(a) Whatever the teacher says should be implicitly obeyed — 
(b) “That he must succeed is bj no means clear ’* (d) It was 
reported that he had failed. 

7 j 4 «j. (a) Whatever the teacher says (>=clause)shouldberm- 
j plicitly obeyed = commands (<?/ directions) of the teacher (•=^ 
phrase)' should Sec. {b) That he (»' clause) is by n6 

means clear id) 1 1 w as reported that he had failed ( *= clause) «= He 
was reported to have failed ('=ph'rase) His failure (=phrase) was 
leported. 

243 c Change the noun clauses mto noun phrases 

(a) That he is a clev er fellow nobody denies (b) Perceiv ing 
he’ vas 111 error, he did not < press bis point Ic) I doubt w hetlier 
1 should press this point. . „ ^ 

^ Ans {a) Nobody denies his being a clevei fellow fp) Per- 
ceiving hts erioi ^Lc (r) I have a doubt the prdpndfy of vi) 
pressing thefoint ' ' , - 
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243 ^ Substitute infinitive pbrases for the adjec- 
tive clauses in — 

(a) Is this the'\\a> in tvhich you should conduct your busi 
ness ? ^Z>) The Punjab was the last province that was conquered by 
the English 

Ans (a) Is this the way tn •which you should conduct your 
business f ( — adjective clause) •^Is this the way to conduct jour 
business ? ( — adjUtive phtase) ib) The Punjab ' was the last 
province that •was congueied by the English {^adjectfOe clause) 
“The Punjab was the last piovtnce to be conquered &.c {‘—adjective 
phrase) 

243 E Substitute phrases for the claused in — 

(a) They went softly that they might not arouse the ^suspicion 
of anybody {b) Though he was wealthy, he was not happy (c) 
The higher we go, the cooler becomes the air (a) It was now 
four months since he was married 

Ans. (a) They went softly that they imeht not arouse the 
suspicion of anybody ( — adverbial c/ai/je)— They went softly for 
fear^of aroustns &*c (—phrase) (b) Though he •was wealthy, la.^ 
vias not happy (-—adverbial clause)— With all his •wealthy in spite 
of his wealth notwithstanding Ins wealth (—phrase, he was not 
happy tc) 2 ^ higher we go, the cooler becomes tli& air ( — adver 
bial clause) -d^he air becomes cooler, tn proportion to the height 
(—phrase) — See Q. 22 (d) and 61 {a) ante {d) It was now four 
months since he was married { — adverbial clause) — It was now four 
months since his marriage {—phrase). 

243 F, Substitute clauses for the phrases in — - 

(a) Since the complainant could not produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of the guilt of the accused, the latter was discharged 
{b) He behaved so rashly as to excite the displeasure of all his" 
fritends 

Ans {a) Since the complainant could not produce satisfactory 
evidence of the guilt of the accused ( — adverbial subordinate clause), 
the latter was discharged *• The complainant not having been able to 
produce satisfactory evidence etc ( — adveroial phrase), the latter 
was discharged. Since is a subordinating conjunction and the 
clause introduced by it is a subordinate clause (adverbial). Again 
the phrase “satisfactory evidence of the guilt of the accusedT is a 
phrase which could be turned into a clause thus Satisfactory 
evidence that the accused was guilty {—noun clduse st& Q. 233) 
\b) He behaved so rashly as to excite the displeasure of all his 
friends (— -adierbial phrase modifying the adverb so Q 240— He 
behaved so rashly that he exated the displeasure etc (adverbial clause) 

243 G, Substitute pbrases for the clauses ux — " 

(a) Until the.receipt is signed, the money will not be paid 
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• {d) The sea IS ns deep themnuninitis archigh ^ 

(rt) C/fi/t/ the receipt is signed (—adverbial c/ansc, 
'*‘UttUP* being a subordinating conjunction of time,) the money will 
not be paid {—complex sentence)— Bcjorc or without the singingl of 
the receipt (—adverbial phiase modifying the predicate,) the money 
5 .C. ( — simple sentence ) (b) The sea is as deep as the mountains 
nyc high (—adverbial clause, expressive of degree, modifying the 
adverb or in as deep) — The height of (he rnauntains ( — adverbial 
phrase) the depth of the sea equals the height of the mountain 

243 H Substitute phrases for the olauses m — 

(«) I am willing to help you as far as I am able (A) Whether 
he gives me leave or not, I shall do it ^c) Unless you get leave 
from him, you cannot do it {d) If he acts so carelessl}, he will 
never prosper 

Alls, {aj 1 am willing to help you as far as I am able (=adver* 
bial ' clause, modifying the first as and expressing degree) t= 1 am ‘ 
willing to help you to the extent of my ability ( — adxcrbial ,phfastj 
^Sec Q, 240 , 202, Mote — The sentence is complex^ > > 

{b) Whether he gives me leave or not, 1 shall do it ( « advferbiii 
clause modifying the predicate shall (/o; do , whether is a subordi- 
nating conjunction, expressive of condition, supposition or qualifica- 
tion— Bam p wo) — With or imthout hts have, 1 shall do it (— ad- 
verbial o 

Note —Where a subordinating conjunction introduces, as here, 
a clause, the clause becomes subordinate and adverbial ; and the 
sentence IS co;«^/<ur. See Q lyyAandz^pB 

(c) Unltss you get leave from him, yoa cannot do it ( — adver- 
bial clause modifying the predicate cannot (to) do it , unless is a 
Subordinating conjunction of condition the whole Sentence is coni' 
plex)- Without your getting leave or without leave front him 
(adverbial you cannot do it 

ff he acts so carelessly he will never prosper (—adverbial 
clause introduced by the subordinating conjunction if) — By acting 
so carelessly (—adverbial phrase), he will etc 

Note —The sentence is complex 1 he student will see from the 
examples given that he must thoroughly get up a list of subordi- 
Jiatmg and co ordinatmg conjunctions— Jfijc g. 177 and Bain as 
^so a list of subordinating and co ordinating conjunctive phrases — 
Q ^4^^ and Q, 240 C Foi whcrcj as explained above, there is a 
^bordinating conjunction introducing a clause, the clause is subor' 
dinaie and adverbial so that the whole sentence becomes j 
where as co ordinating conjunclions introduce co ordinate clauses, 

and the whole sentence thus foimcd is ' 

243 7. Substitute phrases’foi^ the olauses in ‘ 
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{a) He would have remained undetected if he had not need« 
lessly excited suspicion 

(h) Supposing he does not consent, what do you propose to 
do ^ 

' (f) He Could not speak because he was thoroughly ashamed 
Ans (ft) He Mould have remained undetected if he had not 
niedlessly excited suspiao 7 t {subordinate r/ar/rtf adverbial, introduced 
by‘lhe subordinating conjunction of condition, “r/^)aHe would 
h\ve remained undetected but fot Jus needlessly excttufg suspicion 
{<~adverbtiil phrase, modifjnng the predicate would (to) have ir 
mauted undetected) The original sentence is complex ' ' 

lb) Supposing he does not consent, what do >ou propose to do ^ 
i'hb student will ndtice one peculiarity here, vis that the expression 
ib'it^ilics is & phrase cQTiX.ti\nmg a. clause (he does not consent), remem- 
bering that a clause contains a finite verb, that is to say, a verb with 
a subject while a phrase, has no such subject In the particular 
example given, the expression supposing he does not consent is a, 
phrase, because supposing is not a finite verb (i e a verb u ith a 
subject), though it has the clause he does not consent as its object. 

The ongiaal sentence when contracted ivoa)d stand thus — Jn 
tfie event of his not consenting, what do vou <S.c ^ 

^Note — The student will notice further that the expression sup- 
posing he does not consent is adverbial in its character and is called 
tlje unpeisonal absolute (by Nesfield) or the impersonal paiticiple 
(by Bain) See Q, 224 (jo) and g. 243 Note , Bam p 273 

(r) He could not speak, because he was thoroiiglily ashamed 
(sdbordinate clause, adv erbial) » He could not speak, being 
thoroughly ashamed ( — adverbial phrase) 

Substitute prepositional or other phrases for 
the clauses in 

(a) kis father was pleased that he had done his dutv, {b) He 
was much ashamed that he had committed an error ' - 

Ans (a) His father was pleased that he had done' Jtis^ duty 
[subordinate (adverbial) clause expressing cause and modifj ing was 
pleased]^ H\s father was ^\eased at his having done his duty (ad 
verbial />///ajc) ' 

Note — The sentence given is complex 

(b) He was much ashamed that he had committed an ei roi 

[subordinate (adverbial) clause modify mg was ashamed] — We \/as 
much ashamed o/his having committed an (adverbial phtase) 

243 K Rewrite substituting phrases for the clauses 
in — 

^ ( 

(a) The king on his part, studied how he might supply by 
address and stratagem what he wanted in number and strength 
(b) An odd circumstance happened during the chase, which show- 
^ how loosely some of the Scottish Barons of that day held their' 
political opinions 
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243 ^ W *rhc kin"‘on his pirt, studied ftmv he tmght supply 
{ — noun clausL object of situhed), nddress and stratagem whtil he 
teanted in [ — noun clause object of f//)) ^uppl}^ m numbers- and 
strength {Sec Q 3 j 6 ) —A complex sentence king on his part 
studied how to supply b> address and stiatagenv///r '•'wan*' [iiejici- 
ency'S m num'bers and strength ( — simple sentence* ’Foi definitions 
of simple and complev sentences and methods of conierting the 
one into the other' — See Q 217 and the ncM chapter, 244, 244 F 
{6) An odd circumstance happened during the chase whicJi sloiied 
{^^aud tf shoued ‘‘•and the happening of the circumstance showed , 
hence, co ordinate sentence hence the whole sentence is com- 
pbund ^ hato loosely" some of the Scottish barons of that day held 
their political opinions (—noun clause object of showed ) — « An 
odd circumstance happened during the chase which showed the 
toose hold of political opinions on some of the Scottish barons of 
that daj (—Implied compound sentence) 5 ‘fc(a) o/wennd Q 207 E 

243 Af In the following sentences substitute ad- 
verbial or adjectival clauses for the phrases in’ italics 
( 1893 ) - 

(rt) * 9 e would not go without Ins fathers word ’ (b) The thief 
X2X\ tswwi for fear of detection >c) Iron \5 too heavy /i> fioaf in 
water (rf) This is the place of his birth (c) I have somcimone/ 
to spend {/) Tell me the reason of your going aiuay 

Ans^ (rt) He would not go without hts father's word {—phrase 
adverbial) '“He would not go unless he received his fafhet*s word 
{ — adverbial clause, introduced bv the subordinating conjunction of 
condition— (^) The thief ran away for fcai of detection { — 
adverbial ///rtMf, expressing /-cow;) -The thief ran .ivv.iv Jest he 
should be detected , foi feat lie should be detected (— adveitial claute 
introduced by the subordinating conjunction of end or pm pose — 
lest)^ {c) Iron \stoo heavy to float va water [to ; 7 oa^«gerundiaI 
infinitive, expressive of pmpose«/li; the put pose offioating^'oxxA iS 
heie adverbial modifying the adverb /on See Q, 240 and Q 229(3). 
Rowe sec 215 (2)] « Iron IS so henv> that it cannot float va water 
(.=> adverbial clause modifying the adverb so m so heavy) See 0 240 
md 229 (3) (f/) Tills IS the place of his birth •» (adjectival phrase 

qualifying //rtrro)>» This is the place sahcie he was born (adjective 
adjunct See Q 256 I have some moftej 

spend (gerundial mfinitn e of purposc-=/o; the purpose of spending' 
and IS here an adjectival phase qualifying money See Q 222 ( 4 )' 
and Roxue sect 252) « I have some money that is intended to be speni 
C—adjective clause qualifying money) {f) Tell me the reason of 
you, gmn^ asuay [—adjective phase qualifying Reason, Sie Q.-222' 
( 7 )j« iel. me the tnwiaxi why you soeiit asoav (—adjective clause 
qualifying reason See Q 236). , “ 



CHAPTER VI. - 

HOW TO CONVERT SIMPLE SENTENCES INTO 
COMPLEX AND VICE-VERSA 

244. State and exemplify the Buie for tlie Conversion of 
Rim pia Sentences into Complex. 

Anss Expand sow/c word or phrase in the simple sentence into 
a subordinate clause and in doing so, the laws of the Sequence 
of Tenses are to be speciallj attended to {See Q, 362) , . 

Again ,it IS to be borne in mind that subordinate clauses are 
chiefly introduced by the Relative Pronouns. {See Q, 226, 228', and 
the subordtnaitti^ conjunctions, ySee Q. i 77 h ot Subordinating 
conjunctive phrases, {See Q z/^oB) Thus the simple sentenci— - 
‘The boy attentive to Jus studies is sure to excel’ — may be rendered 
complex m three different ways — 

(a) The boy that is attentive to Ins studies is sure to excel 
{b) A boy IS sure to excel, when he is attentive to hts studies (c) A 
boy IS sure to excel, ij" he is attentive to hts studies ' 

244 A Convert the following Simple Sentences mto 
Complex ^ expanding the italicised nouns and noun- phrases into 
noun clauses 

(a) He hopes to be tich (b) Delay is dangerous (e) He 
prayed for hts recovery (d) I don’t know the cause of hts failure 
(e) Hts success is doubtful ( /> I was informed of hts recovery 
Ans The words in italics may be expanded thus mto noun- 
clauses {See Q ^26) — (a) That he may be rich, {b) that one 
should delay , (<;) that he might recover , {tl) why he has failed , le) 
whether he would succeed , (/) that he had recovered 

344^ Convert the followmg Simple Sentences mto 
'Complex by expanding the italicised adjectives and adjective 
phrases into adjective clauses — 

See Q 228 — (i) The church on the lull (3) They were a 
iruly heroic people. (3) The rule, to live honestly, is not always 
followed (4) There did not e.\ist suflicient mexexxtAs, to- work upon 
Ans The words m italics may thus be expanded into adjective 
clauses — (i) that stands on the hill , (2) that possessed true 
heroism , (3) that we should live honestly (4) that we might work 
upon 

244 c Convert the followmg Simple Sentences mto 
Complex by expanding the italicised adverbs and adverbial 
phrases into adverbial clauses 

(a) He IS a fool to have acted thus , 

{b) the deaf h of the righteous ' 

(e) He gave me a letter, to tead. 
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(fi) Shame being bosf, all virtue is lost 

(e) He was condemned ttnhcaid 

(/) Fo ttverl failure^ you must do this 

(Jr) But for hts industry^ he w ould never bai e passed. 

{/ ) NotwiBistauding hts ejfbrti^ he failed. 

{t) He feats being cheated, 

Ani See Q andQ, 177 — -fn) because he has acted thus 
ib) as the righteous would die , \C) m older that 1 might read it , (dl 
If shame is Tost . If) though he was not heard , (/) if you wish to 
avert failure , (^) if it had not been for his industry^ ; {h) notwith 
standing that he made many efforts . (i) lest he be cheated 

244 D Convert the following Simple Sentences into- 
Complex ; 

da) “The fever caused by intempeiance continued for week ” 
{b) “Ignorance of law is no evcuse,’’ 

[c.) “Knowing you to be a bad correspondent I have stopped 
writing to you.** 

(rfj “The place of Homer’s birth is disputed ’* 

\e) “He c.ame to my house to insult me ” 

(/) “He IS too poor to buy medicines ” 

A ns, {a) The fever ^vhteh was caused etc' {Complex) 

{b) That ^ ou are ignorant 0 / law is no excuse 
, \c) Knowing that you arc' a b.ad correspondent, 1 have 
stopped etc. 

(rf) The place where ffomei was bom is disputed. 

(f) He came to my house that he might insult me 
if) He IS so poor that he cannot buy medicines 

' 244 TT. Convert the following Simple Sentences into 
Complex — 

{a) His speech in defence of his fnend having been so excel* 
lent, every one admired and respected him 

{b) The success of that dull bov in the last examination was too 
unexpected not to arouse suspicions 

Ans (a) He made such an evcelleut speech in defence of his 
fnend that every' one admired and respected him ^ 

(d) The success of that dull boy in the last examination was so 
unexpected that suspicions were aroused 

244 F State and exemplify the Buie for the Conversidn of 
Complex into Simple Sentences 1 

Ans Contract all the Subordinate Clauses, noun, adjective or 
adveibial, into nouns, adjectives or. adverbs; or into their equivalent 
phrases Thus — *be hopes that he may be rich’ may be contracted 
into ‘he hopes to be nch ’ {For numerous other examples ^cc the 
pn ceding chapter^ 

244 G Convert the following Complex Sentences Wo 
Simple (18*77) , 
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(a) He would go if you ask him * 

(a) It IS doubtful whether he will succeed _ 

(t) 1 don’t think it is right td adopt this course of action 
(//} 1 can make it clear to you that 1 am ignorant 
le) It was you that I was laughing at' r i 
if) If I can sell my milk at a good price* I might buy a hen . 
Ans (<50 ' He would go if asked by you (6) His success is 
doubtful (c) I don’t think it right to adopt &c (rf) I can make 
my innodence clear to you (c) I w as laughing only at you. (/"; 
1 might buy a hen on the sale of my milk at a good'pnce — 
or— my tnilk selling at a good price, 1 might buy a hen ’ i ’ 

f ‘244 //' -Convert the follo'wing Complex Sentences 
into Simple (1883) 

(a) There will be no good in your going to college if you do 
not study diligentlv 

( 0 ) Did you hear of the death of your friend, while you were 
in town? 

(c) Can you tell me why he went there? 

Ans a) There will be no good in vour going to college without 
intending to study diligently 

(d) Did you hear of the death of your fnend, while in towm ? 

(c) Can vou tell me the reason of his going there? 

244 / Convert the following Complex mto Simple 
Sentences (1880) 

(a) If you will think i little on the matter, you will find 'out 
where you are w rong 

(d> When you have some leisure, tell me what people are say-' 
ing in the town 

. (c) When a man lays out his plans for tlie future lie cannot tell 

how they will turn out 

Ans (a) By thinking a little on the matter, you will find out 
your error 

U) Tell me at youi leisure the rumour about the town 
(c) No one can say anything as to the success of hi6 future 
plans at the time of laying them out 

244 / Express m one Simple Sentence (1889) — 

If It had not been for the help w hich I gave him, it would have 
been impossible for him to advance 

Ans Without my help it would ha\ e been impossible for him to 
advance —-Or, But for m\ help, it would lia\e been &.e f 

, 244 AT. Convert into Simple Sentences — 

(a) I know that he is a good bov 

(fi) You know no more of me but that I am your father 

Ans (a) 1-laioW‘him /a-^a a^aarf" ‘ 

{^) You know me only to be your father 
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244Z. ' Convert thfe foUovTing into Simple Sehtefa'oes 

(a) “It was well for him' that tie did so” (Cowfilex)- ' 1 ^ 

(i) “It IS difficult to know why so many died ” '{Coviplei) 

\c) “He was confident that he would get the prize.V (Cqtnple^ ) 
{ti) **1 did so lest he should be offended ’’ {Cotitplex) 1, 

(ff) “It seemed to me that he had once been rich ’’ {Complex') 

\J ) The fact that he was absent has been established beyond 
a doubt, so that {«= therefore) it is unnecessary' to bring forward any 
other proftf that he IS innocent {Coinpotmd ,see Q 2^0 C) 

Am (rt) His doing so was well (or good) for him , He did 
well in doing so , ^ , 

ijb) It iS difficult 'to know teason of the dqathofso.maity 
' persons 

(r)* He was confident pi ize 

(d) 1 did so Jot feat of offending him I did so tb dHoid 

offending him ' ■ . < 1 j 

(e) I guessed hts having onu been rich 

if) 1 he fact of hts having been absent (or, of hts absen^) , 
/laviriQ been established beyond a doubt it is unnecssary to bring 
forward any other proof of hts innocence (or, of Ins being tnnb 
cent) 

244^1/ Convert the following Complex Sentences 
into Simple or Compound Sentences , 

(<t) ‘There is no branch of knowledge so difficult that it cannot 
be conquered by perseverance,’ i ' 

{b) ‘His^mother will be much consoled, when she sees that hei 
son has escaped from so many dangers ’ ^ ’ 

{c) ‘Though he was dull, backward and lazv,yet he almcrt 
headed the list^of passmen, so that every one was astonished * 

(d) ‘Though he slay me yet will I trust in him ’ 

‘I asked my master whether he thougl t me fit to appear 
in the examination ’ 1 , , 

( /■) ' As he advised me to appear, I registered my name 

Ans (a) No branch of knowledge is too difficult to be con- 
quered by perseverance. {Simple) Anv branch of knowledge, 

can be conquered by perscveiance {Simple) There 
are many difficult branches of know'ledge, but all maV be couquered, 
by perseverance {CompQuud) 

, (^) His mother will be much Consoled on seeing, (or, at the 
Sight of)\\tix having escaped {xesm so many dangers {Simple) 
The mother will see that her son has escaped from so tnahy dan- 
gers /J«/f will be much consoled {Compound) < ' 

(r) ,DnH, backward and laey, he still almost headed the list <cif 
, passmen, astonishing, (or, to the ^astonishment of) ■evciy one* 
{Simple) He was dull, backward and lazy , but he almost headed 
the list of passmen &c ,• {Compound). 
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I 

(i) lHSptie,of, (or notiotihstandm^ his slaying mpj 1 will 
trust in him (,Stinpld) He may slay inej but I will still trust in 

him (CompQtifid) - ' , - j-, ' 

(c) I asked iny viastef^s optmon about my being fit to appear 
in the examination (Simp/e) 1 did not know whether my master 
thought me fit to appear in the examination , and so asked him about 

It. {Compound) ' ^ ... J ' 

(/) He having advised me to appear, I registered my name 
{Simple) On his advising me to appear, I registered &.c, {Simply) 
He advised me to Appear, and so 1 registered my name. (Com- 
pound) 

244 Convert the followong Complex SentenjCes 
into Simple or Compound ' , ,l 

{a) "They were much alarmed when they saw that their posi- 
tion was hopeless ” , . n 

{b) “Though he is a man of years and experience, he is still 
apt to be imprudent and thoughtless when some sudden emergency 
anses ’’ 

(c) “The judge delivered a verdict as became his abilities and 

office.” , , . , 

Ans {a) Seeing their position hopeless they were much alarm 
ed (Simple) They saw that their position was hopeless and were 
therefore much alarmed (Compound) , ^ ^ - 

(b) A man of years and experience, he is still apt tb be impru- 
dent and thoughtless on^some sudden emergencies arising (or, on 
the occasion sudden emergencies) (Simple) Notwithstanding (or, 
in spite of) his being a man of years and expenence, he &c (Simple) 
He IS a man of years and expenence but still (or, nevertheless' i 
but or, and yet), he is apt to be imprudent d.c (Compound) 


CHAPTER VII. 

, HOW TO CONVERT SIMPLE SENTENCES. INTO 
COMPOUND AND VICE-VERSA ’ , 

244 0 State and exemplify the Rule for the conversion of 
Simple Sentences into Compound 

Ans Expand some word or phrase in the simple sentence into 
a clause CO ordinate with that sentence, yfc; which purpose use the 
CO ordinating (but never thesubordinaung) conjunctions. See Q ryi 
or CO ordinating conjunctive phrases ( See Q, 240 C ) Thus “to 
-ivert failure, vou must do this’ (simple sentence) becomes ‘vou musi' 
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do this <7;, (« otherwise) you will not be able to avert failure (Cor/t’ 
pound Sentetice), , 

244 P Convert the Simple sentences ^tven under Q. 
244A mto Compound. 

Ans (rt) He has a hope , and that is that he may be neb 
^ 0 ) We might delay , iur it is dangerous to do so 

u) ' We prayed , and the prayer was that he might reco\ er 
(di He has failed , btri I don’t know the cause of his failure 
(e) He may Succeed . bu/ it is doubtful. 
if) He had recovered and I was informed of it 

244 Q. Convert the Simple sentences given under Q 
244C into Compound, 

Ans (n) He is a fool or he would not have acted thus — Or, 
he has acted thus, and he is a fool for having done so. 

‘{b) The righteous die nobly, and he died equally nobly like the 
righteous, 

(c) He gave me a letter, and I was to read it 

(d) Lose your shame and (then) you lose all your virtue 

ic) He was condemned and yet he was unheard Or ^ 

(i) He was condemned , yet he was unheard. 

(a) He was unheard , yet he was condemned, 

</) You must do this, or you will nor be able to avert failure 
(g) He was industrious, or he would never have passed 
(//) He made great efforts ; get he failed 
(z) He has a fear and that is that he might be cheated, * 

244 P Convert the following Simple sentences into 
Compound or Complex. 

(a) ‘I was informed of his death ’ 

{b) ‘With all his wealth he was not content.’ 

{c) ‘They requested him to stay ’ 

{d) ‘I punished him for his impertinence.^ ' 

(i?) ‘He was a fool to have acted thus ’ ' 

Ans, (a) He had died , and 1 was informed of it {Compound) 

I was informed that he had died {Complex) 

{U) He had vast wealth , butstillhe was not happy (Compound) 
Though he had vast wealth, yet he was not happj. (Complex) ' 

- {O They made a request it was that be should staj, {Com- 
pound) They requested him that he should stay, {Complex) 

{d) He was impertinent I ///fzf/lizc punished him {Com- 
pound) As he was impertinent, I punished him, (Complex), 

{e) He had acted thus , and he was a fool to have done so,.^ 
(Compound), He had acted thus, wbfeh {^ and this) was, a foolish 
act (Contracted compound , see Q 207 p and Q 240). He was a 
fool that he had acted thus [Complex; , adv cl of reason , see O 
^24 (ii)] That hcjiad acted thus was an instance of his foolishness 
{Complex), 


II 
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244 S Convert the following Simple sentences into 
Compound or Complex 

(a) ‘This IS the only rule to go by ’ - , 

(3) You will catch cold by remaining out. < 

u) I was punished >eslerda> on account 'of my bad conduct 

{tO I knew It to be right ’ , , 

(e) The truth of this statement cannot be ascertained. 

A/is {a) There are many rules , but this is the only rule to go 
b> {Cotnponnd) This is the onl> rule by ‘lahichyou ( or, one) 
should "o {Complex) ^ ‘ 

' {p) Don’t remain out or jou will catch cold {Compound) 
You will catch cold yon temam out {Complex.) 

(c) I was guilty of bad conduct and Iherefo} e \ Vi&s punished 
vesterdav {Compound) I was punished \ts\sxAsy because J was 
j'Uilty of bad conduct {Complex) 

(a) It was tight 1 knew It to be so {Compound) It was 
right I knew that it was so {Compounds It was nght, wIiilIi 
{<= and Hits ~ and lis oeine; fi^ht) I knew (Contracted Lompound) 
See Q 207 E and Q. 240 I knew that tt was right (Complex) 
{e) The statement is (or, may be) true , but tt cannot be ascei- 
tained ‘{Compound) Whether the staUnuni is o> be t) tie excsuftl 
be ascertained {Complex) 

244 T State and exemplify the general Rule for converting 
Compound sentences mto Simple 

Ans Contract all the co ordinate sentences but one into 
phrases Generally speaking, it is done bv turning the sentences 
mto infinitive expressions, 01 participial phrases Thus — We weie 
walking, and at that lime we met him’ While walk- 
ing we met him {Simple) N B — For other 

examples, see Q 244 Q 

244 U Convert the following Compound sentences 
into Simple ones 

(i) He IS aery weak, and therefoie cannot walk 

{2) Knock and the door shall be opened ' 

(31 He entered the city and proclaimed a massacre. 

Ans 11) He IS too weak to walk (2) The door being 
knocked, It .shall be opened (3' Hating entered the citj, he pro 
claimed a massacre < 

244 V Convert the following Compound sentences 
into a simple one ( 1880 ) > 

“The last lime you and I met was in il ly , and this is Decern 
her , eight months hate passed ” 

Ans We met last time in May, eight months since the current 
month of December 

244 IF Convert the following Compound sentences 
mto Simple or Complex 
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(a)' Baber captm'ed 'Delhi "and established thfe Moghhl Empire. 
(^) He must be a bad man, or so many people would liot have 
given evidence against him , ' 

(c) He was ill and therefore could not attend office. 

(/fj She resolved to go to St Petersburg!! and ask the Czar 
to pardon her father 

Ans (a) After the capture of Delht^ (or, Delhi having been cap- 
tufedj or, efter capttmiig Delhi)^ Baber established the Moghul 
Empire {Stmpl^ Aftct he had captured Delhi, Baber established 
&c {Complex) > ^ \ 

'{b) But for his bew^ a bad man, so many people would not 
have given evidence \Siniple , see Q 244^^ Q, 245 (a)] 

If he had not Been a bad man, so many people fi.c {Complex) 

(t) Being ill, he could not attend office {Simple) As he was , 
///he could not attend office {Complex') 

{d) She resolved to go to St Petersburgh to ask the Csai to 
pardon her father {Stntpl^ She resolved to go to St Petersburgh 
tn oidif that fht mi apt ask the Czar to pardon her father 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW TO CONVERl COMPLEX SENTENCES INTO > 
COMPOUND \ND VICE-VEBSA 

244 X State and exemplify the general Bytile for the con- 
version of Complex sentences into Compound ' ' 

Ans Change at least one of the subordinate clauses into clauses 
CO ordinate with the principal sentence, for which purpose use the 
co-ordinating conjunctions, or co oidinating conjuhctive phrases 
{bee O, 240 Q Thus— ‘As 1 was ill, I could not go to See you. (Com- 
pound} 

244 1 Convert the following Complex sentences in- 
to Compound — 

^ fa) ^ If j'ou knock, the gate shall be opened unto you ' 

' {bi ' Though you might slay me, I will trust in you 

(c) Kings who conquer foes cannot conquer their passions 

(d) As he had come late, he was punished 

Ans (a) Knock and the gate shall be ojiened unto you 

(b) You might slay me, but I will trust in you 

(t) Kings might, conquer foes, but they cannot’ conquer their 
passions 

(//) He came late //w</b;r was punished 

244 E Convert the following senences into Com- 
pound or Simple or Complex 
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(a) Though the life of the Raja seemed to be all enjoyment 
yet It was only a useless life * {Complex) ' , 

{p) ‘I went to the meeting where I found an old fnend,’ (Co;«- 
Pound) I 

(r) ‘He IS miserable now, because in his youth he was idle and 
neglected his best opportunities ’ (Apparently compound but com 
plex See Q -?4o) 

{d) ‘They will do their utmost lest he should again ha\e pouei 
to injure therii’, {Complex) 

(f) ‘Although I am so old that I am unable to work, yet 1 am 
so proud that I cannot beg ’ {Complex) 

Am (a) The life of the Raja seemed to be all enjoyment , Inii 
It was only a useless life. {Compound) The life of the Raja though 
seeming to ^^all enjoyment was vet only a useless life {Simple) 
The life of the Raja in spite of its seeming to be all enjoyment was 
only a useless life. {Simple) 

Note — (b) This is a Contracted Compound sentence, where i 
found an old fnend here and tlun I found &c {See Q 207 F and fp 
240 ) Going 10 the meeting, I found an old friend {Simple) When 
I went to the meeting, I found in old friend there {Complex) 

(r) In his youth he was idle and neglected his best opportu 
nities , and therefore he is now miserable {Compound) Idle and 
neglected of his best opportunitiei in Ins youth he is miserable now 
{Simple) r 

(rf) They will do their utmost, or he might again have power 
&c {Compound) They will do their utmost 
havihg power to injure them {Simple) See Q 244 Q and Q 245 

(e) i am so old that I am unable to work , but still I am so 
proud that I cannot beg {Compound) 1 am too old to be able 
to work but still (or and yet) I am too proud to beg {Compound) 

Though too old to be able to work, I am too proud to beg, (appa- 
rently a Simple sentence, but in reality a complex one) , because 
though too though (I am) too old Too old to be able to work 
I am still too proud to beg {Simple) 

245 Convert the foUo'wing Complex sentences into 
Compound and Simple 

(a) '‘If he had not come at the right time, I should have left ’ 

(b) ‘If you do so, you will be ruined ’ 

{c) ‘Though he is very learned be is a great liar ’ 

Am {a) He came at the right time and so I had not left 
{Compound) He came at the nght time , or I should have left 
{Compound But foi his coming at the nght, 1 should have left 
{Simple) 

{b) Do so and vou will be ruined (Compound) Do not do 
so, or you will be ruined {Compound) Doing so, you will be rum- 
~ed {Simpld) Your doing- so will be your ruin {Simple) 

(f) He IS very learned , but still he is a great liar {Compound) 
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He js verj learned , andyct he is a {ircai Inr ' {Contfiaund) In- 
^ptfe of fit K vety learned (or, in spue of bis learning), he is a 
great liar {Stviple) ^ fJt<t leainttiti nottoUJtsfandtnti^httxs a great 
liar (Sample) 

245//. State and cxctnplifj the gencnil Rule for the con- 
version of Compound sentences into Complex. ' ' 
Arts Change alf the principal co ordinate sentences hut one 
into subordinate clauses (for uhidi purpose use the adverbial rela-' 
lives See Q 326, 22S) or the subordinating’ conjunctions, or the 
subordinating conjunctive phrases (See Q, 240 

Thus — *\Vchad money with us, but it was soon spent * (Cow- 
pourtd) •^-Tlxc tnoncj* lint we had with us w as soon spent (Compfev'> 

245/? Convert the following Compound sentences 
into Complex. 

r ) Onlv one man was missing and he was soon found out 
V 3 ) The news arrived and immediately Jic wiote a letter to his 
father. 

(3) The man wall cither rcuim voii yearbook, orgivejoitus 
price, 

Ars { I } The one man that w'as missing ivas soon found out. 
t2) As soon as the news arnved, he wrote a letter to his father 
{3 If the man docs not return you your book, he will give you 
its price 

245 C. Convert the following Compound sentences 
mto Complex or Simple. 

(d) *He was honest, but he w.as not respected,* 

(h) ‘Let me know \ our companions and I shall tell you wlnt 
you are.* 

(c) ‘She told her father liei plan and he only laughed at her.’ 

‘The boy must behave properly or leave the school.’ 

Arts, (a) / /tou^/t /te was /lones/f he was nol respected, (Cor- 
p/ex) In spite of his honesty (or, of /ns hein^ honcsi)^ he was not 
respected. ( implex, 

(h) If you let nie Know yotn tompanwns.,) shall tell you what 
you are. (Comp/ex) fCnowins^ your companions,, I shall let you 
know (S.C ( Simple) Your tompanions betn^ Known to me,, I shall 
tell you, (Simple) 

(c) When she told her falhcr her plan, he only laughed at her 
(Simple) She having told her fathei her plan, (or, her plan hav- 
tng Seen told her father by her) — passive form), he only laughed at 
her (Simple) , ' ' , 

Ui) If the boy docs not behave pro^ctly, he must leave the 
school (Complex) Not behaving ptoperly,\.he xaest leave the 
school (Su^le), 

245 D. Convert the folio wmg Gompoxind sentehces 
into Complex and Simple 
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(a) ' ‘The book seller will exchange the book ; or' he will return 
your money ' ' • > ' 

(i) ‘He IS a good man W he does not pa> his debts ’ i . 

(c) ‘He came tome yesterday, oihervnsel should nolha\e 
met him ' , 

(rf) ‘He was ill and iherefme could not attend to hts duties ’ 
Ans {a) If (or in case) the book seller will not exchange the 
book, he mil return your mone\ ^Complex) In the event of 
book-seller’s not exchanging the book, he mil return your money' 
{Simple) , , 

(0) Thoutth he is a good man yet he does not‘ pay his debts 
{Complex). In spite of his being a good wan he does not pay i hts 
debts {Simple) t 

(c) ^he had not come to me yesterday, I should not have 
met him {Complex) But foi hts coming to m^ yesterday, I shoqld 
not have met him {Simple) I met him only because he had come 
to me yesterday {Coniplex) See Q. 

(/i) As he^was ill, he could not attend to his duties {Contpler) 
Ban^ til, he could not attend to his duties (Simple) On account 
of hts bane; ill, he could not attend etc. {Simple) Ototne to hts 
being til (Ac. (Simple) Because of his illness, eXc (Simple) By 
reason of his tllniss, etc (Simple) ' 


CHAPTER IX. 

HOWTO COMBINE TWO OR MORE SENTENCES 
INTO ONE SIMPLE SENTENCE 

I 

245^ State and exemplify the general Rule for combuiiiis 
several eentenoes into one Simple sentenoe , 

Ans Keep one sentence as the pnncipal sentence, and change 
all the rest into phrases diaper V p 146) The nhole sen 
tence must then be simple Thus by Combining the sentences 
(I) 1 took Han with me.’ ( 2 ) ‘I then left the place,' we get the 

simple sentence— ‘Taking Han nith me, I left the place’ 

245 /^ Combme ^cb of the following pairs of Simple 
sentences into the Simple sentence (1895} ' 

‘ * speak seriously The man cannot be trusted 

/ \ T ^ reached the school He found no teacher ‘ 

(o I cannot come I am sorry' 

speak seriously, the man cannot be trusted. 
Speaking seriously the man etc. 

(b) Reaching the school, he found no teacher 
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245 '-'omome each, of the follovfing parts of Simple 
sentences mto one Simple sentence ( 1894 ) — 

(a) He arrived He immediatelj called in a Doctor 

*{d) The student is ver\' backward He cannot e\en read a line 
correctly i 

ic) 1 objected to Han's going. In spite of that he did go ' 

{d} 1 did not know'tthat to do I therefore got into trouble 

(c) 1 cannot learn the secret That annoys me * 

A)ts («) be immediatelv called in a Doctor. 

(i) The student IS line correctly. The 
student is so Aaclwai d as to be unable ev en to read a line correctly. 
(c\ In sptie of viy objcc/tnq to Han’s going, he did go 

(d) Not knowwt^ what to do, I got into trouble ^ 

(e) jiff not banit able to learn the secret, (or, mv inability to 
learn the secret) annoys me 

245 "H Combme each of the following pairs of Simple 
sentences mto one Simple sentence 

(o) The bovs must return home earlv The Head Master had 
so ordered ‘ 

(^) That IS the case Therefore it would be better for jou to 
go home 

" (e) The horse is lame, Hon will you finish the journey 

(d) He repeatedly failed But he was not discouraged 

(e) The thief feared detection He ran away therefore. 

(/j The day is stormy I don’t advise >011 to start 

Ans (a) The Head Master had ordered the bovs /o /cA/r/r 
f/otne early, 

(b) Thai beinet would be belter etc. 

(c) The horse being lame, ho'K wxW you , 

{li) In spite of lepeatcd failures, he was not discouraged 
(tf) The thief ran aw oy foi fear of detection Fearing detection, 
the thief ran away 

(/) The day beinsf stof/u}, I don’t advise you to star^ 

245 7 Combine each of the following pairs of sen- 
tences into one Simple sentence I ,, 

{«) .^Be diligent. You w ill succeed 

(b) He had received wounds He died 

(c) We tried our best Still we failed 

(d) The plot was discovered ' 'flie conspirators fled 

Alls (o) With diligence you will succeed t^) He died of 
Ins wounds (c) We failed xn spite of our best efforts Kd) The plot 
htn'tn^ been discovered, the Conspirators fled 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW TO COMBINE SEVERAL SENTENCES, SIMPLE 
OR COMPLEX, INTO ONE COMPLEX 

245 J State and illustrate the Sule for the oombmation 
of several sentences, simple or complex, mto one 
complex ' - , , 

Ans (a) Retain any one sentence as a principal sentence 

{Jb) Convert the other sentences into phrases if possible, but if 
not, into (suhotdtnaie) noun, adjective or adverbial clauses by means < 
of appropriate introducing particles and phrases (See Q 226, -228, 
240 B) 

(c) To obtain subordinate clauses, the correlatives such — thai^ 
no sooner — ihan,so~as^as — nr, atj— ^&c may be used (SctQ 240^} 

(d) For obtaining phrases, the participial and the infinitive 
constructions are of great value. 

IllusircUtotis 1 ' 

His character became gradually \vorse. 4 -He had belonged to 
the Hindu society. + He was not now allowed to move in that 
society 

His character became gradually so \v orse that be vVas not now 
allowed to move in the Hindu Society to which be had belonged 
(Complex) 


His character havtne gradually become worse, he wafe not now 
allowed to move &c (Complex) 

Or 

\ 

Though he had belonged to the Hindu Society, >et his cha 
racter becominig gradually worse, he was not allowed to move in it ^ 
(Complex) , 

Or 

Though he had belonged to the Hindu Society, yet his cha- 
racter becoming gradually worse, he was not allowed to move in it 
(Complex) 

Or 

He was not allowed to move in the Hmdu'Society to which he 
had belonged, oTotng to his character becoming worse 

24 s Ks Combme the followmg togetheir mto one Corn*- 
plex Sentence (1883), 

“The lion was once king of the beasts of the forest At 
last he became weak from old age He was unable to obtain food _ 
He felt he would soon die of hunger ” 

Ans The lion who was once king of the beasts of the forest, » 
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at last becoming weak from old age, so as to be unable to obtain 
food, felt that he would soon die of hunger {.Complex) 

Note — ^The student should see that the sentence will be rio 
longer a complex but a compound sentence {con ft acted) if subs- 
titute \ind bem^ unable to obtaii^ for ‘jo as to be unable to obtaiii 
as given above. 

245 Z» Combine the following together into one Com- 
plex sentence (1883) — ^ 

*‘So he pretended to be sick He laj down at the mouth of ‘a 
cave The beasts came to the cave to visit him He used to entice 
them into the cave Inside tbe^cave, he killed them He devoured 
their bodies ” ' • 

Ans So pretending to be sick he lay down at the mouth of 
a cave where the beasts coming to visit him, being enticed'away 
and killed, were devoured 

245 M Connect the following sentences so as to 
form a single Complex sentence (1888) 

“I received a letter . The next day I was sitting in my 'room 
I was deepm contemplation A noise disturbed me At first, I 
thought It came from my watch My watch I remembered was on 
the table in the bed room I found the noise came from it little 
insect That insect called the death watch ” 

Ans (A) Having received the letter the day previous, I was 
sitting in my room deep in contemplation, when a noise disturbed 
me which, (though ‘at first I thought it to come from my watch, 
which I presently remembered to be in my bed-room) came from a 
little insect called the death-watch 

Or 

{B) The day following the receipt of the lettei, while sitting 
in my bed-room deep in contemplation, a noise coming froid a 
little insect called the death watch disturbed me, though at first I 
wrongly thought it come from my watch which, (for it) was remem- 
bered to be on the table m my bed-room {See soj E and ^40 E) 

Note -The first sentence (,/ 4 ) above given is known as appa- 
rently a complex sentence, but in reality a contracted compound ‘ 
sentence. The reason is when in “when a noise disturbed me” »• 
and then^ and has an implied co-ordinating force {See 0 . 2^0 E) 
Again which \ piesently remembered— «;/rf / 7 «^ I presently remem- 
bered Hence the whole sentence as above rendered is a contracted 
compound sentence , ^ ' < 

^ But the sentence {B) is a real complex sentence ^ . ' 

245 N Combine the following sentences so'te to 
form a single Complex Sentence (1889) — 

"It was thus that we heard the news A week before it arrived 
we were walking on the sea-shore. We w’ere sad We were think- 
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mg over the chances of the war We saw a ship in the ofhng 'At 
first It looked to us like the vessel which w e had long expected 
IVe recollected it could not be the Onon , That ship could not 
lin\e arrived so soon ’’ * 

Arts The circumstances under which iwe heard the news were 
that a w’eek before it arrived, while wall mg on the sea-shore, sadly 
thinking over the chances of war, we saw a ship in the offing 
which, though it at first looked to us like the \essel which wi had 
long expected, could not, ns we recollected, be the Orion, since' that 
ship could not have arnved so soon 

2450 Combine the following into one Complex, 
sentence ( 1896 ) - 

Ihose e\ents were occurring At that time the queen died b% 
her own hands This was commonl> reported The queen had 
‘been his sole partner in his w'ickedncss In her bosom he could 
sometimes seek a momentary repose from those terrible dreams 
to bear the remorse of guilt and public hate. , 

Ans It was commonly repoited that when these events were 
occurring, the queen, his sole partner in his w ickedness, in whose 
bosom he could sometimes seek a momentary repose from those 
terrible dreams which afflicted them both nightly , died by her own. 
hands, (being) unable to bear the remorse of guilt and public hate 
•SeeQ 342 E) 

I245/’ Combine the following into single Complex 
sentences 

(a) “The followers of Suraj ud dowla deserted him They 
hated Ins cruelty and vices Thev often flattered and praisftd hml 
to his face.’ 

<6) “There is a tribe of busy lillle people They live in the 
frozen zone They are very seldom seen any where else 
are called Lapps The Lapps are also called Laplanders They 
live in Lapland Lapland is the name of their country You wall 
find It in the map of Europe.’’ 

ic) “They were much delighted Thev saw him come back 
He held in hiS hand the king’s pardon ” 

(rf) “A farmer slept into a field to mend a gap in one of thi 
fences On bis return be found the cradle turned upside down 
He had left his only child asleep in the cradle The clothes weri 
all tom and bloody His dog was Ivmg near the cradle besmeared 
with blood” 

(e) “He at once conceived that the dog had destroyed his 
child He mstanllv ddshed out the dog’s brains vvith the hatchet 
in his hand ” 

A.ns {a) The followers of Suraj ud-dowla "who hated fits 
nuelty and vices though they oftei flafteied and itatsed him to his 
facerkov deserted 'him i 
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[ B The e\p in italics is one compound^ titdtvisible clause, 
adjective in character and therefore qualif>nng followjirs The sen- 
tence therefore is ’.a complex sentence, though apparently a Con- 
tracted compound one. Q, ■242 £] ' - 

id) There is a tnbe of busy little people who hi e in the frozen 
zone and are very seldom seen ailj where else, called Lapps or Lap- 
landers for they live in Lapland f/tc name of Ihen countiy to be 
found tit the map of JEiirope ' ' 

Note I , — The sentence as abo\c given is complex The student 
u ho has carefully studied 2 207 E and Q 240 A' will, howevei, 
at once sec that the sentence will beat once compound, if aftei Lap- 
land, we substitute for the poitions in italics, the following — 
w/itc/t IS the name ofthetr countiyytohtch j ott totU find in the n\ap of 
Eutopk The reason IS that the ^vsKivlnch (there)— //-and 
Lapland , and the second r/^and the country .The 

sentence is then n compound sentence ^ 

Notes — Who live tn the frozen sea and aie, else isone in- 
divisible whole hence as explained m 245 P {a), 245 P (rf), 245 ,( 2 ' 
(i 5 ), the sentence Is complex 

(c) They were much delighted when ihev saw him come back 
holding m his hand the king’s pardon (.Complex) 

[iV. . 5 .— The sentence would be simple if we changed it to — 

I They woe much delighted to see him come back holdtm^ etc] 

(rf) A farmer having stept into a field to mend a gap m one 
of the fences returned to find ctadlcxa which he had left his 
onlv child asleep turned upside down with the clothes all torn and 
bloods and hit do% lying near the ciadle besmcaicd with blood , , 

[Note — The expression in italics is one compound indivisible 
tip, iontainiiig'not two but only one compound statement Hence, 
the sentence is really complex, though apfiaiently compound See 
Q 242 E and Q ,245 P (a) ] 

\e\ '^t once conceiving that the dog had dcstin\ed liis child 

, he iiistantlv dashed out etc 

\ i 

Oi 

‘ He had no sooner at once conceited that the dog had destroyed 
his child than he dashed at the brains &c. 

[N. B ' The exp in italics is a subordinate adverbial clause of 
degree mod the adv Hence the, sentence , is tOw//rji See 
<2 240,(2 177 c] 't \ 

345 (2 Combine the following groups of statements 
into Complex sentences , - , " ’ 

(a) “The king broke off both the treaties |rhe people learned' 
this witli triumph They celebrated their triumph Thej celebrated , 
It by bonfires and public rejoicings *’ , ' 

{p\ “Sii Thomas 'More w'as layirig his head upon ihe block 
He put aside his beard' He'said^ to the executioner ' “Staj, jhis 
has never ’committed ire’ason.’’’ ‘ ' ’’ '‘1 / - > 
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(c) His difficulties became greater md greatei He shows more 
and more energy u i 

(rf) All London crowded to shout and) laugh round the gibbet 
On that gibbet hung the rotten remains of a pnnce That pnncc 
had made England the dread of the world >, 

Ans (a) The people having learned nith triumph that the 
king had broken off both the treaties, they celebrated it by bonfires 
and public rejoicings " 

[Note — ^The sentence ns It stands IS co)nple\ But it would be 
compound if we changed it to the following —That the king had 
broken off both treaties, the people learned with triumph, 
they celebrated with bonfires and public rejoicings Here ’a)htch‘^ 
and this •» and the triumph Hence as e\plained in Q ice]E and 
S40K , and Q 343P (6), the sentence above given would be really 
compound, though appatenily complex ] 

(b) Sir Thomas More when he was laying his head on the 
put aside hts beat d and asled (or begged) the excettitonet I0 

stay, for the beard had never committed treason 

[Note — ^The sentence as above given is complex though ap- 
parently n compound one {see Q 242 F) in thought. For the e\p 
in Italics IS one compound indivisible whole ] ' ’ 

(c) The greater his difficulties (are), the rtiore energy does he 
show 

(d) All London crowded to shout and laugh round' the gibbet 
on which hung the rotten remains of a pnnce that had made Eng 
land the dread of the world 

245/? Ooiobine each of the following groups of sen- 
tences into a complex or Compound sentence 

(o) “The wind was strong It drove the ship ashore. The ship 
Struck against the sand It remained fixed there for several days ’’ 
(b) “A pot of honey was one day found by a fly* Hot content 
with sipping a little from the side of the pot, the fly flew dowm into 
the pot. 'kfter having taken as much as he could, he wished to get 
out of the pot again He then found that he was not able. His 
legs stuck fast in the honey ’’ 

Ans (a) As the wind was strong, it drove the ship ashore, stnl- 
insrit against the sand and Jixin^it there for sevetal days (Complex) 
Note I —The above sentence is apparently compound, but in 
reality complex See Q 242 F For the portion in italics is one in- 
divisible whole , It cannot be separated thus in thought— (o) As tbe 
wind sand , and (3) As the wind was stfong ashore fixing It 
there etc Fot other examples, see Q, 245 Q (3), ,245^ (d), 245P(d) 
Notes — “As the wind was strong, it drove the ship ^ ashore, 
which^ struck against the sand, where it- remained fi*ed for several 
d^s’’ The student will see that which (here) “and j^««»and the 
lohere (here) ■= and there Hence, as explained in Q, 20*1 F 
and Q, 240 K and Note i to Q 245 P (b), the sentence as aboye 
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given though, apparently complex m reality a (contracted) cow- 
pound sentence. 

id) \ pot of honey was one day found by h fly Avho not content 
with sipping a little from the side, flew down into- the pot' duf after 
having taken as much as he could, he wished to get out of the pot 
again w/tcn ( --and then , see Q. 207 B and 240 K) he found that he 
was not able, as his legs had stuck fast in the honey {Compound) 
Note I — The above is compound /j*’///, a co ordin<ating con- 
junction, see Q, 177 Sj shews that the expression it introduces is a 
CO ordinate 'or indepndent sentence ' Again 70//en in the sentence 
has the force of a co ordinating conjunction being — owrf t/ien 

Notes — ^The student will sec that It is lery difflcult to make 
one complex sentence out of the sentences given , 


CHAPTER XI. 

HOW TO COMBINE SEVERAL SENTENCES, SIMPLE 
OR COMPLEX, INTO A COMPOUND ONE < ' 

245 S' Slate and exemphfj the Buie for connecting 
several Simple or Complex sentences into a Compound 
one 

Alts («) lake any one sentence and join it into one or mole 
of tlie other sentences by means of co ordinaitng conjunctions 
{sec Q J77) or co ordinating conjunctne phrases {Sec Q 240 C) 

(0) Convert the remaining sentences into subordinate clauses, 
for which purpose make use of the adverbial relatives, or thesubor- 
'dinating conjunctions {Sec Q 226, 228, 240^), or participial phrases, 
or infinitive expressions, or prepositional phrases 

(c) Do not repeat the common subject, or the common predi- 
cate, br, indeed, any other common part, but express them as in a 
contracted sentence 

Illustiations 

Tlie Governor of the institution attributed Ins irrcgularilj to 
excess of devotion -}- He reproved. Ins pupil +He endeavoured to 
persuade him to alter his resolution 

The Governor of the institution aftiibuting his irregularity to 
excess of devotion reproved his pupil and endeavoured, to persuade 
him to alter his resolution {Compound) 

245 T Combine into a Compound sentence ( 1889 ) 4— 

“A husbandman sowed some com in his fields'. He had only 
recently done so Cranes came to eat the com The husbandmlin 
fixed a net in his fields to catch the cranes ” 
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Ans A husbandman had onlv recentlj sowed some torn m ht 
fields, itii finding that ennes came to eat the com fixed a net in hi 
fields to catch them ‘ ' ' 

245 U ' OoiJabme into a Compound sentence ( 1883 ) - 
“One day 'the fox also came to the cave He drew ntar ihi 
lion He bowed low to him He asked him ho\V he was ” 

Aits One day the fox also ctme to the c,ive, and drawing net 
the lion, bowed loU to him and asked him how he was 

245 Oomfeine into a Compound sentence ( 1 , 883 ) - 
“The husbandman examined the nets He did so to see wha 
cranes he had taken He found a stork among the number ” , 
Am The husbandman examined the nets to see what crane' 
he had taken, and found a stork among the number 

245 IF Combme each of the following groups ol 
statements into one Compound sentence 

(«) “One day Nanak went to bathe in the river He was taker 
up by the angels He was earned to the divine presence Then 
he receded the gift of prophecy ” , 

(fi) “Two cats had stolen some cheese They could not decide 
how to divide It equally between them Each considered his owi 
share to be the smnllci of the two They decided on asking the 
monkey to settle the dispute for them They went to the monkey 
at once." 

Am (a) (A) One day Nanak went to bathe m the nVer, v,i« 
taken up by the angels and carried to the divine presence, (/7j 
where he received the gift of prophecy 

Note I — The abo\e is a compound sentence made up of 
and {B) The part A is a/>patenilya. compound sentence, but really 
a simple one because it is one indivisible whole We cannot spin 
up Stilus — <i) One day Nanak went to bathe m the water m 
■one day he was taken up by the angels , (in) one day he was carrier 
to the di\ me presence, O, 241 IJ 

Note 2 — The part B is apparently a subordinate clause , but 
really only an independent sentence For solicre (Irerc) •=• nwrf then 
'iee Q 207 E and Q, 240 A' 

(^) Two cats had stolen some cheese, but could not decide how 
to divide u eqinllv between them for each considered Ins own 
share to be the smaller of the two (B) and thciefore^ they decided 
on asking the monke\ to settle the dispute for them 
( ’=and to him) they went at once 

Note — The abo\ e is a compound sentence made up of A B, 
ind C ,A being a compound, B, a simple, and C, a (contractedj) 
t>imple sentence Again A \s a. compound sentence made up of two 
parts 7//S — (a) Two cats had slolni some cheese — which is simple 
and Ip) llhey) tould not smaller of the two is a compl&x sentence. 
Note jthere the donjunction is subordmaimg artd therefore comci 
before a subordihate dause 

4 ’ 
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245^ * Oordbin© tli© ^follcwing . into b. compound, or 
©.complex sentence ^ " rv J > , r * 

I would htive every mail consider this Man is in this life a 
passenger He is nothing more. He is not to set up his rest liere 
He IS to keep an attentne eye upon another slate of being This 
state of being will be for ever fixed and permanent He approaches 
every moment to this slate of being ' 

Arts I would ha\e everj' man consider that he is in this life 
nothing more than a passenger who is not 'to set up his rest here, 
but keep an atte‘nii ve eye Upon that' state of being to tuhtch he 
appr oaches every moment aitd iolitch vjtll be for eriet fixed and pi 7 - 
rnanent — {Complex) ' , 

Note 1 — The above sentence is complex, though apparent!}’ 
compound The expression in italics is as explained in Q, 240 E {a), 
245^, 245/*, 2450, 2457? — , one tndivtsrble tohole tn thought and it 
is therefore to be taken as an adjectite expressifan qualifying state 
Similarly the expression who is not ioset nphrsrest^ here but keep an 
attentive' tye is one indivisible whole va thought Adjective 
qualifying passenger Therefore the whole sentence is complex, , 
,as it is riot made up of independent sentences tsee def of a com- 
pound sentence; 

' Notes — Tlie expression nothing more than a passerine/ ‘=-^ 
tiiorc than a passenger {ts much) The clause thanapas^ 

/j ;/««// = subordinate adv clause mod adjective S^<? 

0 1775,240 

Notts — 1 would hue every man consider that he is in this 
.life nothing '.more than a passenger , (/>') he is not to set up his lest 
here, but COifhc is) 10 keep an attentue e>e upon that state of 
being to which he approaches every moment and. which" will be 
for ever fixed and permanent ’ 

The above is a lompound senteruc made up of {A) — a complex 
' sentence^ {B) — a sirnplt senteme and iC ) — a tomplex sentence ' 

' 245 K Combine each of the follo'wing groups into 
a compound sentence 

irt) A hungry fox one day saw some ripe grapes The grapes 
weie hanging frotn a vine ‘ The branch from w’hich the grapes hang 
w'as five or six feet above the ground The fox could jump welP 
He W’as unable to jump to the height of these grapes, 

{b) The child grew up to be .1 man He accustomed himself 
to greater robberies He w’as at la's! apprehended He was 1 om- 
mitted to jail He whs tried for felony He ‘was sentenced to 
imprisonment ‘ ' " 

Ans (a) (A) A hungiy fox one dav saw some npe grapes 
hanging from the fir anch of a vine {si/nch was) five or six. feet 
above the ground iB) but though the fox could jump well, he was' 
unable to jump to the height of these grapes 
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Noit — The sentence is compound being made up two com- 
plex sentences A and B ' - 

(i) The child grew up to be ai man and iccustomed himself 
to greater robbenes ( 5 ) but he was at last apprehended, commit- 
ted to jail, tried for felon> and was sentenced to imprisonment 
{Compound 

Noit, — ^The portion is a compound sentence. Tlie portion 

appatettily a. com^o\md sentence but in reality a simple sen 
tence , the whole being one indnisible idea Sec Q. 241 D 

245^ Oombinethe following groups of statements 
into compound sentences. 

{a} The cuckoo builds no nest for herself She lays in the 
nests of other birds She does not lay in the nests of all birds 
ip) Fevetsham passed for a god natured man He was a 
foreigner He was ignorant of the laws of the English He was 
careless of the feelings of the English 

(c) The governor of the institution found, howe\er, that his 
remonstrances were ineffectual He sent for the young gentleman 
again He observed to him that such conduct was highly un- 
becoming He observed to him that it was his duty to conform to 
the rules of the academa 

Ans («) {A) The cuckoo builds no nest for herself (B) but 
(she) lays in the nests of other birds, though she does not lay m 
the nests of all birds , 

Note I — The above is a compound sentence made up of [A) 
-—a simple sentence and (S)— a coniple.\ sentence 

Nate 2 — The abo\ e sentence may be further shortened* mlo 
the following, and it will still remain a compound sentence (though 
contracted) 

The cuckoo builds no nest for herself but lav s in the nest of 
other, though not all birds 

_ Noit. 2 — Though is a subordinating conjunction of cottdtUon., 
and therefore the clause though she docs not alt birds is a sub 
adverbial clause of condition mod lays ' 

(b) (A) Feversham passed for a good-natured man , (2) but 
he Was a foreigner loho was j^ioiant of the laws of the English 
and careless of their feelings ' 

Note 1 — The above is a compound sentence made up of A— ‘a 
simple sentence and B-^a complex sentence. 

Notes — The portion in italics is one tndtvisihle^'^ whole in 
thought, adjective clause qualifying^/«^«cr. For similar examples 
see Q. 240 Q 240F 245/* 245 JV{a) 

ic) W) The Governor of the institution found, howev er, that 
his remonstrances were ineffectual , (B) and therefore sending for 
the young gentleman he observed to him that such conduct was 
highly unbcLomin^ and that it was his dtif) to conform to the laws 
of the academy 
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Nbfe I — The abo\e sentence is compound, being made up of 
{A ) — a complex sentence and {-ff) — also complex sentence. The 
portion in italics is one tndwtsible whole . and therefore B, though 
apparently a compound sentence is really complex in character 
See Q {b) Noic 2, and the exan^plcs referred to 


BOOK THIRD 

PHRASES AND IDIOMS. 


CHAPTER I. 

COLLOQUIAL OR COMMONPLACE IDIOMS 
EXPL.\INED AND lLLU.STRArED 

246 Grammatical Idiom denotes the grammatical struc 
tme peculiar to a language. 

Phraseological Idiom or Idiom proper denotes the pecu- 
liar uses of particular words or combination of words, generalh 
in other than their grammatical senses 

247 It IS never safe to fly in the face of danger 
{—to oppose or defy danger when it is rash to do so) The stag 
was brought to bay (brought to the state of its being surround- 
ed b> enemies and of its oeing obliged to face them owing to an 
impossibility of escape). The provisions ran short and starvation 
stared the crew m the face ( r r. the prospect of an imminent 
danger of starvation was before them 

Trying to get out of his difncultj,he jumped out of the 
frying pan into the flie— In trying to escape from one dangei 
he fell into a greater one How often do we long when grown old, 
to begin the world afresh (—to begin the course of life anew) 

247 Provide against a rainy day “They live within 
their means And lay by something fa a tainy day* (—lay up nionev'- 
for an emergency, time of sickness or old age) 

To pay one back m the same coin or in his com He 
IS revengeful and wishes them bacKm their own com 
return like for like, to give tit for tat) 

Should the worst come to the worst “I can alwavs 
enter on board a man-of-war, if the lOorst come to the worst , but iV 
I can serve out my apprenticeship in the river I should prefer u*’ 
(—if the worst that can happen happens). 


12 
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To throw ofiE the mask. MiUon served Cromwell when 
Cromwell had thrown off the mask and assumed all but the name 
of king” (“having been acting a deceitful part for some lime, 
suddenly declared his real intentions) 

247 i? Golden opportunity “highly favourable chance or 
occasion 

Flesh and blood. Flesh and blood can bear it no longer 
(—human nature) 

Odds and ends “scraps , ‘unconsidered trifles ” 

To play into the hands of another = so to act as to be 
advantageous to another 

Add fuel to the flame 01 to the fire “He may report 
*■ thy words h'j addin}; fuel to the flame” (—supplying fresh stimulants 
to one’s passion) 

To give chapter and verse for a thing “I exa qive you 
chaptet and verse for^v&ry statement I am making” ( = product 
the proofs of) 

\ crying evil ‘Such a crying evil could not long be tolerat- 
ed in a civilized city’ ( -conspicuous evil which seems to cry 
aloud for redress) crying shame that the orphans should be 
starved ( - disgraceful case of oppression or cruelty) 

To cut the Gordian knot ''Gordian knot^ a knot tied by 
Gordius, king of Phrygia, in the thong which connected the pale of 
his chariot to the joke, and which was so very intricate that there 
was no finding wheie it began or ended '\n oracle declared that 
he who should untie the knot should be master of Asia Ale\andei 
the great, hearing that his inability to untie it would prove an ill 
augur\, cut It asunder with his swOrd Hence a Gordien knot \s 
an inextricable difficulty , and to eut the Gordian knot is to remove 
a difficulty by bold or unusual measures ” — Websters’ Dictionarj 

247 C Speak volumes “Queen Marv’s refusal of the first 
fruits of the clergy speaks volumes for her zeal for the Romish 
church” (“IS very significant) ‘ 

To do a thmg off-hand I showed him a difficult pioblcm 
in Algebra and he did it off hand ( — did it without delaj or 
hesitation) 

To do a thing by fits and starts To studv by fits and 
j/ar/r IS not the wav to prepare oneself for the set lOus business of 
life (“impulsively and a small portion at a time) 

lo have to do a thmg He had to cut down the tree to save 
his house (—was obliged to cut down) 

For aught one cares ‘As long as we ha\e sea room, it may 
blow great guns Jor aught I care' ( - [ don’t caie how hard it 
blows) 

For aught I know He was there last vear and maj be 
there yet for aught 1 1 know to the lonti aiy { “ I do not know any 
thing to the contiarv) ' 
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To turn over a new leaf To change from bad conduct to 
better ' 

To make a new departure « to start on a new and different 
course 

To enter the held. Two new members are to be elected to 
the lown Council and five candidates have already 

(•*= engaged m the contest) t 

Take the hull by the horns “Confront and boldly grapple 
with any difficulty 

247 D To lead one a wild-goose chase “He only led 
me a wild goose chase in sending me to Calcut^, to get up a politi- 
cal demonstration, for no one there would take any interest in the 
matter’ ( — deluded me with vam hopes set me to pursue an 
absurd, impracticable project) 

Agamst the gram. The man yioxk% azamst the giatn’=^\i^ 
works unwilhnglv at a work for which he has no inclination 

To put one’s shoulder to the wheel “The widow had 
put her own shoulders to the wheel and had earned comfortably by 
sheer industry that which many of her class are willing to owe to 
compassion’’ ( — did her own work without looking to others for 
help) 

247 E By force of ourcumstances Her plan was too 
p\pensive to carry out and he was obliged by force of at cum- 
stances to abandon it (=his circumstances were such that he was 
compelled) 

Know the worst We do not know the worst , but we know 
that in three campaigns we have done nothing and suffered much 
( —know the whole extent of calamity). 

Means to an end With this latter school the removal of 
abuses is mainly a means to an — desirable not for Us own sake 

but for the sake of something else that it promotes or produces). 

To bear the brunt of The centre of the army has to bear 
the brunt of the battle ( — to endure the mam force or shock of) 

247 k Act on one’s own account -act for oneself and 
not as the representative of others 

Wear and tear When I took the house I agreed to replace 
my thing that might be broken, but did not expect to be charged 
for the effects of ordinary wear and tear (—the deterioration 
produced by ordinary use) 

The coast JS clear When the thief saw that the policeman 
had gone and the t/ear, he entered the house ( — there 

was no obstacle in the way) , 

Put pressuie upon a petson— trj’ hard to induce a person 
to do something by using one’s influence, 

247 G In passmg I may say in passing what rs perhaps not 
known to the House (-while speaking on the subject) ' 
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TTia will 18 law ‘From Lucitania to Armenia the Emperor’s 
-mil was lavf I— whatever the Emperor wished was done as a 
matter of course), 

A born leader of iaen»a roan whose character fits him to 
exercise command over his fellowman 

A blessing in disguise The loss of wealth is a blessing tn 
dtsgtiise (-really blessing but appears to be the reverse) 

^eave nothing to be desired “The judgment of Sir 
Behai Brett and his colleagues leave nothing to be desired in point 
of clearness’’ (-are quite satisfactory) 

'Take for GospeL “A jury was bound to takefoi ^sjtcl every 
dictum of distinguished artists upon the subject of art” (—believe 
without question) 

Go a long way “Simple honesty of purpose goes a long way 
in life, if founded on a just estimate of oneself’ (—accomplishes 
much, IS of great importance) 

' Too hot for one “The company of saints would be /0O //<>/ 
for them” (—intolerable to) 

247 H N,<Oaught in the act A man and a womtin were caught 
tn the att of destroying their own child to allay their hunger ( — 
discovered while actually engaged in) 

'•In Tull swing The preparations for the expedition were 
now in full swing ( - active state of proitiess). 

Tried and found wanting “His rectitude and pietj tried 
by strong temptations and never found wanting, commanded 
general respect” (—discovered by expenence to be weak or un- 
trustworthy) 

Tell heavily on “The evils which were slowly sapping the- 
strength of the Roman Empire at large must have told heavily on 
the real wealth of the province of Great Britain” (—had a verj 
exhausting effect upon) 

247 7 '-Draw a hard and faat line The only security for 
truth IS to draw a hard and fast line between truth and falsehood 
( - make a very clear and definite distinction) • 

-Man of fle^ and blood “The old St Edmundsbury walls 
were not peopled with phantasms, but with men of flesh and blood, 
made altogether as we are” (—real men) 

'Left out in the cold— treated with neglect when others are 
favoured in any way <, 

'Black sheep “Lord 1 Salisbury referred, towards the close of 
his speech, to the delicate question of black sheeffl ( - bad characters! 

' Fall to the ground This admirable project fell to the 
ground (-came to nothing, was abandoned) 

347 J ' Matter of hfe and death “This question of a 
sound, consistent and courageous foreign policy is a matter of lifer 
and death to you” ( — matter pf extreme importance) > 
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Backbone The workinj* people consitute the real backbone^ 
■of every nation (=> foundation of strength) 
i^^dd insult to injury -taunt a person with his misfortune or 
trouble when that misfortune has been brought about by yourself 

Do yeoman’s service You will do me yeoman's service 
(—do good service as is expected from a yeoman or retainer). 

Sands of life -duration ofhfe ily sands of life arc nearly 
///««= my life is nearly expired 

247 ' Be bonized-be made much of, be treated as an 

important personage 

He IS not fit to hold the candle to him— he is very in- 
ferior to him , he is not fit to be his link bo> 

Mosaic work-vMnegated work, generally applied to inlaid ot 
tesselated pavements 

Boyal road. “There is no royal road to learning” (—easy way). 

V Laugh in one’s sleeve “It ever remains doubtful whether 
he IS laughing in his sleeve at these autobiographical times of ours 
or writing from the abundance of his own fond ineptitude” (—laugh 
at 01 ridicule secretly) , 

247 Z- Silver hning- redeeming feature or aspect of a 
thing “The sable cloUd” is turning forth "its silver lining to the 
night 

i-'^uite unhmged— quite unnerved and unable to work, like a 
door which has h.nd its hinges dam.aged 

'Wash your dirty linen in pubhe-make public the defects 
and faults .of your own household or community instead of setting 
your differences quietly among yourselves 
1/' Put the cart before the horse ‘Whoever supposes that 
reformation was the cause of the Revival of Learning, the 
cat i before the horse' (-arrange things m the wrong order) 

248 “My grandfather is his cousin — So he is kith and krin 
tome” There IS neither rhjrmenor reason in what he says . 
{ — neither sound nor sense) By utilizing the odds and ends of 
time he w.as able to write a book (-fragments, remnants) He 
arrived just m the mckof time (-at the exact moment) 

o^He got scot-free ( — without being punished) A hue 
.and cry w.'is r.nsed after the thief («a loud outcry) He was 
ever up and doing ( - active .ind energetic) He is not at all well 
off , m fact he has been hvmg &om hand to mouth (—pre- 
cariously, from day to day without provision for the future). 

248A ^ leap in the dark. The proverb ‘look before you 
leap warns us .against taking leaps in the dark ( — doing actions the 
result of which is very uncertian) 

A host in himself ‘In preparing the illumination.’ M!r 
Smith was found to be a host tn himself (—as useful as a large 
number of ordinary people) 
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■Bara possibility ^The bate possthbiy of his sitccecuing 
filled me with disma\’’ («• even the possibilitv, as opposed to its 
actually taking place) 

Under loolcand key When it was known that the dreaded 
robber as at \2S^ under lock and tlie citizens were able to 
sleep more soundly, {“securely locked up) 

248^ things are=in the present state of affairs 

Brings a person to his senses We e\pected an eas> 
\ictory o\ei the enemy, but their fitst well directed volley immedi- 
ately wj /n <?/« .Tfnrrr (— made us realize the true state of 

affairsl 

, Bound in honour AH men are bound tn honour to keep 
their promises (-required bv regard for their character as men of 
honour) 

Point of honour It tons a point of honour with ktiif' Janit r 
to meet his enemies on a fair field King James felt bound in 
honour ) 

248 C To all appearance He was all appeatance an 
honest hardworking servant (—as far as could be judged b\ all 
that had been seen) 

As a last resource You must not go to law except as a 
last resource (—when all other means have proved ineffectual) 
The same meaning may be expressed by the phrase in the last 
resort ‘Youmayw;//« last go to law* ( - when all othet 

means have proved ineffectual) 

In case of imergenoy ‘The boats were adapted to transport, 
in case of emergency, whole crew’ (—m the event of untoward 

circumstances rendering it necessary) 

To do him justice To do the vtllam justice, he w as an agree- 
able companion (—to abstain from unfairlv' deprecating the villain 

24827 Peel the ground shdmg from under one , or, 
from under one’s feet When one powerful chief after another 
refused to obey him, he felt the ground sliding from itndet him 
(—perceived that his position was becoming veiy precarious' A 
person in such a position mav also be said to be on slippery 
ground. 

At home m ‘He was perfectly at home in all the details of 
arc^teclure, music and law" ( -familiar with) 

Bight hand man ‘In many of Napoleon’s campaigns, 
boult WM his //anrf ///an (— pnncipal supporter nr assistant) 

A labour of love The work ‘Old Mortality* imposed upon 
himself WM 1 labour ^ of love, (’=•9. work done with pleasure on 
account of the labourers’ affection either for the work or for the 
person for whom the work was done) 

.348 E Pcjual to the occasion— "Sir,” said the young 
omter with confidence in himself which never earned him too far. 
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-ind always was equal to flit occasion^ “I am as old as the Prime 
Minister ot England,” (•» suitable to the circumstances) 

p Bid fair to These trees planted but two years hd fait to 
outgrow those planted five years ago (’•are likely , give fair 
prospect oO 

^ To go halves The dog and I alwa>s went halves ( - divided 
equ'illv) 

To live fast He who lives fast dies soon (=lives luxuriously , 
indulges every appetite and taste and whim to lead a life of 
dissipation) 

2487=* It served him right -he met with a well deser\ 
ed punishment which his own conduct brought on him 

Take care of, 01 look after number one You may be 
sure that wherever Rama goes, he w ill always lool after nutnbet 

(—look carefully after his own personal inteiest or safety) 
i. Gall m question “Of all his rancorous libellers, not one 
ever ventured to call tn question his honesty” (- e\press doubt 
about) 

To bury the hatchet — “Buried was the bloody hatchet” 
( - peace was made , but the bitter strife was caused to cease) 

Take to one’s heels —run aw aj, usually with the notion of 
fear 

2486^ To sow broadcast A faimer is said to sow' his 
seed broadcast when he takes it handful by handful and scatters 
each handful widel) by a single jerk of the hand Figuratively, 
the phrase means to scatter widely or without staint “It was now 
printed and sown bioadeasi over Christendom” (= spread widely), 

^ I wash my hands of the whole affairs -I will have 
nothing to do with il 

Take the law mto one’s own hands, “Having caught 
the fellow with his hand in mv pocket, / took the law into my own 
hands and gave him a sound drubbing” (-administered punish- 
ment myself w ithoiit appealing to a court) 

248^ A sigrn of the times— .an indication of the tendency 
of the period 

Take 'credit for , get credit for , give one credit for 
The captain ci edit for saving the ship 1^' (— consi 
ders that to him is due the merit of saving the ship) The captain 
gets credit foi saving the ship ( — pdople generallv consider that he 
saves It) I give the captain credit for saving the ship — 1 consider 
that the honour or credit of saving the ship is due to him 

Lead the way ID ‘Hampden /erf the waytn opposing un- 
constitutional taxation { — was the chief actor in) 

v^248 7 To keep one’s eye on another person The 
chief keeps Ins eye on the policeman lest he should be caught 
(-observes the movement and actions of) l 
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To have one’s eye upon a thing , hav6 an eve to a 
thing The inspector has his eye upon a professor' s chair ( “seis 
before him as the goal of his desiresb I know he has an eye 
/<7 something, but I cannot make out what it is ( — watches so as 
to take care oQ 

' > In person. He landed in pet son m the north ofFrarice('’ 
himself , not by representative) 

To hold one’s own You may trust Him to make a good 
bargain , he m\\ hold his own tgainst all comers (—maintain his 
position against opponents) The same meaning is expressed by 
to hold one’s ground, or keep one’s ground or, maintain one’s 
ground 

248 J To put a good faoe upon A lawyer tries io put a 
good face upon bis client’s conduct {—present in a favourable 
light) 

To collect oneself- to recover from a surpnse or a state of 
flurry , to regain self control 

Consult the interest of I consulted the interests of the 
people C -acted with a Mew to the advantage oQ 

Imnunent danger -danger which threatens immediately. 

Come to a standstUL To bring to a standslilL When 
the steam is shut off the machinery soon comes to a standstill 
(-Standing or stop) 

^248 A" I count upon your doing so -1 rely, on your, 
doing so ) 

' ihatters stand , as the matter stands , matters 
beihg so , much being the case All these are equivalent to 
in such circumstance in present arcumstances “The judge has 
adjourned the case for a month, so that as matters now stand, the 
plaintiff can do nothing ” 

Lend countenance to Sultan Monzam at first lent his 
lountenance to Shao’s party (—gave support to , favoured) 

249 JHe IS head and shoulders above them (-by far , 
considerably) There are not a few amongst us that are penny- 
wise but pound foolish ( -prudent in small matters, but im- 
prudent in greater ones) He is over head and ears, m debt, 
or m love (—overwhelmed with) We, Indians, want a fair 
field hnd no favour(-an unrestricted opportunity for action, 
and no special patronage or undue partiality) 

Young as he was, he had no occasion yOt to experience 
the ups and downs of life (-the alternate states of prospenty 
and adversity) An intelligent roan like him should find no diffi 
culty in comprehending the pros and cons of this case (—argu- 
ments in favour of, and against) We are not always ready to 
g6 through thick and thin to senfe even our dearest friends ' 
(—go through difficulties great or small as they arise) 
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24gA To lord it over The love of power is so strong in 
human nature, that when a man becomes popular he seeks 1 o lord 
it over his fellows ( domineer , to act as lord regarding) 

Of a piece with This of a piece iotih the rest of his 
conduct (•'Consistent with) 

oTo carry matters with a high hand The principal of 
the college earned matters with a high (—exercised aillhonty 
with crushing force) 

v/* Pioneers of civilisation - early promoters or introducers of 
civilisation 

Take effect. ‘ 4 . law already passed cannot take effect until 
the commencement of the next official year* («=be operatite) * 

husband one’s resources A careful general will hus- 
band his resources if there be any fear of his supplies being cut oflT 
(—manage his means with frugality) 

-- Stamp out Stamp out the rebellion (-thoroughly destroy , 
quell) 

249 B Untoward event— unfavourable event 

Xiame excuse - unsatisfactory excuse. 

-x^To fan the flame Openly he professed loyalty , but in sec- 
ret he was fanmitf' the flame of sedition ( — attempted to increase) 
Abortive efforts to crush the rebellion only added fuel to the flame 
V— added fresh provocation) 

£--1 Tribute of respect -voluntar)' mark of honour or respect 
paid to a person 

^It speaks well for him I think such instances of attach- 
ment speak well for master and ser\ ant ( — are favourable indications 
or character or conduct) 

249 C Turn out weU. Our sons may turn out well^ or 
badlv (—be successful or unsuccessful)- 

Out of the common run -not ordinary, unusual in degree. 
Thaifldess task. Without sjmpathy and support of others, 
public life IS a thankless task from which little or no credit 

or profit is to be gained) 

Take upon oneself -assume the right to act 

Stretch a point One may occasionally stietch a point for a 
friend — extend to the utmost limits of correctness or propnety 

1-^49 D To throw cold water upon “This enthusiast 
wants to float a company, but wise men throw cold watei on his 
whole scheme” (—discourage) 

Cannot be helped If I would, rum myself there was no 
help for me (—remedy for me) 

'i?T»ay heads together. When rogues lay heads together^ let 
honest men beware (—join together in planning or arranging 
something) 
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To give or show one the cold shouldei ‘If you have 
been impudent to a gentleman, vouniav expect him to shcnv you ihc 
cold shoulder ( - treat you coldly ) 

249 E Catch at a straw “A drow ning man will catch at 
a straw” So, when .1 man in difficulties, finding nothing substan- 
tial to lay hold of grasps at something trifling and unsubstantial, be 
is said to catch or grasp at a straw 

Not to oare a straw, a pm, a msh etc I do not care a 
strmv for his opposition (—regard of more consequence than a 
straw) , 

Follow in the footsteps of , to tread in the footsteps 
of - to follow the example of. 

Not worth hia salt ‘If the English non-conformists are 
worth thetr salt, they will contest in the courts the ridiculously 
illegal action of the charity commissioners’ (-capable of doing an\ 
useful work) 

V 249 F To follow the wake of Let a man once become 
famous and many will try to follow .« htswake (—follow his 
course ) 

Throw into the shade ‘His merits were throwmnto the 
shade bj those of h)s brother* (-overshadowed , caused to appear 
insignificant) 

i,* To show fight The crocodile the moment he 

was attacked (-adopted the attitude of one ready tb fight) 
f To his shame be it spoken He left the country, to his 
shame be it spoken, without visiting or thanking his benefactor 
( — greatly to his disgrace) 

, » 249 G To show bold front If you onlj show a bold front, 
he will yield to your demand ( — adopt an attitude of determined 
resistance.) 

Oome to an understandmg with. The buyer and the seller 
soon came to an understaniing (—arranged a mutual agreement) 

A good understandmg -friendiv relations based upon mu- 
tual confldenca 

Fnter the hsts I am willing to enter the lists against him 
( — engage in a contest) 

Not know which way to turn I doiit know -which way 
to turn to raise the necessary sum ( - am utterly at a loss) 

Work wonders Be very effective, bring about great results 
Challenge comparison His verses may challenge 
with those of Tennyson (-bear to be compared with not to 
lose by comparison 1 

>- To run away with a notion or idea. He ran away with 
the notion that he would be appointed professor ( — persistently 
followed the foolish notion ) 

To send one about his busmess The fellow came bo 
Ihenng me for an appointment, but t had to send him about his 
business (—dismiss him contemptuouslv and hastily,) 
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Draw up a statement— arrange or formulate a statement r 
express it in an inielhgible form 

With crushing effect The news of Ins rum came on him 
with a nshttts^ cjffccf disabling effect' 

249 H To open your mind to a person— to unburden your 
mind to him , to make known to him something felt to be a burden 
on jour mind 

• Spare no expense " do all that monev tan to execute an 
aim 

^To give one to understand Were xou to unders- 
that there would be a review of the troops to daj ? (-led 
to believe , given reasons foi believing) 

- Cut the ground from under one - Leai e one no basis of 
action 

o^ohave a short memory You sav vou have forgotten 
vour promise of jesterdav vou Jtavc a s/iotf memory {—are 
unable to remember a thing for a long time ironically it indicates 
vou remember while >*ou pretend to forget’; 

'^Master of the situation He was mttsfei of the sittiatwn 
and for the time could insist on compliance i “without a rival 01 
equal to contest his supremacy* 

w^ 49 / To stram every nerve He siramed even tiavc to 
gel the appointment (—used his utmost efforts ) 

Moral certainty ‘There is indeed a moral that 

thev cannot do this’ (—a probabilitv so strong that one would be 
justified in acting on it 

4/Totake the tide at the flood — to take advantage of an 
opportunity when it occurs “There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
w hich taken at the floods leads on to fortune 

-''Out of the common run — supenoi to the av’erage 
unusual 

^^Stnke the iron while, or when, it is hot -take advantage 
of an opportunity when it arises 

v/'To gam or win laurels This J’oung man has gamed laurels 
as a poet ( - achieved success ) 

v^Out of touch with -having an imperfect sympathv with and 
imperfect khow ledge of 

249 / fo give him his due “Yet, to ^we Jam Ins due, he 
rnanftj^cn things with far more discretion than either Sir Leuis or 
the rioters’ (—to bejnst to himi 

4.^0 catch one s eye I did not catch lift eye, else I should 
h**” (—arrest his attention) 

' Fafl in with This opinion falls m 101111 mv own v'lews ( — 
coincides or agrees w ith ) 

- ^^ould fam have / would fain have thrown awav the 
medicine , it was so nasty (-would gladlv have) 

Answer the purpose -suit the requirements of theoccasipn 
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To get mto hot water , to be m hot Water This boy is 
so fond of tricks that he is nl\va> s getting into hot water ( =» getting 
into irritatihg cir<:umstances} 

249 IT Break the news «= make (bad new s known gentlj and 
gradually so as not to inflict too great and sudden a shock) 

To get into a mess His accounts seem to have got into a 
wess (-get into perplexing difficulties ) 

Lay one tinder an obhgation-roake one feel indebted 
Baok out of an undertaking —show signs of retinng from an 
undertaking 

To leave one in the lurch At the first approach of troubles 
he went off and mctnthe lutch{~\&ii me in a helpless and 
embarrassed situation ) 

t- Pursue to the bitter end. The Franco German war was 
pursued to the bitter end (-persisted in spite of the consequences ) 

249 L. To spilt hairs— to make subtle distinctions , 

, To spilt the difference. “A seller asks fifty rupees for a 
horse , a buyer offers forty , they finally agree to spilt the difference 
and so the horse is sold for forty five rupees” ( — to divide the 
difference equally) 

A bed of roses His position at this time was by no means 
A ied of roses (-very easy or luxurious circumstances) 

A bed of thoms-a position attended with many cmres and 
troubles 

•*'' To end in smoke All Ins opposition ended m smoke (-came 
to nothing ) 

Compass one’s destruction -effect one’s rum 
To draw a person In Parliament statements are often 
hazarded about the intentions of the Government m otdei to draw 
the responsible authorities 

^.<'250 The man was beat black and blue ( - he got a very 
severe beating) It is not good to do things by fits and starts 
(—at intervals of sudden activity Iv^He left his native country for 
gdod and all (—finallyi never to return) . He is to all mtents 
and purposes a tool ir the hands of his subordinates (—practical- 
ly, though not in name) See Q 266 He is ready to go through 
Are and water to serve me (—to face the most terrible dangers ) 
When It has been finally settled that we should do the thing, it 
iS time for us to begin thinking of the ways and means for doing 
It (-methods, resources, facilities) v^Let bygones be bygones 
and be friends again ( - forget the past) ’ The long and short of 
the matter is that your adversary is not going to come to terms with 
you at all (-the whole substance) >. He is at best a fool -Taking 
the best view of his character, he is a fool , he is a fool, if not worse 
250^4 s/iTo act a double part or play a double game 
An honest man will scorn to acta double part (—do one thing 
opelily and another thing in secret) ' 
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Mince matters “The language used by the speakers left 
nothing to be destted for its Saxon vigour , spades were spades and 
there was no attempt at intnetng niatta i** ( = disguising matters) ^ 

^✓'To mount guard, mm mounted guard six o’clock 

(“took the position of sentinels and did their duty), 

Tou ought to be above domg that -your proper pnde^ 
or sense of dignity should prevent you from acting in such a 
manner ^ 

350 5 Q-ive him credit for ability “admit that he possesses 
.ability 

To run in the same groove It is clear tnat the ideas of 
both these reformers ran in the same gtoove (“advanced in 
harmony) 

Trust to the chapter of accidents He ttusts too much 
to the chapter of acadents — \\ei does not take proper precautions 
^Play truant This man should chastise his son when he 
finds that he ^J/ayerf frMa«^(“\vhen sent to school, went off to 
piny) 

Play at cross purposes “thwart each other’s designs 

v<^To set people by the ears. “Whoever hears of fat men 
leading a not ’ No no, it is your lean hungry men who are con> 
tmually worrying society and setting the whole community by the 
caid' (“producing a strife between causing to quarrel) 

250^7 1 Bpint of the age Such a re.actionary policy was 
entirely opposed to the spit it of the age ( •» tendencies of the age). 

Sign of the times -indication of the tendencies of the 
period 

To plume oneself on a thing This student plumes him 
<!elf on his attainments in logic ( — is proud oO 
vz-Let the matter stand over -let it be deferred for future 
consideration 

^To give one a bit of your mind —He has treated me badly 
and I mean to write a letter and give him a bit of my mind ( — scold 
him speak or write upbradingly to him) 

' Amidst such surrounmngs It is extraordinary that a man 
brought up jwc/i should have been virtuous 

( - under circumstances) 

250/? *To go to a great expense. The nninicipalit> has 
lione to a great expense to give a suitable welcome to a new 
(»ovemor ( — expended much) 

, Give one the benefit of the doubt -put the more favour- 
able of two possible constructions on one’s conduct 
I That accounts for it— that is the reason, — usually, the 
reason of something which was previously perplexing or mysterious 
f Get to the bottom of the matter — penetrate the mysterj , 
find out all about it , 
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Iieave word. He then went awa> leaving word that lie would 
return at one o’clock ( « leaving a message to be delivered to some 
one) 

250.^ Td live ap to one’s income Instead of up 
lo your tuiome, you should try' to provide against a r^iny day ( — 
expending your whole income as it accrues) 

Engaging manners This young woman has a cultivated 
mind and manners in the highest degree en^agtn^ (»attnctixe or 
fascinating) 

Face it out»bra\e it out, or brazin it out by assuming n 
defiant air ’ 

Enjoy oneself He his gone to Matheran to enjoy himself 
(•stake pleasure). 

To levy blackmail Black mail was money e.\torted by 
freebooters and given to them *is 1 bnbe to e.\empt properly front 
their depredations These freebooters were able to defy the 
officers of the law and carry on their schemes in spite of them 
Hence, /o levy blachnail^ is generally, to exact e.xorbi(ant and 
unjust charges 

•> 250F Have many irons in the fire “But, sir,” sud she, 
“I hate no time. 1 have already so many irons in Ihe Jin 
have great many different things to attend to) 

’ Make a man bleed or bleed freely Most men find plea- 
sure in making a miserly creature bleed fieely ("drawing money 
hy^Ingh charges from , making pay dearly) 

Exploded theory = A theory no longer bchexed in 

Hieing generation ‘The numbers of the rising oeneralton 
promise to be quite equal to their fathers’ (" the generation ap- 
proaching manhood) 

25o(? To lay oneself open to Faultfinders lay titeiii-. 
selves open lo attack if a fault is found in them ( «» expose them- 
selves to ) 

To fight shy of He tried to draw me into partnership with 
him in business, but 1 fou^hi shy of him ( “made attempts to 
avoffi him without letting him know that 1 w'-is doing sol 

Sands of hfe — duration of life 

‘ Gome wrong come amiss A legacv seldom comes amiss 
to any body (“Comes in an inconvenient or unsuitable lime or 
way) 

250^ Keep the peace break the peace ‘ Two men 
quarrel and fight thev are said to break the peace They are 
brought before a magistrate and are tound over lo keep the praic’ 
(“refrain henceforth from brawling) 

No sooner said than done— the icuon fdllowed immediately 
after the w Olds 
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^ To beggar description The sunset glow on the higher 
Alps IS so gorgeous as to oe^^^ar aescrtjiiton (=>bejond one’s power 
to descnbe it idequately) 

^-Worse for "wear His hat was not much ///e worje /hr 'Oear 
(«=« damaged by use) 

> To stand one in good stead The wolves were after the 
tnneller, but his horse tngoodsiead and he escaped 

< = was of great ad\antage to him in a time of difficult)) 

250/ Fence with a question = try to avoid directly answ er- 
ing a question 

Stand to one’s guns- persevere. 

Lift a finger Although he might casiK have saved them, 
he would not hft a fingtr in their defence {-make the least 
exertion) 

To open fire -the British iroti-cladstf/rwrf/frr on the forts of 
Alexandria ( - began to fire w ith niusketrj or artillery; 

<i •< Tempt fortune “A rich man w ho engages in a bold specu- 
lation ma> be s<aid to (« do something the result of 
which may be unfortunate) 

250/ To occur to one to strike one , to suggest itself 
to one These are equiv alent expressions. Jt did not occttt /o 
we that the man was onlj p]a>inga part (»such an idea did not 
arise in m) mind) 

Submit with a good grace -jield without manifesting anj 
signs of reluctance 

..To start a question to raise a question “Weweie 
« onsidering the best means of doing awaj with caste feasts, when 
he suddenly r/fir/crf ihe ^lusiton of vernacular educ.iiion*’ ( -pro- 
posed for consideration the topic oQ 

Not to hear He could not hear of such a proposal, 1 he 
rejected It without thinking u worthy of being considered fora 
moment 

'To get word I have siot word that my brother has fallen 
seriously ill ( — received a message) 

250A' 1 dare say is used to introduce a supposition that v on 
think possible, but winch )Ou do not assert with confidence. T 
d tre say, jou will find me at home, but I mav posstbl} be absent 
^ - To take or let one into a secret Will )ou let me tnlo flu 
secret of your happiness (= make known to me the secret) 

, Justified by the event Clive’s decision to attack the 
enemy "'as juslt/led b) the client (proved to be correct bv what 
happened after) 

f To give currency to. It is wicked to grt/c citneney to Ijing 
scandal ( « make current) 

f An evil genius, or evil angel—a person who has an unfot- 
tunatc influence over one's fortune. 

lytLs/ lo give a false colouring to A man tv ho is 
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known to give a false colouring to a statement will not be believed 
even when he’speaks the strict truth (-misrepresent to represent 
in a slifjhtly different light from the true one) 

Make capital out of Both Conservatives and Liberals 
make political capital out of national misfortunes ( —use the 
national misfortunes as means towards promoting the interests of 
the political partj to which they belong} 

To give a thing a wide berth. A sailor gives a rocky head- 
land a wide berth (-keeps his ship at a safe distance from) 

/ Odd comfort It was cold comfort for the fallen king to be 
told that his misfortunes were due to his own misconduct’ (—re 
verse of comforting) 

' 350^1/ To hang by a thread “He has been gradually 
growing weaker and hts life now hangs by a thread' 
tinuance of his life in that state is a matter of great uncertainty) 
t To set, or lay a trap A poacher lays (or sets) a trap to 
catch rabbits ( - prepares a trap and places it in a position for 
catching! A general in warfare often lays a trap fot his enemies 
(—prepares a scheme to deceive and draw in ) 

Give colour to The discover)' of this fact gives some colour 
to the extraordinary accusation (affords support to) 
t To cook or doctor an account “From the balance sheet 
presented to the share-holders, one would have supposed the com- 
pany was in a flounsbing condition , but it afterwards turned out 
that the secretary hid cooked the accounts ( — tampered with, or 
falsified the nreounts in order to decen e ) 

250 iF In the humour The w ittiest men cannot be c.\- 
pected to lest when the) are not tn the him out (—inclined) 

^ To nde a hobby A hobby hen means a favourite subject 
wbicb one dwells on undul), or to the weariness of others and to 
nde a hobby is to constantly refer to this favounte subject parti- 
cular!) in conversation E\ — “Cultiv ate the listener’s art Talk 
just enough to develop your companion’s powers If be has a 
liob^, let him ride it " 

0 Half the battle “In learning to swim, half the battle to 
gain confidence in the buo)anc) of water” (-a very important 
step) 

\ 251 Buddha forsook, once for all, his kindred, kingdom etc 
once for all occasions , once and that finally) He is now m 
the ascendant — He commands power and influence. I alwavs 
found that whenever this fault of his character was mentioned to 
him, he was stung to the qmck ( - wounded or affected in his 
most sensitive part) >./^He abused me and called me names 
(—applied to me reproachful epithets } 

. He laid him about with a stick (soundly beat him) He 
assured me of the rumour being false, though I had heard to the 
contrary He did not help me . on the contt ary Avdi his'best to 
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irijure mfe in a vanety of ways t/’ ‘The stbry was related to us hy 
way ^showing to us the manifold evils of intemperance (—with a 
view to) 

^351 A To put a spoke mjane’s wheel “Mt Brown was 
getting on well in business till the Paisi opened a rival establish 
ment, and that put a spoke Mr Brown’s w//^^/ ”(- proved a 
serious barrier, or hindrance to Mr Browm’s business) ^ 

A burning question -a question thatevcites strong feeling 

y‘351 B To a fault That man is indulgent to a fault ( —over- 
indulgent , or inclined to take an indulgent view whenever any 
one commits a fault) Generous to a fault to give 

too much than too little 

To rule the roost “The new-made duke that rules the 
roost" (—domineers over those with whom he is associated , loids 
It over others 

, ' To walk with God Do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God (—obey thy God, have habitual communion with 
Him). 

Let thing take their course— allow matters to 
proceed in their natural order without interfering 

In working order = able to do the work for which thing was 
intended 

*/^With a gram of salt “One must take Lord Randolph’s 
assertion wtlh^ not a gtain, hut a of salt” (—regard as 

not slightly but very largely exaggerated) 

For the matter of that “He thought Mr, Eliott was ailing, 
andj^r the matter of that, his wife didn’t look the strongest woman 
in the world ” ( —so far as that 01 the ailing was concerned) 

u<isi D Beneath contempt This thing is beneath con- 
tempt {—so far inferior to ordmarj' contemptible things, that we 
should not allow it to excite any such feeling as contempt m our 
minds) 

X* Have m view The end which I have always had tn mew I 
can describe in one word (“aimed at) 

Carry one’s hfe m one’s hand All through this perilous 
journey the intrepid traveller carried his life in his hand (—was 
constantly in danger of losing his life) 

ib<Bom and bred m the purple -born and brought up in a 
palace as the -child of royal parents 

t^Make a pomt of doing so When you go to Bomba> make 
a point of upon Mr X. ( — take care not to omit) 

251 A Redeem one’s pledges Government are pledg- 
ed to do all that is found to be practicable and desirable, and the 
nation as a whole is satisfied that they will m this matter redeem 
their pledget ( — do what they have undertaken to do) 
i/v Take the sense of. You take the 0/ the army from 
the conduct of the Guards (-form an opinion of the sentiments oO 

13 
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’ Pay court to He now began iof ny hts court to the people 
with sjsiemaiic nssithmy ( — try to gain the favour of) 

Plume oneself upon. The pnnce flumes htmself upon the 
security of his title to the crown ( = is proud of , regards with 
complacencj) 

Say the last ■?7ord on a subject “treat a subject so com- 
pletelv that no further light can be thrown upon it by an> one else. 
Ev — “Slatlhcw A.moId has not said the last word upon translating 
Homer ” 

351 F The plot thickens •" the complicated scheme be- 
comes more mjslenous 

Give an impulse to The Reformation gave an impulse 
to thought and inquiry (“Stimulated , urged forward) 
r Go out of one’s way Alcibiades was not a man to go out 
of his r a> to benefit his fellow citizens (•» put himself to incon- 
venience) 

Reflect credit on The state of the streets did not reflect 
credit on the municipality (-add to the reputation of) 

A rising man = a man likel> to attain a high position in the 
world 

_ Driven from pillar to post ** Driven from pillar to post in 
the Jamalpore Case, the Bengal Government finally resorted to an 
attempt to prejudice M Glaziet’s memoriar ( - driven about from 
one place to another w iihout being allowed to rest at an> one 
place) 

, 251 C Ahve to I am perfectly /o the fact that jou 
Wished to help me ( — conscious of) 

'Put ones whole soul mto one’s worl* He put his whole 
soul into the difficult task he had undertaken, ( — did bis work 
with the greatest possible zeal and energy) 

Lost on one “I can easily believe it to be full of rocks and 
promontaries, grey moss and brush-wood, but these are all lost on 
mi' {—not in the least noticed or appreciated by me) 

^ For the hfe of him. He was a heedless youngster and 
could not, for the life of him resist any new temptation to fun 
and mischief (— e\en by means of the greatest eflbrls) 

,. 251 In one’s teens. He composed a large amount of 
poetry while be was still /cfffr (—between the age of twelve 
and twenty) ' 

I' Deny oneself a gratiflcation— abstain from acting m a 
wav which would give oneself pleasure. 

Head over heels— so as to bring the heels uppermost 
A drop in the ocean. “The power, however, of the House 
of Commons, when least diminished, is as a drop of water in the 
ocean compared to that residing in a settled majonty of your 
national assembly { — a mere nothing) 

251 1 A rule of thumh Whether he was to work out the 
best form of a bow by rule of thumbs — or whether he is able to 
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npply generil rules, the ptocess is essentially the same ( "imperial 
rule ns opposed to a rule, based upon scientific principles) 

Make one's tnar^ ‘Sloth never males his marl in the 
world’ ( "distinguishes itself i 
.Prefer a request=niakc a request 
.'•Countermand an order « revoke or annul an order 
i 'Take French leave** go away without asking permission 
Impose upon Hypocrites can easily impose upon those who 
are willing to be convinced ( •• cheat, delude) 

_y>25i J Be at the bottom of the bottom of 

the scheme ("really the cause of) 

^Come on the parish - be reduced to such a state of indigence 
is to require pansh relief 

Cast about for He was eiidently casting about for a plau- 
sible excuse ( •=> trying to find) 

Strike hght" light up a match or similar implement. 
t-^Compare notes® communicate one’s opinions on a given 
subiect to another person ind hear his opinions in return 
.,^T^lck of fancy , tnck of imagination » illusion, halluci- 
nation 

✓A sheet of "water = a broid expanse of water , a lake. 

251 A' Eedound to one’s honour or credit “An appoint- 
ment such IS this, when it is a gentleman and a disinterested one 
that holds it, must be a benefit to the native and A? wrr 

credit as a nation” ( - result in bringing credit to us). 

Grope one’s way We should firope our way more safely m 
conscious blindness { —by feeling with the hand, discoier in what 
direction to mo\e, ns is done in the dark) 

Shed hght on , throw h^ht on There are certain antece- 
dent facts which shed some light onllie king’s motives ( ==gave 
new information about , made more clear or intelligible). 

{/- Landed property® property consisting m land 
;■ - Shed a lustre on The names of Sh.akespeare, Spenser, 
Bacon, Cecil, Raleigh shed Justie on the tnnes of Elizabeth(»make 
glorious) 

L Caught trippmg" discovered in error 
^ Have to do with I do not know what the Assynan tablets 
have to do with the matter ( —how they are connected with) 
L/'Meet one at every turn ®At Matheron children and per- 
ambulators meet one at ex'ery /urn{ -=come up or recur very 
frequently) 

xy'i Pan into a flame The orator’s words fanned into aflame 
the long smouldering discontent ( « caused to blaze by fanning 
used metaphorically) ’ 

Take the -vull for the deed -be satisfied with the good 
intention, though the execution has failed 
t,'025i d/. Far to seek The reason why Cmsar preferred this 
route is not far to seek ( 'n difficult to discover). ' 
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’Court disaster -deliberately act in a way likely to lead to 
disaster 

Take the consequences “But if >ou, younfj gentlemen, 
will disguise yourselves, it is your own fault and you must iaie the 
consequences” ( -suffer the evils or incom eniences resulting from 
the course of action) 

Drop a hint— give information indirectly 

Fnend at court -an influential supporter or promoter of 
one’s interests 

None the worse He returned home none the worse lor the 
labour he had undergone ( —without having suffered any loss of 
health) 

/ 251 N Crop up or out All kinds of unexpected troubles 
and difficulties craped up ( —sprang up irregularly and unex- 
pectedly) 

Out of humour The absence of enthusiasm in his reception 
put the pnnce out of humour ( — discontented , put him in a bad 
temper) 

Give due weight - allot a suitable amount of consideration 
' In the chair— acting, as president at a meeting, because pre- 
sidents sit in the principal chair at meeting 

' By dint of By dmt <i/great ewrtion i-* through , by means of 

'/‘aji 0 Cast-off clothes -old clothes that have been dis- 
carded as no longer fit to wear 

S'' Harbour a desigm** meditate or intend some course of action, 
usually in a bad sense. 

^ Set a good example In exact punctualit> Wellington set 
a good example to his officers (—acted in such a way that the 
officers would do well if thev followed his example) 

^ Cast in one’s lot with The Plateaus determined to cast tn 
their lot with the Athenians ( —attached themselves to the for- 
tunes of) 

Turn a person round one’s httle finger -have complete 
control over a person, so as to be able to make him do whatever 
one wishes 

'"■251 P Break a fall He fell from the fore >ard to the deck 
but his fall was broken by a rope which he caught in his descent 
( —the violence of his fall was lessened ) 

Count on James conceived that he could count on their 
fidelity ( —confidently anticipate) 

kt Be at the beck and call o£ “I am suie the English people 
wnll not 'be rt/ the beck and call of \lLx Gladstone’ ( —under the 
absolute control and at the disposal of ) 

. ' The cradle of a race The Hindu-Koosh is the cradle of 

the Aryan race ( -the place where the remote ancestors of the 
Aryan race lived in eiarlv times) 

25i0*-Give an impetus to The establishment of this 
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-scholarship f^ave an impetus to the study of oriental literature ( •=• 
promoted , added vigour to) 

\y' Bobbing Peter to pay Paul •= taking money from one object 
to e\pent it on another not more deserving 
‘-'Up to the ears in work -almost overwhelmed with woik 
f^Ory quits — crj' that division is equal , come to an agreement 
^^Blbow out one’s neighbours, rivals, partners- rid 
oneself of one’s neighbours, rivals, partners, by gradual encroach- 
ment on their rights 

v- Come across I shall send you the first porter 1 come across 
( -happen to meet). 

---Afiraid of his own shadow— causelessly afraid 
^ To turn tail — to turn away ^ 

CHAPTER II. 

252 Q-ive the meanings of — 

(a) He gamed \i\s point (6) He has made it a not to 
obey his master {c) To run one’s head against a post (d) 1 
Jhust probe the matter to the bottom (e) ^ I do not pull well with 
him ( f) Queen’s English (g) Out of^the question (/i) Lay 
by something against a rainy day 

Ans {a) He achieved the particular ot>ject he had m v\e\v 
(6) He has resolved not to obey &c It has been his special aim 
not to obey ’Tb make point of doing a thing is to set it before 
you as a thing to be certainly done and not omitted.” (c) To go 
to work heedlessly and stupidly, as if one bad no eyes (<0 1 must 
thoroughly investigate the mattei The allusion is to a surgeon 
using the probe which is an instrument for examining the depth of 
wound or of an ulcer {,e) I am on good (or bad) terms with him. 
if) Pure, current English (g) Not worthy of, not requiting 
consideration , not to be the thought of at all , impossible As 
for my father allowing me to go to England, that was simply 
of the question {h) Save something against evil times , providfe 
for days of adverse fortune 

253 Explain — 

(a) To close a bargain {b) Sinews of war (c) To strike 
one’s flag, or colours (d) To kill time / 

Ans (a) To close a bargain^ is to finally agree to the terms 
of It ip) Sinews of war — money required to carry on a war or 
any arduous undertaking — Just as the body of an animal has no 
force without healthy sinews or muscles, so no difficult business or 
warfare can move on vigorously without the expenditure of money 
— HT c Mordte (<.) To strike onds flag, ot colours — to surrender 
them (spoken in reference to a contending party in a battle) (d) 
To kill Ume^ to busy oneself in something useless, which makes 
the time pass without tediousness. 
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254 Explain — 

(a) To gi\e quarter {d) At the eleventh hour (f) To 
bide one’s time (rf) To t,o to sea (c) Tobeatse.i. (f) He 
IS a strong man 

Arts (a) To ^tve ^war/^r— Toe\tend merc> to the conquered , 
to spare the life of the conquered — “Lambs at the merej of wolves 
must expect no quarter” [f>\ At ihe eleventfi how «»At the latest 
available time. The phrase is derived from the panable of the 
labourers in the vinevard given in the Bible {Set Matheiv x\ i6) 
These are people who would never lake other people’s advice 
except at the eleventh hour — tthai is to say, at the last moment, 
when advice is not likelv to do good) (c) To btde one's tone ••To 
wait patiently for a favourable opportunity (rf) 7 o go to Jca—To 
take to a sea-faring life , to follow the occupation of a sailor (e) 
To be at sea — The phrase is used metaphortically in reference to a 
person flurried or confused , opp to he at home Ex — (i) He is 
quite a/ sea when discussing a subject which he has not thoroughly 
mastered (2) the boy is quite at sea in mathematics — he can’t 
answer a single question correctly He ts a strong man — (I) 

He IS a man of robust general health , (2) He is a strong minded 
(as opposed to a weak-minded) man 

255 Explain the following sentences — 

(o) He does not care to split hairs over subtle differences {p) 
Wherever he went, he kept an eye to the mam chance, {c) He 
played fast and loose w ith his acquaintance, (d) He attempted 
to palm It off as Ins own work (c) I could hardly keep up my 
countenance, {f) He never gave a poor roan the cold shoulder 

Ans {a) He does not care to make minute distinctions where 
only slight differences can be discerned {b) Wherever he went, 
he was always on the look out for anv possibility of gain (t) He 
was very inconsistent in his behaviour towards those with whom he 
vvas acquainted (rf) He tried to delude people into believing 
that It was his owai work {e) It was difficult for me to refrain 
from laughing (/) He never treated a poor man vvith unsym- 
pathetic neglect 

256 Give the meaumgs of the expressions in itahcs 

(a) He /« 7OT/// my V lews (b) Uois getting on favoux- 
ably (c) fie v/as dtaivn in to give out his secret (d) He 
filled in the figures {e) His plan broke down (/) They held 
him up as an example Hold on till I come back 

Ans («) He falls in with ( — agrees with) my v lews {p\ 
He IS getting on («= progressing) favourably (c) He was r/rnw; 
in {-“induced) to give out —make known) his secret (rf) He 
juled in (—inserted) ihe figures (f) His broko dosvn ( 
faded) {f) They held him up (exposed him to v lew) as an ex- 
ample ig) Hold on ( n wait) till I come back. 
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257 Explain — 

(a) To call a spade a spade { 6 ) To fe6l one’s way (O There 
are friends and friends (rf; To be in one’s good books , to be 
in one’s bad books 

Afis (a) To call a spade a j^arfl?—“To be plain-spoken by 
calling a wicked thing by its right name, without any attempt to 
gloss over its wickedness by giving it a pleasant name ” Ex — 
(r) You must not be afraid of using common woids and must call 
a spade a spade If you are going to speak against bribery at an 
election, you must use the word *'‘bribd' pretty plainly {Helps) 
(2) To speak of any immorality lightly as though it were a small 
thing IS very bad better to call a spade a spade and let immorality 
always ha\e its true name that it may excite the disgust it de- 
serves’’ — Me Mordte (b) To feel ands way in any matter is to 
proceed cautiously, so as to avoid risks and dangers Ex — “When 
a company starts a new business, it should carefully feel tts way 
for a time There ate friends and There are different 

kinds of friends, and all professed friends are not equally deserving 
of the name Similarly, a man who has found that all shop- 
keepers are not alike, but that some do their business honestly, 
while others do not, or that some execute orders neatly and 
honestly while others do not, may indicate his sense of the dif- 
ference by saying — There are shop keepers and shop-keepers So, 
there are graduates and f^aduates — Me Mordte {d) (r) Tq Ee 
in onds ^ood books be in favour with him (2) To be in onds 
bad bookt "‘To be out of favour with him Ex — He will readily 
accede to your request ; you are in his siood books 

258 Bxplam — 

{a) He is worth a mint of monev (b) He was addicted to 
sharp practices (c) He used to be up with the lark every morn- 
ing {d) He was as good as his word (<?) He was so sharp set 
that his mouth began to water, {f) People began to fight shy 
ofhimk 

Ans {a) He is an extremely rich man {b) He was in the 
habit of having recourse to devices which are not honourable 
(c) He used to rise every morning as early as the lark, {d) He 
kept his promise (^?) He had such a keen appetite that water 
'collected in his mouth in anticipation of the pleasure of eating 
(/) People began to avoid having any dealings with him. 

259. Explain — 

{a) A tempest in a tea-pot "> 9 . great, angry fuss about a trifle 
{b) Flesh and blood can beat it no Human nature can 

bear etc * « , it is hardly possible for a man with his passions and 
feelings to bear such conduct any longer (c) To do one a ^ood 
turn '"To do one a kindness at an opportune time Ex — “-If, 
you will withdraw your application m favour of mine, you will do 
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me a good turn” — Me Mordte To do one «h do 
one an injury {d) They were sore pressed , they were in extre 
mities for earning a livelihood 

260 Give the meanings of the words m italios — 

They made it up with each other (-became reconciled) 

(i) Prices are down (-fallen low) , cf pnees are up ( — risen) 
(c) The Liberals are in ( - holding office again _), (rf) He is down 
(-fallen in his luck) (c) The bargain is off (-cancelled) 
(/) Some money was still own (—remaining) 

261 Explam — 

(a) To follow sutt^^ To follow the example of another , to do 
as some one else has done Ex — “His horse cleared the fence, 
vaA. followed suti” {b', To hove clean hands To be inno 
cent, or, free from guilt One who receives bribes or cheats an- 
other IS said not to have clean /lands (c) To feel the pulse='^o 
feel with the hand the beating of one’s pulse hence, metaphorically 
— to sound onds optmon or mind, to eliat ends intention 

262. Bxplam — 

(a) Whatever the verdict may be, his gmlt is morally certain> 
(b) A good ship, when well under-weigh, makes as many as four- 
teen knots an hour (cj His salary was so small that he could 
scarcely keep his head above water (rf) The mind never unbends 
itself so agreeably as in the conversation of a well chosen friend 

Ans («) Whether he is found innocent or guilty, there can 
practically be no doubt that he is really guilty (3) A fast ship, 
when sailing at her best speed, progresses at the rate of about 
fourteen miles an hour (c) His pay was so small that it was 
with great difficulty he kept out of debt iff) The mind never 
relaxes itself so pleasantly as when we are talking with a fnend 
whom we like. 

263 Bxplam — 

(a) To sound a man ^To ascertain his secret wishes to elicit 
his real intentions (A) To cook an account intentionally 
falsify an account (r) 2 o strike To cease working in a 

body to exact concessions from employers , cf the phrases, to qo 
on strike , or, to strike (which are equivalent expressmns) (rf) To 
get into bad odoitr’-’To become unpopular with others (<;) As 
matters stand^Yn such circumstances , in the present circum 
stances Ex — As matters now stand with the Government, you 
can't hope for a remission of taxation 

264 Bxplam — 

(a) To stand to onds To persevere The phrase is de 
nved from the practice of artillerymen standing to their guns and 
working them against an attacking foe —Mt Mordie {p) To 
collect oneself —To recover from a surprise or a state of flurry , to 
regain one’s usual self-control Mordie, Ex —When a 
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person is stunned by the force of any se\ ere misfortune, it is a 
jon{i time before he is able to collect himself {c) To keep watch 
ami ward — To maintain constant watch night and day *'lVatc/i’* 
was the fourth part of the the fourth part of the 

da\ (//) //c ttvw made a /p/j/ He was used as a mere tool 

as mere passive instrument with which a person accomplishes his 
object 

265 Explain and illustrate the uses of — 

frt) From time immemdrial (b) To be at death’s door, {c) To 
have a thing at one's finger’s ends (d) To tar and feather 
(e) In word .and deed (/) From first to last 

Af/s (a) This practice has come down to us /io/n time tin- 
rnemonat { — from time out of mind , from a period longer than can 
be remembered , from very ancient times) (b) The doctor was 
unavoidably late in coming, and found the patient at deatKs door 
( -verv near death) (c) He could discourse on the subject of 
free trade at a moment’s notice , for he had it at his fingeds ends 
( “for he was thoroughly familiar with it) (rf) The man was 
discovered I>ing concealed in a house, and was tarred and feathered 
b\ the people for the injury he had caused them { —smeared with 
tar and dressed in feathers as a most humiliating punishment 
(tf) He IS a friend both tn word and deed ( •» m his professions as 
well a', in practice) 

266 Explain ->• 

(a) (i) The questions are at issue — The questions are dis- 
puted, or are in con trovers} Ex — The question at issue ( — point 
in dispute) was whether England had or had not a right to govern 
America. (2) We are at issue on this point We disagree or are 
at vanance, on this point {Jb) (1) Ife has not a leg to stand 
-(metaphorically) he is vv ithout resources (2) Anitching 
paIin>^A hand ready to receive bribes To bear the palm '"’To 
be victorious , to win (c) (1) In common parlance '"In the 
language of everyday life (2) Take care of the pence and the 
pounds will take cate of themselves ">\{ you avoid petty e\tra- 
vagances and economize the small daily expenses of life, you are 
sure to gam a competency {d) (i) He is of a piece with hts 
fnend^lAc. is evactly like his friend Ex — His conduct was 0/ 
apiece with his master’s" (2) To stretch {or strain) a point'" 
To e-xceed what is strictly right , to go beyond what is proper of 
legitimate 

267 Explain the following sentences •— 

(a) '1 he gentleman took his departure with the remark that he 
would look in presently (b) He had the subject so completely 
at his fingers’ ends that he had no difficulty in answering the 
paper (e) While still very young, he promised to turn out a 
clever fellow, and to be a credit to hts family. 
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Ans (a) The gentleman went nway siying that aftei a little 
lime he would pay a short "v isit He was able to inswer easily 
all the questions in the paper because he had a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject {c) While he was still \ery young he gave 
those who knew him reason to believe that he would eventually 
become a clever man and add to the reputation of his family 

268 Explain and illustrate the correct uses of — 

(a) To laugh m one’s sleeve {6) Neck and crop (c) By 
hook or by crook (</) Loaves and fishes 

Ans {a) John in ///f when the grave man was 
talking nonsense (-laughed secretly, while pieserving a grave 
extenor) (^) To destroy them tied and crop seemed to him very 
difficult (—completely , wholly) (c) \ou must do the work for 
me by hoof’ or by crook ( —by any means, direct or indirect) id) 
Judgeships are pait of loaves distributed to dts- 

tinguished lawyers ( — emoluments of office) < 

269 Give the meanings of — 

(a) He harps for ever ja/wjf/vwp-— He is continually 

repeating the same sentiment (though in different words), so as 
to produce a sensation of weariness in his hearers , he is con 
tinually teasing people about the same subject “If a harp were 
always touched on the same string or chord, the sound by its 
monotony would produce weariness ” {p) He ts a round man tit 
a square hole , or, he is a square man in a tound //p/e - He is the 
wrong man in the wrong place he is not the right man in the 
right place, (c) I beat him a// ^ pZ/ptc; (» soundly , completely) 
id) He IS at home (—familiar with , as opposed to at sed^ on this- 
subject {e) I undertook it A/e r//r/a»ee ( sat his solicitation) 
(/) There is not an iota of truth in the ojeerZ/p//— There is not 
a grain or particle of truth etc The assertion is not in the least 
true, (gj Tv/e /rp/j age -The age of cruelty and hard heariedness 
An iron constitution'^ hi. robust constitution a health not easily 
broken down An iron w///-firra, inflexible will , a will that 
IS not easily shaken or daunted 

270 Explain the following — 

(a) He IS sure to do his business well, I’ll be bound {b) So 
great was his eloquence that every one hung on his lips (c) He 
won the race without turning a hair (rf) In strength and skill 
he was more than twenty times a match for his adversary' (c) Hfe 
stole a march upon his rival 

Ans (a) I am sure that he will do his work w'ell (//) He 
was so eloquent that every one listened with rapt attention to what 
he said (c) He won the race without showing any sign of I'lolent 
exertion (rf) He was strong enough and skilful enough to con 
tend on equal terms with twenty such men as his opponent (e) 
He secretly got in front of his n\al 
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271 What do you understand by the following * — 

Point blank blank point or the white or blank spot in the 
centre of a target Piguratueb it is used as an .'id\erb to signifi 
m a po,ni~blaiiL manner ^ three f ly ie g, 1 asked him point blank 
%'helher he had not actuallj stolen the thing) or, it may be used 
as an adjcctuc to signify ^'‘directp “aimed at the mat L' 

{c g "K point blank assertionl 

Malice prepense— Prepense , intentional and is 
used chieflx after (not before) mahee in the phrase malice prepence 
{ — “some cmI purpose pre\iousl\ dexiaed or meditated’) 

The body politic, — /’<i//*i:«"Perlaning the polity or govern^ 
ment of a communit\ or nation - political , the word is used after 
(not before) body in the phrase the body politic in the sense of— 
“//:£ political body' t e the state or community “This is due to 
the old antithesis betw een the oody natural {t e , the body of the 
indi\ idual man as made bj nature) and the body politic or the 
collectne bod) or state as made by societ\ ” 

An indifferent physiaan — Indifferent=^'t^Q\. particular! j goodr 
nor \er) bad , of a middle state or quality , cv — He is in indifftr- 
ent health 

‘ A plain, undisguised hint ’’Cf mirts(»* 

coarse , indelicate) , nonsense (—gross obvious), he has 

broad \ lew s on this subject ( - large , liberal as opposed to narrow r 
conser\%aU\ e). 

A fiat dental he complete, or downright, or unmistakable de- 
nial llie figuratne meaning comes from the original idea of “not 
relieved, broken or softened,’’ which flat has 

Of the last importance the utmost importance. This figur- 
nti\e meaning comes from the nngina! idea of “incapable of being 
extended or increased (or surpassed’’ wh’ch the word /<«/ has- 
Comparc the expression — he is the last person to appear generous 
{ — most tinlikeh } 

To “To threaten or frighten a person with stem 

looks and speech , to bully ’’ Ex — Lawjers ought not to broiv- 
beat w intnesses 

Dare-devil— he rash tenturesomc fellow- Turn “One who 
forsakes Ins party or pnnciples Cutthroat— he murderer, an 
assassin , a ruffian Make verght— ‘Something thrown into a 
scale to make weight something of Iitle account added to suppU 
a dehciem.) or fill a gap 

Makeshift— he temporary expedient. Scare-crow — “Anything 
set up to fngliten crows or other fbitls from cornfields , hence any- 
thing terrifying without danger Stop-gap -That which closes 
or fills up a gap or opening , a ^temporary expedient Tell-tale— 
“one who officiously communicates information of the private 
concerns of individuals” , a sneak Pass port— a document giving 
permission to pass. 
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272 Explain the jneamngs of the following — 

(a) To put the screw on (3) If the cap fits, you may wear it 
(c) To brew mischief (d) To bite the dust (e) He was all 
thinpis to all men, ( f) You must make it out as best as you can 

Ans frt) To bring strong motives of an unpleasant kind 
to bear upon a person in order to induce him to do something (i) 
If you think that the blame implied in this remark applies to you, 
>ou must just bear that bkime. <ci To plot evil (d) To fall 
V lolently on the ground (e) He suited his conduct on all occasions 
to those whom he met (/) You must get to understand it by 
any means which may present themselves 

273 Explain — 

(a) Afy^ot>dj^entusr= My good lack My bad genius ^My ill- 
luck. ib) To put a girdle round the earth •*"‘To travel or go 
round the earth " {o All ts not gold that glitters — “It is not every 
man or everything having a showy or imposing external that 
possessess sterling worth, in the same manner as 'everything that 
has a gliueiing appearance is not true gold” (rf) To win golden 
opinions of the publiC’^To ho highly loved and honoured by the 
public, to be high in public estimation (e) To have a handle 
to one's name •‘To have some title, degree, aS an appendage to 
one’s name, which attracts public notice ( / ) Thi question hangs 
upon a single point - To have some title, degree, as an appendage to 
one point (g) To hunt with the hare and run with the hoUnd'* 
“To play a double or deceitful game ’’ (//) ffe ts out of luirm's way 
>= He IS out of the reach of harm or injury, so that no harm can 
come upon him he is safe. 

274 Explain — 

{a) He IS too much inclined to give himself airs [b) Food 
gives heart ( 1 ;) Every dog has his day (d) Such amiable 
qualities must speak for themselves (e) He was always abreast 
of the times ( / } A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

Ans (a) He shows si^s of vanity {.b) Eating inspires one 
with courage 'and resolution (c) Even the most unfortunate 
enjoy good fortune sometimes {d) Such amiable qualities require 
no praise, as their excellence is self-evident (£) His ideas and 
opinions were always in accordance with the latest information 
{f) All hints are equally useless as a means of conveying informa 
tion to a stupid person 

275 Explain — 

In black and white , at sixes and sevens for better, for worse , 
black and blue , a standard writer , m round numbers , a rough 
calculation , a sound flogging , for good and all , fast and loose 
right and left , high words , drj' jest , through thick and thin , 
sweets and bitters the thick of the forest , the wilds of a country 
by contraries , his conduct to day is quite of a piece with his con- 
duct yesterday 
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Am, (rt) Let me see it zn black (“written with 

black ink on white paper , in formal writing) He is not the man 

to give his consent so easily , he wanted everything tn black anti 
vfJiitt before being called upon to pronounce an opinion ( — reduced 
to formal writing , written in due form, so that there might not be 
the least danger of hurry or carelessness) {b) At sixes and sevens 
— In confusion , in a state of disorder The men of the house 
were all ( — in a state of discord) Everything 

m acity is <7/ Jrtww t — in a state of confusion) (c) She*- 
married you, /hr WTirjf (“for any good or evil that may 

fall to your lot hereafter) (d) He beat them (— so 

soundly as to bring out black and blue marks on the skin) (r) A 
standard wr/Z^r— One whose wntings are looked upon as models 
by other writers (/) In round numbers •= In numbers ending 
with a cipher, in approximate numbers, the odd sums being left 
out , hence, approximately Fx — Counting up all the components 
of the brigade, it may be said tn round numbers that there were 
2, 500 Europeans and 10,000 natives— i^g") A cal- 
culation —An approximate, off-hand ralcalation , not exact or 
accurate (k) Px sound (logging (“thorough severe) (t) Fot 
good and n//“ Finally , permanently , “for all future consequences, 
good or ev il ’’ Ex - He is going away from here for good ami all 
(“finally, with no intention of ever coming back) (7) To play 
fast and “To play with a tight or loose hold as one may 

prefer hence, to act with inconsistency, at random, recklessly 
\k) Rignt and left- In all directions , indiscriminately Ex — 

(i) ^'‘Rtght and left he was crushing the petty chiefs ’’ (2) “He draws 
his knife and runs amuck tliiough the streets slashing nght and 
left at friends and foes (/) From high words they came to 
blows (“loud, angry words), (;«) Dry' /erZ- Sarcastic, cutting 
(«) Through thtek and zAi« — Through all dangers, however 
terrible (<j) The sxocets and bitter s of life— “The sweet and bitter 
contingencies of life" , the pleasures and the troubles of life (p) 
The Zi^xr^ of the forest ( — thickest parts) , compare “the thick of 
the battle" ( — that part of the battle wheic it is raging fiercest) 

The ivtlds of a country ( — the wild parts) ( 7 ) “Dreams go > 
“Bad dreams turn out good ones and vtce-versa” 

(j) His conduct to-day ts quite of apiece with his conduct yester- 
dtiy (-is of the same sort ns exactly resembles , is similar to) 

276 Explain the following — 

(a) We must take men as we find them {b) One may well 
be at a loss what to think of such sheer guessing (fi) Tom had 
better now have your wits about you {tl) He has the discretion 
not to go out of iris depth (e) He brought the horse to the hammer 
(/) He IS not so black as he is painted 

Ans (rt) We must deal with men with a regard to their real 
character or actual capacity {b) It ib difficult to understand the 
object of such pure conjecture (<) Tom should now retain the 
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control of your faculties (rf) He has too much caution to speak of 
matters beyond his knowledge {e^ He put up the horse to auction 
( /) He IS not so bad as he is represented to be 

277 Give the meanings of 

(a) It IS fotetgtt to my purpose ^\\. is wholly differentirom what 
I have intended , it is not all my purpose. \ 6 ) To take time by the 
jotelock — Not to let slip an opportunity (c) This example is 
at/ fours wtih the other— This example is exactly similar to the 
other (rf) Make fiee •with your friends (-treat with freedom 
treat without ceremony) le) To present a bold front '•To offer a 
resolute, determined resistance to fa^e with courage (a danger or 
an enemy) (f) 7 b To say or do something to increase 

the anger of a person already angry (y) A rolling stone gathers 
no moss — One constantly changing his emplojonent or plans can- 
not thrive (/i) All his swans ait. geese ^M\. his expectations end 
in nothing , all his boastings end in smoke 

278 Explain the following sentences — 

{a) '*'his taught him not to look a gift horse in the mouth (^) 
The world is not going well with him {c) \ man who tries to do^ 
too much may sometime fall between two stools (d) That goes 
without saying («) He has put by so much that he is a perfect 
Croesus 

Ans (a) This taught him not to examine too carefully the 
worth of what was given him as a present i.b) He is not m a pros- 
perous condition (,c) A man who tries to do too much may fail to 
attain any object because he tries to attain more than one object 
{d) That is so evident that it need not be said (c) He has saved 
so much money that he is exceedingly nch (Croesus, king of 
Lydia was celebrated for his w< alth) 

279 Explain and illustrate —(d) Ever and anon (b) 
For ever and a day (c) Many a time and oft (d) To go down 
on one’s bands and knees 

Ans, (a) He ever and anon reminded the people that they were 
completely in his hands (=now and then , at one and another) 
^b) For evei and a day ^ for good {c) Many a time and oft (—on 
many occasions , often), 1 saw him discoursing on high philosophic 
subjects to his pupils (d) “He ought to go dozen on his hands and 
knees and ask his pardon ( — supplicate for or beg some favour) 

280 Rewrite the following paragraph in such a manner 
as to bring out clearly the precise meaning of the expressions put 
in Italics 

“It IS certain that all language must, or at least a\\ language do, 
in the end perish They run their LOiirse , not all at the same rate., 
for the tendency to change is different in different languages, both 
from internal causes and also from causes external to the language, 
such as social progress and social decline, // rr, that, sooner 
or later, they have all their youth, their manhood, their old age, 
iheir .decrepitude, their final dissolution ” ' 
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Ahs ‘It IS certain that all language must perish, or, at any 
rate, experience sliows that all languages do eventually pensh 
Their duration is limited, though the extent of the duration differs 
in different languages owing to difference in social progress and 

social decline and other causes, internal and external which con- 
tribute to produce alteration in languages' at any rate the fact re- 
mains, that, at one time or other, thev have all &.c 5.c ’ — Barret^ 

2S1 Explain — 

(fl) He has not been act oss a horse for years -> lie has not ridden 
ahorse for >ears \b'\ He was tn bad cit cttmsiances till Ins last 
be lived in poverty or want till the day of his death (<r) The 
ship IS tunning brjotc the wind— I he ship is running with the help 
of the wind behind it,, fr/) The enemy fled before /«;««=• The, enemy 
fled being pursued by him (^) He mat tied beneath him xaset- 
Tied a lady below him in social rank 

=8 > Explain the following sentences— 

(rt) His father threatened John thai lie would thrash him within 
an inch of his life (b) It would be a kindness on jour part to put 
the best construction on his conduct (r) A man who has received 
no education IS greatly handicapped in the battle of life (rf) The 
action ledounds to his credit 

Ans (rt) His father threatened to give John a severe beating 
{b) It would be kind of jou to attribute to him the best motives 
that could account for his conduct (c) An uneducated man is 
under a great disadvantage when he has to contend with his fellow 
men (d) He deserves great praise for the action 

283 Give the meanings of — 

(<21 / t,iz’e him till, go by'» 1 avoided him , I passed him with 
out noticing him (b) He rose /row ///c rose from a' 

low social position The nt/z^r- The order of common soldiers 
hence the wider meaning of a /(7;e; as given above 

(f) / dont know him from Ins b> other'll can’t distinguish him from 
ins brother {d) The maeisttateis in bad odoin “The magistrate 
is unpopular (c) 77zc are //;= The Liberals are in office; 

they are holding execuliv e power in Parliament 

284 Explain the followmg sentences — 

(a) He found the capital and had a sleeping partnership in the 
concern {fi) His adversarjr’s taunt put him upon his mettle (c) 
You should not cast n his teeth that he has failed to carry Iiis 
point 

Ans, (a) He supplied the money required and became a part 
ner without taking any part in the management of the business 
tb) He was roused by the bitter remark of his enemy to exert 
himself and show Ins ability ac) You ought not to reproach him 
with the fact that be has been unsuccessful in his attempts to gain, 
his object 
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285 Mark short sentences shoviang the correct- 
uses of — 

(a) For good and all (^) By leaps and bounds (c) Free and 
easy (rf) Gall and wormwood (fi) Now and then 

Afis (a) Byron left England for good and all ( - finally , never to 
return) [}>) “The commerce of America was growing by leaps and 
bonndd' ( «>at a very rapid rate) (e) ‘ He was especially shocked 
at the free and easy tone in which Goldsmith was addressed by the 
butcher” ( — perfectly familiar and unceremonious! (rf) “His pre- 
sence and bis communications was gall and wormwood to his once 
partial mistress” (“something very painful or very disagreeable) 
(ff) ''Now and then he would ask for my opinion” ( - occasionally , 
at inter\'als) 

286 Form sentences showmg the difference m mean- 
ing between — 

Outlook and look out overreach and reach over , upshot and 
shot up withstand and stand with (1890) 

Ans {a) The outlook of the crops this year is gloomy ( '>■ 
prospect) He is on the look out for some employment ( — watch) 
The eagle is looking oK<forpre> (—on the watch expecting) 
When a wave dashes over the side of a ship, the captain seeing it 
coming, warns all on board by shouting 'look out (-be careful on 
the watch) He looked out stealthily through the blinds of the 
window (—looked outwards), (i) By his customers,, 

he soon lost credit ( - cheating) The pain in the ankle extended 
till it soon reached over the knee (c) The upshot of all their deli- 
berations was that they must not hurry through the business ( — 
final issue or result) “The rocket shot up in the air and then burst 
in a shower of many coloured lights (d) He withstood the 
opposition of the enemy right manfullv ( - stood against resisted) 
How does he stand with his employers? (—stand in th'eir 
estimation! 

287 Give the meanmgs of — 

(a) To draw—laxs, blood, a deed, a will, a cheque, {b) He 
got over his father’s death (c) This book is well got up (d) 
This play will draw a good house (f) The year is drawing to- 
a close (/) I got the start of him , ahead of him , the better 
of him 

Ans (a) To draw lots (—to determine an event by taking 
out one, from two or more, things whose marks are concealed) 
To draw blood (=extract , make blood flow from some part of the 
body) To draw a deed, a will a cheque ( — compose , write in 
due legal form) (b) He his father’s death { —recovered 

from the shock or gnef caused by) (c) This book is well 
( —prepared , used specially with reference to the printing and 
external appeariiice of the book) (rf) This play will drawn 
gotfrf Aokjc ( — attract a large audience) (c) The year is rfrawmg 
to a close (-approaching its close) (/■) (r) 1 got the start of 
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- 1 had the advantage of beginning (some work) earlier than 
he («■) I ^ot ahead of hint’ll advanced or prospered more 
than he, I surpassed him in the competition (r«) / got the 

betUr of him - 1 gained a \ ictory, advantage, or superiority 
oxer him 

288 Explain the italicised phrases in the following — 

“So the panic at Karachi inmed out to be due to a cocK and 
hull story y doubtless set afloat by some one well skilled in drawing 
the long bo 7 o Well, if the enemy h.ul turned ufly they xvould have 
as the guards had all out and every one 
was on the alctt" 

Ans to be- was exentually found to be, A cock 

a foolish story with no foundation in fact 

Set (lit) ‘launched like a ship’ , hence originated Draio- 

ingthe lout; ^^JW-c\aggeraiing 

= appeared on the scene. 

To catch a Tat tar to find more th.an one’s match Guards 
turned guards left the guard house and came out armed pre- 
pared for an attack 

On the rt/«/-\igilant 

289 Explain — 

(rt) (i) I fear it will go hard with you (2) This excuse 
won’t doxvn in a court of law {b) (i) As the world goes (2) 
He has to the dogs (r) (i» She picked his character to 
pieces (2) The m\!ihd IS pic/ ed up id) {i} He played a double 
game (2; He refused to play second fiddle 

Ans {a) I fear It will go /laid 7tnth you he the cause of 
danger or trouble to you’ I his excuse won’t go down in a Court 
of law’ (- be accepted as sufficient or xahd) (b) As the wot Id 
According to the customary standard He has gone to the 
dogs He has ruined himSelf completelj (r) She puled his 
character to pieces — She found fault with his character The 
invalid IS puled up — He IS improxing slowly in health (</) To 
play a double game— to act a double part , to do one thing openly 
and a different thing in secret The thing done openly is done to 
delude and deceive, or to draw off attention from the thing done 
secretly , w’liereas the thing done in seciet is the real object 
aimed at Ex — Generals often play a double game in war, but 
this IS regarded as part of the tactics of war —Me Motdu To 
play second fiddle to another— To follow another’s lead to take 
a subordinate part (“like one who p'ays ‘second’ in music to a 
leading performer on the violin”) Ex, — ^The Austrian hlmister 
refused to play second fiddle to Bismarck — Me Mordie 

290 Give the meanings of — 

(rt) (0 To'put on one’s mettle f 2 ) 1 have put him on 
bis good behaviour {6) (i) To run riot ( 2 ) I keep a running 

14 
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account (c) (i) He ran me hard for the prize (2) He sets up 
for a wit Ui) He will set the Thames on Ji>e (2) A set speech, 
a laconic speech 

Ans («) (i) To put one on one's mettle^ ‘To place one in trying 
circumstances and rouse him to do his best”, to stimulate a person 
to do his utmost Ey. — ^“There wis but one prize , and the fact 
that he had a rival put him on his mettle and he worked-hard and 
won It " — Me Mot die (2) I have put him on his ^ood behaviour 
=“I have put him to the test and am watching to see how he be- 
haves, (something important depending upon his good behaviour) ” 

{p) To tun To go to excess Ex — ‘ Under such cir- 
cumstances, It was not strange that disorder of e\ery kind tan not 
over the whole length ana breadth of the land" to ruH not may 
also mean — to act 01 move without control or restraint I keep a 
r/z/wnwir account (■= continuous) (t) He ran me hard for the 
prize (“pressed or urged importunately) He sets up for a wit 
( = pretends to be lays chum to being a wit) (d) He will set 
the Ihames on fiie‘’\^ determined to distinguish himself b> doing 
something great or extraordinarj A set speech — \ speech care- 
fullv prep ired beforehand A laconic speech - A short, pithy speech , 
a b lid statement of fact without any attempt at oratory Such 
speech was admired by the warriors of hpatta who despised 
oratorv , and Sparta was the capital of Laconia a Grecian pro- 
vince , hence the name 

291 Explain — 

(a) Everj thing was at sixes and sevens (b) By dint of hard 
work he was soon up to all the tricks of the trade (c) Those 
who make a cat’s paw of others, often end by burning their own 
fingers id) He exerts all those qualities which are apt to give 
him a figure in the eye of the people 

Ans (a) Ever) thing was left in a state of disorder Q 275 
(b) By means of hard work he soon became acquainted with all 
the devices employed by those engaged in the trade (t) Those 
who use others as instruments for the attainment of there own 
purposes very often themselves get into trouble eventuallv (d) He 
brings into active operation all those qualities which are well suited 
to make the people regard him as a person of mark 

292 (Jive the meanings of 

(rt) This gives a bird" s eye view of the subject (=a.robgh, general^ 
01 cursory view^ in the manner of a bird flving at a great elevation, 
a general glance without anv view of details) Me hilled two birds 
with one stone accomohshed a double object by one and the 
same means {b) (i) They levy bla'kniail on the public-^'Taay 
exact exorbitant and unjust charges from the public (who .ire com- 
pelled to pay them as a protection against their machinations) 
was a certain rate of money, com, cattle or other 
thing anciently paid in the north of England .and south of Scotland 
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to ceitain men who were allied to robbers, to be by them protected 
from pillage ’’ Sec Q 250/4 (2) He committed the act in cold 

( -deliberately, and not under the influence of any sudden 
passion) (c) Votn dlood ts uP=\q\i tir& &\c\\.q 6 He blows hot 
and lold in the sawt. bieath^'^Hc favours a thing at one lime and 
treats it coldlv at another” he appears to both favour and oppose. 
{ti) A sir i 7 c’ best sho 7 vs 7 ohtch 7 oay the 7 vind bloTVS - Occurrences 
which are trifling in themselves may surely indicate the real course 
or march of events 

293 Explain — 

la) // /T rt It IS a disputed point, a subject 

of contention He is in my black books — He is not favourably 
looked upon by me Q 257 (b) Bnni; him to «= Cause 

him to render an account, so ns to make him lesponsible for 
losses and shortcomings He has two itnn^s to his boiu—He 
has two means of accomplishing the same object, so that if one 
should fail, he might fall back upon the other (c) I have "ot 
into the 7 urong boi — l am out of my element She 7 oears the 
She usurps the authority of the husband ui) A man 
of 'strong build— \ man of robust make or frame One beats the 
bush, but anothei has the hate-Qae takes all the trouble, but 
another reaps the profit 

294 Explain — 

(rt) You may take my word for it that this cannot* be put up 
with (b) It will not be time thrown away to dwell on this phase 
of the subject (c) He shines in mi\ed companj, (d) When 
driven into a corner, he threw off the mask 

Ans (a) You may rel> on my assurance that this cannot be 
endured lb) It will be w’orth while to discuss this aspect of the 
matter at some length (c) He distinguishes himself in general 
society which is composed of various elements (d) When he 
w'as driven into a difficult position from which he saw no means 
of escape, he revealed himself in Ins true character See Q 247A 

295 Give the meanings of — 

Ans (a) To strain at a stnat and swalloio a camel— To make 
' much fuss .ibout little faults, but commit offences of real magnitude, 
— The allusion is to the practice of Altering wine for fear of swal- 
lowing an insect (Stiain at is a corruption of sit am out, at 
being the Saxon form of out retained in utmost, utter etc ) (b) He 
filayed his catds well -He acted judiciously and skilfully (^r) 
(i) You count your chickens befot e they arc hatched— Yoo anti- 
cipate profits before they come (2) He make a clean bieast of 
7/=«He made full confession , he disclosed the secrets which 
weighed upon him (2 261,304 (d) (i) He is under a cloud— 

He IS under suspicion, or in disrepute (2) He shows the cloven 
foot— He shows a knavish intention, a base motive, — The allusion 
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IS to Satan, represented with the legs and feet of a goat (t) He 
was hauled over the was brought to task for short- 

comings One of the common ways in which the Jews were 
tortured by the kings or barons was to haul them o%er the coals 
of a slow fire (f) You must cut your coat according to the cloth •= 
You must spend according to your income 

296 Explain — 

(a) 1 purposely lay stress on this point {V) His sermon was far 
above the heads of his hearers Ic) Life’s but a span I’ll e\ ery 
inch enjoy {d) He talked his opponent over (e) He resigned' 
out of spite. 

Ans (a) I intentionally emphasize the importance of this 
consideration (^l His sermon was so abstruse that his audience 
could not understand it (c) I shall try' to enjoy e\ ery portion of 
my life, as life is so short (d) By Ins conversation he induced 
ins opponent to take his view of the matter (c) It was a feeling 
of petty maiice that caused him to resign 

297 Show clearly what is meant by the following— 
(«) For anythuK' / knowy the man is dead {^) This man 
cannot make ends meet, (c) He made a touching appeal on 
behalf of the sufferers \d) He is so deaf to all reason, that I 
begin to fear he is beside himself (e) Your friend is equal to the 
occasion 

Ans (rt) For anythtfis' / Inosu — Very probably, (my know- 
ledge being the criterion) Sec Q {b) This man is unable to 

supply the necessaries of life while keeping expenditure within 
income, (c) He depicted their sufferings in so forcible a manner 
as to touch or move the hearts of the persons addresssed (d) He 
is so obstinate m not pay ing due heed to all reasonable counsels 
that I suspect he must be getting mad Q, 319 (e) Your friend 
has the ability or the power to cope with the new and increased 
responsibilities or difficulties of the occasion or situation Q 248/7 

298 State clearly the sense of the following idio- 
matic expressions (1890) 

(a) He was .as good as his word (b) Put it in black and 
white (c) Their name is “Legion ’’ (d) It goes against the 
grain (e) He threw cold water on the proposal (/) He wished 
to retire from the world 

Ans (a) He was true to his promise, (b) Reducing it to 
writing so that there might be no mistake or misconception about 
It (c) A legton in ancient Rome was a body of soldiers of from 
three to six thousand Hence, generally, a very great number 
id) The ^fatn is the fibre of wood Against the gram, therefore 
is-»un\Villingly unpleasantly with difficulties Togo against the 
q/’*»Tb'be repugnant to, to cause vexation oi* 'troubles to.^ 
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^ 247Z) {c) He thoroughly disapproved of the proposal ( / ) He 
^^lshcd to take no part m the actue concerns of life, but to live 
a secluded life 

299 Explain — 

(rt) To make a Mrtue of nccessit) (^) To live fast (c) To 
look blank (ti) *1 o play one f,tlse 

A/is {a) Jo make a viiittc of nccesstty^'^o do a very dis- 
agreeable thing as .1 dut\ because >ou must do It {b) To live fast 
— To live luxuriously to indulge every appetite and taste and 
whim Set. QSifSE (c) To tool blank "lo appear so puzzled 
as not to know what to say, to appear not to understand what is 
said {ff)To play one false I o be deceitful to one 

300 Explain ~ 

(a) (i) He IS coming lound (2) He made his way as the 
crow flies {b) (i) He had a speech all cut and dry (2) He 
does not like to dance attendance on the great (c) (1) He 
made a dead set upon me (2) He has paid the debt to nature. 
{d) (i) Talk of the devil and he is sure to come (2) An idle 
man tempts the devil 

Ans {a) (1} He is recovering from sickness (when speaking 
of a patient) he is returning to friendship (2) He took the 
xhortest route. (//) (I) He had a speech already prepared (2) 
He does not like to wait obsequiously on the great, with a view 
to gain favour (c) (i) He ittacked me resolutely (2) He has 
died {d) (i) Said of a person who has been the subject of 
conversation and who unexpectedly makes his appearance {z) 
When a man is unemployed, there is a double chance of his being 
led into some folly 01 vice 

30 1 Explain the following — 

(a) (1) To fight with one’s shadow (2) I am in a fix {b) 
(i) Flogging the dead horse (2) To fly m one’s face (e) (i) 
You are on a f oofs errand {2) They made a fool ol him {fi) 
(i) He played the fool (2) EgoVs paradise 

Ans (rt) (i) lobe afraid of one’s own fancies (2) I am m 
a predicament in a difficult position ifi) (i) Trying to revive 
an interest m a subject out of date (2) To get into a passion with 
a person to insult (c) (i) You pursue what cannot be found, 
you undertake what is impossible (2) They caused him to 
appear ridiculous (d) (i) He acted the buffoon, he behaved 
like one devoid of understanding (2) Unlawful pleasures , 
illicit love , vain hopes 

3C2 Explain the following sentences 

(rt) There was little to choose between the rebels and their 
oppressors, (b) On a poll being demanded, the resolution was 
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earned by a narrow majonty (e) He infoimed his friends that 
if the> wished to see him off) the> had not a moment to lose 

Am (rt) It was difhciilt to sa> which part) was worse the 
rebels or their oppressors iji) A demand was made that the 
\0te5 for and against the resolution should be counted, and the 
\otes for the resolution was slightiv in eacess of the \otes against 
It fc) He told his friends that <in ordei* to see him the) must 
start without a moment’s dela) otherwise they would miss him 

303 Explain — 

(a) His writings bring him in three hundred rupees a a ear 
(3) To keep bod) and soul together (c) To keep one’s own 
counsel {</; To hold one’s own (c) The schoolmaster is 

abroad. 

Am (n) By selling the books written b) him he earns three 
hundred rupees a year (3) To keep oneself ali\e to keep 
oneself from starting (c) To be silent about one’s own put pose 
not to announce the thing that one knows To 

keep secure what is one s own or to maintain one’s position against 
opponents, to keep what advantages one already has See Q 
24S1 (e) Education is now w idel) spread among the people 

304 Explain the itaUcised phrases in the following — 

^'The game IS up so without lompartng notes or beating about 

the bush ) ou had all better make a vtrtue of necessity and make a 
dean breast of the matter else I shall make a dean s^vcep of the 
whole lot of )ou ” — Barret 

Am The s'ame ts up — You hate now no longer an) chance 
of success Comparing notts — Recounting your different eaperi 
ences in order to compare them Beating abo it the 3r/j/i-Ap 
preaching your subject in a round about way Make a virtue of 
necessity=Ao willingly and with good grace what one cannot help 
doing Q 299 Make a dean bt east of the »to//icr=-e\eal etery- 
thing without anv resen ation Q 261 and Q lOg Make er 
drive away all without e'cception 

305 Give the meanings of ' — 

(a) (i) The die is cast (2) He dogged me. (3) (i) A 
double edged sword (2) To dnve a roaring trade (c) (i) To drive 
a good bargain (2) He takes his drops (//)(t)Eatto live but 
do not live to eat (2) Give him an inch and he will take an ell 

Ans(a) (i) The step is taken and I cannot draw it back (2) 
He followed me like a dog, or as a dog follows the chase. (3) (i; 
Figuratively, an argument having a double meaning (2) To be 
doing a brisk business (c) (i) To make an advantageous bargain 
(2) He dnnks spirits in private (rfi (i) Eating should not be your 
chief end in life, but only in a secondary object, in so far as it is the 
means of sustaining life , your pnncipal aim should be the acquire 
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ment of knowledge or wisdom (2) An f// is a measure of length 
— a cloth measure equal to yards The expression means that 
his nature IS such that if jou show him some consideration, 
he will instantly take advantage of vour goodness and claim more 
306 Explain — 

(a) Rank and file (i) It rests with him to decide the question 
(f) He ran away with the notion that the measure was a wise one 
1 o run (or fall) foul of .mother (e) A. little le.'iven leaveneth 
the whole lump 

Ans (a) The common soldiers, as distinguished from the 
officers of an arm\ Hence, — the body of followers obeying a 
leadei (b') He must decide the question for himself (f) He hastily 
conceived the idea tlnit the step taken or proposed to be taken was 
a wise step See Q I4g G (rf) To fall out, to quanel, to come 
into collision with another {e) The expiession is from the Bible 
A leaven is any substance that produces fermentation , specially 
a small quantitv of sour dough which mixed with a larger quantity 
of the same substance produces fermentation in it, and makes it 
light Hence generally a leaven is nnything that induces a general 
change whether good or bad in another thing, when mixed with it 
Hence the exp — Even a small quantity of a thing when mixed up 
with another does produce a great, though gradual, change in the 
whole mass or body of the thing 

307 Explain — 

(fl) The longest lane will have a turning [fi) We were at our 
wits’ end how to make order out of such a chaos [c) Whilst the 
one w|as bent upon adding fuel to the fire, the other made an effort 
to pour oil on the troubled wateis ul) 1 told him to mind what he 
was about, and not to disturb the meeting 

Ans {a) How e\er long the course of events goes on in the 
same wav, there is sure to be a change eventually 0 ) We were 
much puzzled to contrive any means by which such a state of 
confusion would be reduced to order See Q J76 (c) The one was 
resolved to increase the angry passions th.it had been aroused, but 
the other tried to restore peace and tranquillity See Q 247 B and 
j 2^ B (rf) I told him to be careful how he acted, and not to throw 
the meeting into disorder f 


fond of ted 
the grave 


308 Explain mentioning the figures — 

(a) A foeman worthy of his sieel {b) He is too 
lape ic) A fleet of fifty sail {d) From the cradle to 
{e) The niaible speaks (y) He seized the tlitone 

Ans (a) Steel -sword Y syn-ec/i-db cliC {n Greek word 
meanmg the undei standing of one thing by means of another”) 
0) official routine Figure (a Greek word 

meaning “the change or transfer of name’J from one object to 
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another closely allied to It' (f) Fifty j<7//*»fifty ships Fig Sj'tt- 
ech dd cM (rf) From the to the from childhood to 

death Fipure met-on y my {e) The t/iat 6 /e •‘the statue made of 
marble. Fig Syn ech d 6 cht if) 77 »w»c~ royal power Figure 
met on y my 

309 Explain the following sentences — 

(o) You are very good at keeping vour own counsel { 6 ) After 
recening one broadside the French ship struck her colours (f) 
It may be true for nught I know (rf) If he erred at all, he erred on 
the safe side. 

Ans (<i) You are \er> successful in concealing your thoughts and 
intentions from others Q 303 ( 6 ) When a discha^e of shot from 
the guns on one side of the hostile vessel had been'" poured into the 
French ship, her flag was lowered in token of surrender (r) I ha\e 
no reason to believe that it is not true. See Q 247 C, and 297 {d) 
If he committed an error, it w’as an error of a kind less likely to 
lead him into trouble than an error of the opposite kind would 
have been 

310 Give the meanings of — 

(a) (0 You must take the two ends meet (2) Every man has 
his hobby horse ( 6 ) (i » I keep an eye on his movements (2) He 
has an eye to this (r) (i) I am in favour of him (2) I am in favour 
wiihhim (rf) (i) They are birds of the same feather (2) He 
IS drunk as a fiddler 

Ans (a) (1) You must make the receipts and disbursements 
equal >ou must live within jour income iice Q 297 (2) Every 

man has his favourable pursuit {b) (i) I watch Ins movements 
(2) He pays particular attention to this See Q 248/ (c) (t) I 
am favourable to him (2) I am favoured by him (rf) (1) They 
are men of the same nature or kind ( 2) He is greatly drunk 

311 Give the meanings of — 

(rt) To strike work {b) To be on strike (c) Bounden duty 
(rf) To let by gones be bj gnnes (e) Practical joke \f) Set 
great store by a thing <») Strike home (A) Fire-eater u) It 
lies at your door (7) \ chartered libertine 

Ans (a) To refuse to work lA) Men who have struck work 
are said to be on strike (c) Cleai duty a duty which one is evi- 
dently bound to perform {</)‘Two men have been at variance, 
but at length they have made up their quarrel and are content to 
let the whole contention drop , they wish henceforward to maintain 
friendly relations with each other, and in order that they may do so 
they let then past dispute remain buried out of sight , they /et by- 
gones be by-s;ones 1 e , they let the things that are past and gone 
remain untouched ” See Q 250 (c) Practical jo/e’^xs. joke the 

fun of which consists m something donc^ often a trick played on a 
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person to excite ridicule against him “Pope had given him art 
•emetic, by way of coarse joke" (f) The old gentleman 
rooks and will not suffer one of them to be 
killed («= Values verj' highly) (;f) “Your opponent is floundering 
in his arguments * when your turn to reply comes, sit tie home'' (=* 
strike close and with telling effect) {//) Fire eaiet ^a person who 
talks as if he were ready on the slightest provocation to incur any 
danger, speciallv dangers incurred in quarrelling and fighting (?) 
It lies at your (hot fault is vours (;) The phrase means 

a person who seems to have special privileges allowing him to take 
liberties and commit follies which in the case of another person 
would be severely blamed or punished Ex — “Zeus regards Here 
as in some sense a charieied ItbetUne" 

312 In what senses are the following phrases usu- 
ally apphed? 

irt) To bum the candle at both ends (^) Tremble in the 
balance. W Strive after effect (rf) So w'lld oats (e) A sealed 
book (/) There are friends and friends ({>) A white elephant 
(/i) Lift cattle 

^f/s (a) “Tins liberall} would be a ve/y lunstcfnl proceeding 
The phrase is usuall> applied when a person steadily overtaxes his 
energies so <ns to injure his health Ihere is implied the idea that 
his energy might ha\e been husbanded and applied to better uses, 
thus oirrjing out the idea of wash ’* {It) This phrase is used, literally 
of something weighed in scales w'hich is so nearly equal to the 
weights in the other side of the balance that it goes up and down 
and It IS difficult to know whether it will eventually prove too heavy, 
or too light MctapJioi ically, it is applied to anything about which 
there IS great uncertainty, as, ‘The fate of Wellington’s statue has 
ioT\onii \}&en iteitibling in ihe balance’’ (c) Stuve after effect 
try to produce admiration and wonder in the minds of spectators 
by theatrical display, as, ‘Although he appeared to strangers to 
be following the natural impulses of his nature, Ins friends all the 
lime knew that he was acting a part and striving afict effect (rf) 
«7/rf indulge in the usual follies of young men ‘The 
Pjince will be off to pursue his pleasures, and so^v Ins wild oats 
at the appointed season’ (c) A scaled book=\ matter totally 
unknown, and of which the knowledge is unattainable Ex — 
“Acting upon information which the Russians commander in-chief 
had received but winch was a sealed book as far as the English 
admiral was concerned, the Russians had departed’’ (/) This 
IS an expression used to denote that all professed friends aie not 
equally deserving of the name, that there are different kinds of 
friends Q 257 (^) A white clephant=tx present or possession 

which necessitates expenditure out of proportion to its worth, or 
which IS not easily disposed of {K) Lift caiite=-%i'&7\\. cattle This 
phrase comes from the old days when the English and Scotch 
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borderers used lo make raids across the border and dn\e off their 
neighbours' cattle 

313 What ciroumstances gave rise to the following 
idiomatic expressions 9 

(rt) Nine dajs wonder To cacth a Tartar- (».) To sail 
(or be) in the same boat with a person (rf) To hang fire- (c) 
The game is not worth the candle. (/) To make lucks and 
drakes of your money (ji;) True ring 

A»s (rt) Puppies’ c>es are not open till the nin//i day after they 
are littered So people are represented as seeing a matter clearly 
and not wondering at it after «/«e r/ryj So the phrase means a/r 
event luhtch rf/rtrw attention for a short period and then ceases- 
to interest E\ ‘It is true the nine da\s ha\e long since elapsed , 
and the very continuance of this clamour proves that Barrens was 
no vulgar ivondet '' 

{b) The story goes that in battle with the Turks an Irish soldier 
shouted to his comrade, ‘I have ciughta Tartar’ Then bring 
him with you as a prisoner’ ‘But he won't come’ ‘Then come 
along j ourself’ ‘But he won’t let me’ The fact was that the 
Tartar had caught the Irish man Hence the meaning of the 
phrase is to seize or encounter an adversarj who proves too strong 
for his assailant 

{e) A ship IS wrecked, for the passengers then to take to a> 
small boat in a rough sea is an absolute necessity, those who do 
so are all r^ttrt//j' exposed to danger^ n\\ egmiUy unfortunate, 
matter what cj^ifference in social position there may formerly have 
been all have to sail tn the same boat Hence metaphoncally 
applied, the phrase means, to be iviih him tn tisk ot mis fot tune 

id) lo hans' file is to dally when lust about to fire a gun 
Hence it used genenill) of a man who is so slow m attemat that 
the result is ineffective e g “If you //««"■ fire now jou will 
nev er get so good a chance again ” 

(?) Brewer’s explanation is that the s'ame it not uoith the 
ttouble of lighting a candle to tee hosu to play it The phrase is 
used in the sense that the piofit or enjoyment to be gained is not 
worth the trouble expended in gaining it 

(/) The phrase — to squander your money When bovs throw 
thin flat pieces of slate stone along water they are said to “pla> at 
ducks and drakes,’’ as these birds skim alon{/ the water in the 
same way The notion implied is that, ifjouare extravagant, 
you fling away your money asjou would slate stones over the 
water fg) True iinga: genuine merit or mark of intrinsic value 
■this expression is taken from the custom of ringing a com on a 
stone to test the genuineness of the sound Me Mordte and 
Barret 
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IDIOM \T 1 C USDS or PREPOSITIONS \ND AD\ ERRS 
lA'PLAlNLD \ND ILLUS IK VI ED 

About 

He was sent about Ins business («•« ns nnf'nij dismissed) 
Q 2^9^^ lie IS aixtim:: about for "in opponunity of takmsf re\enf;c 
on jnu (« watchiii};) He is too nl to t^et about {-^lo lea\e the 
room^ iXot to hat about tit wlnt is there to prevent >oti 

from marrv inj; her t to come to the point at once’ See Q, 304 
Keep jour senses or wus aoott jou« Have them read v* for use 
See Q 276 attii 307 

315 Above 

Ho lives above his means— He spends more tiian he ought 
to, regard being had to his income He is not so gic.it a man at 
to be al ovt asltt t; a f<n'cttr { a-» to consider it humihatinp tf he 

have to ask a favour) Oi e should not be abo’te cur's busiuisfl'^- 
too proud to do anv thing ind everv thing which the proper canjing 
on of one's business rcqi ires one to do) See Q z^oA 

316 After 

After all, what does it matter whethei ho comes or 
not? {aftci <///«* takirg into consideration all objections to what is 
stated here, v,z , it does not nuitb matter whether He was e\ 
pcllcd for what w.as ajte$ all a tnv.al oficncc (■^notwithstanding all 
objections to wh it I here sav it lUv) He tabe^ after his mnthet 
{=- resembles in appearance, or in point of character) A painting 
after />i «- m mutation of the stvJe or painting bj Kcvnolds) 

317 Against 

I am' working against time (-with tlic object of finishing 
within a given innt) I shall bt teadv a^aiu'it jou comt« ‘ I shall 
be in provision for jour coming * 

3lir At 

I kept him at aims length " 1 avoided being mtinmic with 
liiin He /rtjr Ills misfortune «/ w/j He attributes it to mj 

actions He set at rtau:;/it the dictates of prudence (■»>disregaided , 
despised) Life is short at the loni^t si liovv c\ cr long it may be) 

“'The longest hfc is short I can work four hours «/ a 
( — vv iih one cfTorl) T he enemj surrendered at dtsuetton ( ■" uncon 
ditioiialij) Ihc friends were at cro^s purfo^esfov some time 
(■".icting counter to one .another without intending it) Sec Q 
25o/> 
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They were friends before, but now they are at tiag/^ers tit awti 
(-inn state of open hostility) No more thin fifty men at the 
outside remained in the camp (= at the utmost) Hewasrt//«J 
'■oil's end to comprehend what I said {= puzzled) See Q 307 and 
276 He could discourse on the subject at large (—elaborately) 
The prisoner was set (=released>, One should not speak 

<1/ ;rt//rfiff//i (= disconnectedly , irrelevintly) 1 have always found 
him at sea when disrussinj; a subject like this ( —puzzled and 
tinprcpaied) See Q 269, 2482? and 254 

319 Behind. Belo'TC' Beside 

He was below the scenes, and so he could easily tell 
you all about the muter To be behind the scenes -To know how a 
thing IS managed , hence also, to be aware of secret motives for 
i conduct His essay was belmv the mark (=not up to the re- 
quired standard of evcellence) The multitude were beside them 
selves with fear (-sout of their senses) See Q 297 This is 
beside the question (=tnappr9piiate to the present subject 

320 Between Beyond 

Between you and me, or, between ourselves, he is 
in arrant knave=lt is a secret which I impart to you in confidence, 
that he is 5 .c Read between the lines the speech makes no new 
promise (= when the real meaning below the surface is understood) 
Don’t gtf in discussing a subject - Don’t say any 

thing irrelevant or unnecessary 

321 « By 

By the way, 1 forgot to tell you one thing (=in passing , 
incidentally) He will reach home 4 P M (-not latter than). 
The message was delivered by woid of mouth ( - orally) It is the 
cnox'ix. of yixoAexioo to tahe time by the foi clock [.'-xiowo let slip an 
opportunity, but to make a proper use of it) The patient is being 
reduced by inches ( - slowly and gradualiv) We should not do 
things by halves -wo should not allow things to remain incomplete 
or unfinished I am coming to your point by and by (^presently , 
soon) Bv the by, let me ask you if your brother is all right now 
( - in passing by the way) 

322 For 

For aught I know he is not a bad man (=as far as I know) 
Set (2 247^ andztyj Ro wos left for dead (-left as if he had 
been dead) I mistook him _/hr Ram Ch.indra - 1 commited the 
mistake of thinking him to be Ram Don’t, foryom life, con- 
tradict a fellow like him (r e if you do, it will be at the risk of 
your life) 0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness («= I wish I 
could have) For the time betni;, nobody could be heard amidst 
the confusion (-during a particular period of lime and during 
that time only) He is good for not more than ten rupees - He 
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may be depended upon, at most, to the extent of Rs ten-* he can 
pay that sum at most. 

323 In Into 

Practical men of the world are not among those 
that bmlt castles in the air (= indulge m fanciful or imagi- 
nary projects) He carried his point tn the teeth of a most violent 
opposition (= in the face of, in direct opposition to) They mur- 
dered him tn cold blood (deliberately , and not in a fit of passion) 
He pa>s his rent /« ( — in produce, and not in money) He 

abused me and 1 paid him back in kind ir r, I abused him in 
return) To pay a pet son /«j f<7/;;=To retaliate , to 

give ttl fot tat See Q 247.4 In found ntniibers, the people assem- 
bled were five hundred ( = in .1 manner ending in a cipher , hence 
approximately) In trjnng to sa\e his friends he lost all and found 
himself entangled in a law-suit into the bat^atn ( = in addition) 

324 Of Off 

He was off his head (= insane) We lose our o/" 

when we encounter dangers (“that calm state of the mind' 
which enables us to get over difficulties readiness of resource) 
Your observations, though true, are quite wide of the mark (=: quite 
beside the point irrelevant) When he comes of a^e^ he won’t 
have a shilling (= attains his majority) I ne\er saw a character so 
thoroughly ^ (-described with characteristic strokes) Their 
quarrel is of longstanding ( - of long continuance) He is a 
monster of a man {—'V mons\.erA\V.% man) He has slept his 
^iquor=(He has shaken off us effects by means of a sleep ) 

325 On 

The arrangements are on the eve of completion (= about 
to be completed) It is dishonest to practise upon any man’s 
failings (= to do something bv taking advantage of) Come , you 
need not (-observe the forms of politeness) 

He stole a match upon him To steal a march \s \.o vanvch \n s. 
covert way, so as to gain an advantage unobserved Q 270 
He had on a trouser (- wore on bis person) He had killed the 
man on the spur of the momeni{;=\xi the excitement of the moment) 

326 Out of 

He is<Out and out a lOg^e ( — a rogue, ctery inch of him 
a thorough-going knave) He had gone so far as \.o\i^outof 
hearing (= beyond the reach of hearing) Your remarks are 
out of place here ( - irrelevant) 1 have been out of sorts the whole 

day (=5shghtly unwell) He talks of his misfortune to everybody 
tn season and out of season {—vtX ?\\ \\vc\ts, no matter whether at 
the proper time or not) He was77 «? it/" (-abashed; 

The immemorial Q 265 
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327 Over Through 

He came overnight (=before night, : ^ on the previous 
-day) He stayed ovcrme/it < “ during the night and till the nevt 
day) I showed him ower your house (** every part of) Is there 
any money or'w ^ (=sremaining) It was not difficult for Han 
io see through me, espei.ially as I was an ineNperienced young mdn 
at the time (=to penetrate into my secret motives and designs) 

1 hate known him thiou^h and t/uouqh (=most thoroughly) 

328 To 

Ten to one, you ■wiUpass - The probability is that you would 
pass The assembled guests dtanf' the host s health To drink io 
a person's healthy or success “To drink while expressing good 
wishes for his health, or success It has been found in some cases 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor is to all intents 
and purposes t'nz Lieutenant Governor (= virtually , for all practi- 
cal purposes) She sang to the Ivre ( = inconsonance to , in har- 
mony with* The play was acted io the life (~tn .ilife-Iike manner) 
He came /o //« wj«w**=He was exactly^punctual m coming He 
was flattered to his ruin ( •• to the extent of) Supper was brought 
m and we fell to (s=began hasiiK and eagerly to eat) He is a 
iTogue io the backbone (s=thorougb every inch of him) 

329 Towards Under Up 

He contributed towards defraying the expenses of cons- 
iructing a hospital for the sick and the mflrm (/oronii/r—with a 
view to assist in defraying) A ship tinder sail ( — with sails spread) 
Goods under ike mark {—inferior to the recognised standard or 
quality) He was very much ( -praised , belauded) He 

IS hard up for funds ( — hard pressed for money) He was laid up 
with fever (*= confined to bed) 

330 "With "WithiD 'Without 

With all his faults llove him ( -m spite of) I soon closed 
with his offer (-accepted) “1 have longed for peace 1 have 
striven for peace , but if my enemies desire war, war they shall 
have, and they shall have it sotth a vengeance " ( — earned to the 
limits of excess) He is 'oiihtn rw// ( = He is so near that he can 
hear, if you call, him) He died ivit/un the heannp of the waves (= 
He died sufficiently near the sea for the waves being heard) He 
reckoned without his host (=sHe made a mistake in his calculation , 
hence, he came to a conclusion not justified bv facts) 
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WORDS FOLLOWED BY 1 W O PREPOSITIONS OR 
MOKE, EXPLAINED AND lLLUSrRA.lED 

331 Abide Adapt Agree 1 

Ans (rtl To abide in n house , a/ a place itn/h a person (•= 
reside) 1 o abide by the consequences of what we do , ^ a deci- 
sion by a ccntnct (-“to submit to a thing patiently) 

Kb) He tried to rtrfn// himself (“to fit) to the surrounding «r- 
cumsiances He is specially adapted foi the post (—qualified for , 
fitted to fill the post) This book is adapted foi Entrance class 
bojs, or adapted to meet then necessities 

(c) I TW/Z/jw/ in thinking he IS not qualified foi the post 
(=am of the same opinion with) He agieed to my ptoposal{ = 
accepted) The\ hare not agree themselves, on the subject 

3 j 2 Absent' Abound Accommodate 

Am (i) He IS now’ absent ftom Calcutta at Burdwaan (=he 
ciistomanlj resides in Calcutta but is now gone to Burdw’an 

(2) The place abounds iiith provisions ( =is copiously supplied 
with) She abounded in admirers (=shad in great quantity) 

(3) Hu \s accommodated mih n good house ( — supplied with 
the con\enience of) You must accommodate j ourself to your cir- 
cumstances (= adapt to , make suitable for 

333 Account Act Advise 

Ans (I ) You must account /o; ( — give reasons for , explain) 
■this to me 

(2) The leopard acts aftei leopard instinct ( =acts according 
•to) He wr/f'rf the dictates of his conscience (=acted accord- 
ing to) The Indians acted upon a genuine instinct in invoking 
•kingly rule In the last winter he or/frf a deep intrigue ( = 
carried out) I acted for him ( =acted on behalf of) He acted ft out 
fear (he did- so because he was under the influence of) The servant 
had to act undct his master’s order 

(3) He rt’rfwjfrfrwZ/r his father (=cousulted) ^^The merchants 
were advised of the rest (= informed of). 

* 334 Advantage Appeal Apply 

An: (I) He has the advantage ovei me in respect of position 
He took advantage of every opportunity (=made use of , turned 
to account) 

(2) Catherine had judgment being passed in 

England (= sought the reversal of J He appealed to thejudge( = 
referred a disputed question to ) agazz/r/the decision of the Munsiff 
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(3) He applied to Government for a Tjost (i e asked the Go 
vernment for it) 

335 Angry Answer Attend 

Am (i) He is angry with me, at m> conduct, for having dis- 
obeyed his orders 

(3) To wwjwrr ( - to be responsible to) a person, yhr one’s 
conduct This does not amwct to my expectations ( - come up to ‘ 
correspond to) A piece of lead may amuer for a pencil ( •» ser\ e 
as , do duty for) 

(3) 1 did not ivhat he said ("= pay attention to) Ser 

vants attend upon him ( •• wait upon) 

336 Antidote Admission Ask 

Am (i) The native snake charmers know of many plants the 
juice of which is an antidote to snake poison (-something counter 
acting the bad effects of) To keep oneself constantly busy is an 
excellent antidote against the formation of bad habits ( - preven 
tive of) 

(2) 1 got the performance (- access to) He got 

admission into the fifth class ( - entrance into) 

(3) AsL counsel 0/ God (-from) Asl for whnte\er %ou 
require, 

337 Anxious Agrue Assist 

Ans (t) He is ainions to please his master ( - eagerly desirous 
of pleasing) He was lery much anxious for reconciliation with his 
brother (-eager for) 1 am very much anxious about the result of 
the examination 

(2) He will argne (bring arguments) against making of a 

new canal You need not argue wii/i a newspaper editor The 
pleader argues for his client's case He was argued into submiss on 
(" persuaded by argument to submit) He me out of m'j 

supper ( - deprived by argument) 

(3) He assisted me in my undertaking '■uith money Canute 
was assisted by the English people in hisjbreign wars 

338 Alight Arrive Attack 

Ans (i) YIq alighted ft out \\Kc\xnji%^ at the hospital The 
bee alighted on a flower 

(2) We arnwrf a small town. Milage, or port We arrive 

a country, large town, street S.C We n/rtw k/>o« a coast We* 

' arrive in a carnage, ship etc 

(3) He was attacked with a disease India was attacked by the 
Moghuls 

^ 3 o 9 Oare Cause Complaint- 

(1) Ram does not ca/lff study (—feel interest in) E\cry 
student -should take care t?/his books 
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(2) What ts> the cause of \ our joy ^ There is no cause fot delay 

13) He has ptefened a cojuplaint against the police I shall 
bring a complaint about it 

340 Complain Concerned Confer 

Ans if) He complains of n pun in tlie chest He complained 
to the magistrate against his ad\cn>aiy 

(2) Ml the prisoners were tp»<« the enme I am very 

much V our progress He was m\ic\x concerned fo> 

the safely of his friend 

(3) The king confoicd with his ministers state affairs 
You will confti a favour on me. 

341 Blmd Concern Concur 

Ans (a) He was blind to his own interests (-> totally unmind- 
ful oQ He was blind /uthe consequences of his imprudent act 
He was blind of one eye. 

(b) He was cotucniedjor the safetj of his fnend ("aiiMOus for) 
Hverjbodj the affair was punished (c= implicated) I 

have no concern in ^\e matter ( = interest) lam concerned at his 
losses (=>'in\ious owing to' 

(<•) I concui it’ith that person in the v icw he has taken of the 
matter 1 do not concur in /ns opinion 

342, Allied. Annoyed Aspire 

Ans (0 ‘The noble stranger is closclj w///z the queen 
Charles w.ns sumamed the Bold, or the Audacious, for his courage 
was allied to rashness and frenz) 

(2) 1 am annoyed loit/i him at his conduct 

(3) He aspires aftci forbidden knowledge ( — pants after, is 
.ui\ Otis to obtain) \\ illiam did now asp re to the English ciown 
(-desire with cngcriKb-) 

343. Beg Blush Careless 

Ans (1) 1 Aj,-- nothing of vou Ihe old man begs fot bread 

12) She blit sited at the mention of her lover’s name Blush for 
shame, je wretches ' 

(3) He takes the law into Ins own hands, caulcss of conse- 
quences (-heedless, without waiting to think what the con- 
sequences of such an act would be) He is careless about the risk 
he runs I — indifferent to) 

344 . Chaige Compete Clothed. 

Ans (i) The ship was charged wzi'// cargo (—loaded with) 
He was ftv/// immorality (-accused ofi 1 he failure is to 

be charged to m> bad luck (“attributed to) 

(21 I competed soith him foi a pnza 

(3; Jhis man was clot'ied in white garment That man is 
clothed seith shame 
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345 Confide Compare Commumoate 

A»s (i) Confide tn uu uid 1 will try to help you ( — repbse in 
me) The management of the affiir w'as confided /o me {•‘I wn’i 
entrusted with the manao'ement) \ person confides a thing to 
another 

12) We compatc one thing to another for the purpose of point 
ing out lescinblancc. Thus, anger ma\ be compared to fire. \\ e 
compare one thing with another to point out difiTcrcnces or a con 
trast Thus we sa> — He is a lamb when compared with a haughty 
petson like Harendra 

(3) \ person is said to communicate an information or a secret 

to another I could not communicate with j on on the subject ( = 
exchange opinions) 

346 Consideration Correspond. Count 

Am (1) He gi\c me fifty rupees consideration of 
of rewarding or remunerating me for) m\ scrxices He has no 
constdei aiion Joi mj feelings (“he iloes not cire for) (Pf is used 
when speaking of a thing , for when of a person or his feelings) 

t2) I cotiespondcd '<ctth him about his business prospects ( ■= 
held communication b> letters with) 1 he fins of fish 
to our hands and feet ( = resemble) N B “When this \ erb means 
to hold communication bj letter, it I ikes with before persons, and 
about before things , when it means to resemble, or agree to, it is 
followed b) and sometimes, «7/// ” lA Uoidtc 

^3) ^ou iiiav count on in> protection (=rel> or reckon on) 
Q 248 A and 2$i J' 1 he first two \ cars of \ our service will not 
count towaids pension (/ < will not be included in the penod of 
pensionable service) His influence counts for a great deal (“is 
considered) 

347 Consist Diffei Disappoint 

4 m ti) True politeness consists //; considei mg other’s feelings 
( = is comprised m) The furnituiet<7//r/j/'r/f<^ chairs and tables only 

(2) lo differ Jrom \iQ\m\\Vc a person in opinions 

I dtffc with the gentleni in on this point ( — am at \ariance with) 

(3) A person is s iid to be disappointed of a thing when he can 

not get It. A person is said ‘o be disappointed in a thing when he 
has got It, but finds that it docs not come up to his expectations 
He was disappointed ij/" the prize. I am disappointed 2;/ mj new 
friend 1 

348 Cut Die Dispute 

Ans (1) We cut do^vn a large pcepul tree (“felled) The 
circle of life is cut up into segments (-dnided) A tailor cuts out 
a coat from a web of cloth (“shapes by cutting) We cut off com- 
munication w ith him ( - brought to an end) Cut this bamboo to 
pieces Cut the mango in half 
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(2) M\ nephew dudjfom the eficcts of a fall “ Many women 
jn India die for the c\ccs5>i\c grief at the dc ilh of their husbands ’ 
Men someiiines r/ft hunger, sometimes of % wound The other 
da\, a child almost p/" fright in this street Some men oj 
diseases some men du 5»word, famine, pestilence or poison 

/} “ 0 / IS generally used before the cause of natural death , 
i3 used before weapons causing death ’ The practice of giving 
alms is> fast dying ottt (= disappearing gradualh) 

(3) loitli other persons on or about something 
Pisa dispiitis 'A'ltk Florence the birth of Galileo These men 
diifittid about their 1 indinarks 

349 Disqualified Engaged Enter 

Air (i) You arc d‘fqiialtjiid for this scholarship He was 
disquahfied fioni competing at the Civil Service E\ainmntion 
K B From is used before words th it indicate acting, competinq, 
appl) mg etc for is used before such vv ords as post, scliolarshp ett 

(2; He is tn business ( =busv ir> \ii:citgagtd him- 

self at fifteen shillings a week to an aitoniev (*=vvas apprenticed to 
or bound to) She was /<> this >outhfiil hero (-promised 

III nnrri.ige to) “Hit eves of all men were tiigagid with the sad 
sptel icle” (-oeciipitd l>v > 

(3) 1 enUnd upon offiie on thefiiteenth October 1894 ( -joined) 
The\ entered nto an agreement He soon ciittrea (or, eiiteied into) 
the house but found that his fnend h id left 

350 Familiar Indignant Indebted 

Am The subjexl is fiuntliai to me I am juimliar li.ith the 
subjecL I am not familiar 101th him 

(rt) i am iiuLbtcd in a large sum of money to themonev- 
lendcr 

If) 1 mi him rt/ his impertinent conduct 

351 PaiL Pail Glad. 

Alls (ij Ihc bojs hnd/ai/idin English He tried to stab 
me, but failtd o/his object 

(2) He^/Zawwwg- thieves \lc\andcr /I the Persians 
(—attacked) He fill into a doze of sleep He fell to vvnting 
again ( = applied himself to) His project jell thiou^h in his hands 
(-came to nothing) Why hos\vs fallen fiom his allegiance (- 
revolted) 

(3) I am our recover) from such a dangerous illness 

I amiyticf cyan opporttmil) of obliging jou (-filled with joy on 
account of) 

352 Greedy Grieve Impatient 

A/is (i) Ht. was griedy of praise (=vchementl\ desirous 
of) He IS greedy after •qyixo 
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(2) Griei'c no\.fai me. He was much^fyf</rt/my Icaunghim 

(3) The bo) s of the last class are unpatient foi going home. 

He was vnpatient at the delay made by the servant (“fretful 
under) The Afghans are oj control (“uncasv under) 

He IS impatient tnidci the burden 

353 Inform. Influence Introduce 

Am (’) Telegrams from England mfoim us o/a rise in 
the price of sil\er linfonued against a pickpocket (“lodged 
a complaint m the police against) 

(2) Ihe pnnting machine has a ^rcat mflutnu upon the 
spread of knowledge. The Queen eserciscs no influence flrvr the 
Parliament I ha\e no influence with your master, or I could ha\e 
spoken to him for vour promotion 

(3) 1 shall introduce you to mj friend (i c take you to my 
fnend and tell him who or what vou arc) Wit inti oduced me into- 
the room and then left me 

354 Liable Result Subject 

Alts (a) Man Kltable to error (“subject to) Hp \% liable 
foi my debts (“responsible for 

% The accident which lesultcd pom (“was caused bj) 
Han’s carelessness is hkel> to result in his sert'ant’s death ( “gue 
rise to , end in the scia ant’s death) 

(f) This IS the subject of inquirj (“the subject into which 
"inquirj is being made) This is a subject for inquirx (“fit for) 

355 Intrude Invest Lavish 

Am (i) I ha\ c charged him w ith w/p mj garden 

(“Cntenng without permission into) I ha\c no intention to 
intrude upon jou or jour time (“encroach upon) 

(2) He has been inveskd with the powers of a fiist class magis- 
trate (“furnished with, gi\en the priMlcge of e\ercismg) He 
is readj to in^vst his money tit these shares (“spend in) 

(3) He was /flwj// 0/ moncj r« theatrical and other amuse 
ments (“profuse oQ He is very' lavish in his expenditure 

356 LeveL Move Need 

Alts (t) Wz levelled his sc\crc remarks the \ ices of the 
age (“pointed to) The mud walls had long been levtlhd with 
the earth ( “brought to the same level with) 

(2) He was moved with pity <»/the sight of his dog’s death I 
was moved by his entreat j He was moved to tears 

(3) All men have need of prayer ( “occasion for) There is no 
needfot j our going to Calcutta For is used before a w ord indi- 
cating doing a thiiiq 

357 Occupied. Possessed Proceed 

Ans (i) The whole day was trifles Ten years 

were ocatpted in the siege of Troy 
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(2) I gi\e jou all I am possessitiof What has po^stsscd you 
wilh this idea ’ 

(3) ‘Ml mv studies /m ftom the sallies of passion rather 
than from the preference of sound reason ( •» began or rose from) 
In any inquirj' be careful to ptouai on right pnnnples He 
•ordered the masons to ptoceed lotth their work Let us now 
proceed to another part of the building 1 am constrained to 

(-take steps against) him m a court of justice for 
the rcco\ erj of this debt 

358 Adjourn Reconcile 

Ans (i) The meeting was <1/^0/// 5 o’clock ne\t batur- 
•daj fot a week. 

(2) Rtconctlc -oitli , to We are ttconciltd to persons m'xA to 
things He was reconciled to his former enemy only after the 
lapse of seven vears “Merej, encouraging thought tcconulcs 
man /o Ax /<>/ ” In the above cases, /o /o»«to lestore to 
friendship, union or harmonj reiotuilc a thins; with another 

when we make them consistent with each other Thus we 
maj correctlv saj — Ins actual conduct could not be icionciled with 
his profession (-showai as consistent with) 

359 Profuse Ready Regard 

Ans (i) All the gossips had been profuse of gifts i « lavish of) 
He IS profuse in apologies 

(2) He was eloquent, intrepid, and icadv of invention Ml was 
now lead} /fraction (—arranged for) The jury wais ready with 
Its verdict (•■in a completed state with respect to) 

(3) He has no regai d for AXi\ law human or divine I shall 
consult him with regard to the c\amination {To used m phrases 
With regal d to, in regard to i^c.) 

360 Relation Repose Respect 

lilt (i) 1 spoke to him in nlation to his rondiu U The 
jinsoner his no itlation with the judge What is the t elation 
aetween mind and body ^ 

(2) The we mod soldiers ripondon the bare ground I iiposcd 
the utmost faith in him 

(3) We cannot have any /tx/>tt.'_/57r immoiai! people fnres- 
/rt/ this business you are right Little need be said with let- 
pCLt to his conduct 

jbi Satisfied. Search Slave 

Ans (I) He IS quite xrt//j/?£vf Tw/Zz his income I have satis- 
fied mjsclf, by inquirj, of the truth of the storj 

(2) Scaiih into all the details of the subject He was tt.aich- 
ing afttr happiness (/ e attempting to obtain it) \o man needs 
to seat eh for misery in this world of ours (=seek for , make inquiry' 
as regards) Starch out truth (—seek till you find) I am travelling 
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for 1 long time «/■ the sicred temple He made a <;caic 7 c 

fot (or after) his sen ant 

(3) He IS rt j/ltK/e fo (-“Completely under the dominion oO his- 
passions He is the slave of his passions 

362 Wait Deal Prevail 

Avs (0 I him at his office f '“like a semnt) I 

7 oatteii ybr him full three hours at his office — Note To ‘ii/nrf for 
does not contain the idea of tnfertottiy implied in irntf upon 

(3) He deals in tea (-ne is a tea merchant) deals in 
politics ( =has to do nith) “I will deal well with thee ” (“=treat) 

(3) You prcvailtd upon me to consent to j our going to England 
(“pereuaded) "iou prevathd ovei me in the matter ( = gained 
the supei lontj o\ er) 

363 Sloiv Smile Stare 

Ans (i) \ou areren j/otw ^ speech 1 am \en j/oti' mj 
work The horse is very slo 7 tf in motion 

(2) May heal cn jwi///? our labours f— be far curable to) He 
smiled at the compliment and turned away Fortune smiled af 
him in all his undettakings 

N B “At IS used when a slight contempt is meant to be 
expiessed , on, when something countenanced, faioured, or 
ehcouraged ” 

(3) The infant would stare at the mighti man brought down to 
his own leiel The proiasions ran out and death staled the gairison 
in the fate ( = was imminent to) 

364 Succeed Tired. Use 

Ans (r) He succeeded m the arduous undertaking Ihe 
iMarquis will succted to the dukedom at his father’s death The 
ministn of the Duke of Grafton came to an end and was succeeded 
hi that of North (=follow'ed b\) 

N B “To IS used of a thing, by of a person S>urceed be 
successful ” 

(2) He IS tired of remaining idle He is tired 101th his ride 
I am tiiea to death (1 e exccssivelv weary) 

(3) \\ hat IS the use of buying this book ’ There is no use in 
buiing It, since I hare no use for it 

365 Vexed Victim. Warn. 

Ans (i) M'e are a person rt/ what he does 

(2) He IS the v/c/rw intemperance He is ava/zw fo his 
oiiai folly 

(3) I lonrihd him of the risk he was running f =» cautioned 
against) When I first came to Calcutta, my friends loarncd me 
against pick-pockets 
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EXVMPLES OF NOUNS FOLLOWED B\ A.PPROPRIATE 
366 PREPOSITIONS 

Abhorrence — ^The ’lories Iia\e an msimctwG abhonevcc of 
inno\atiQns (“great hatred oQ 

Accordance — I did not do it m accoj dance with the rules 
Affection — He has no affection foi hts relatives 
Alli ance — France made an alliance with Spain ( = union with) 
Antipathy — ^They had an old /<? Whigs (“natural 

ueision fori 

Appetite — Now I ha\e no food (“Strong desire 

01 cra\ mg for) 

Aspiration — He was filled with aspnations after renown (“a 
noble or high desire for) 

Attendance— He is regular in his attendance at school We 
aie to remain in attendance upon the queen in the great hall (—in 
the act of w'aiting on, or attending) ' 

Capacity — He has a capanty for learning (“quickness in 
icquinng) 

Confidence — I ha\e confitle-nce in you (-belief in youi powei) 
Contrast — What a contrast vou are to John ' (-a picture of an 
opposite kind , said in disparagement of a person) 

Control — I have no lonirot ovci his movements (“ I cannot 
check him in what he does) 

Dehght — He take r great debffit in reading historv' (“is spe- 
cialb fond of) 

Desire — A desite fot riches is natural to us 
Dislike — He has a great dislike to hard work (-^a strong 
aversion for) 

Distrust — 1 hive gieat distrust in him (“hardly any faith) 
Endeavour — His tndi avows aftei happiness ( — efforts after) 
Envy — He spoke of Ram’s em>y at Han’s success 
Exception — These are exceptions to the general rule 
Fondness — His fondness fot sarcasm gels him constantly 
into trouble (-addiction to) 

Hope — He has hopes of success — he hopes for success 
Incentive — “The words of the service ceased to be aids and 
incentives to holv life” { — stimulus to) 

Libel — He fancied the aiticle to be a hbel on himself (“mali- 
cious reflection) 

Liking — 1 have taken ve liLiig to yoa I hav'e a great 
fot plaj 

Mart3T— You are a matiyt to duty ( — sacrificing vour life for 
the sake of) 

Necessity — ^There is no tieussify fot an additional master 
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Parody — This is a farody on (or of) Milton (caricature of a 
poem of Milton’s) 

Passion — He has a great pastion fot angling ( = is passion 
ately fond of) 

Precatition — For all my precaiiftons against failure I was 
unsuccessful 

Prejudice — The common lawyers ha\e a picjudite against 
all other professions (=ill-feelirig against) 

Pretext — Pretexts fo) a quarrel were easily found (^excuses) 
Pnde— He fades pride m his success («=is proud of his 
success) 

Pursuance — I gave him fi\e rupees ;« 0/ his re- 
quest («in compliance with) 

Result — The results of the Entrance examination are out 
Shame — He feels great shame at his failure in the examination 
Slur — This accusation is a slur on the whole nation ( = stain on) 
Spite — He //Of a great spite against me (= cherishes ill feelings 
against) 

Sympathy — He had no sympathy for the interests of his 
own nation He has no sympathy with his fellows 

Trust — Have trust tn him (“faith m his qualities or powers) 
Variance — We are at variance with each other (“in disagree- 
ment with) 

Want — 1 am suffering from want of inonej 
Zest — He has a great zest foi pleasure (=has an eager 
relish for) 


CHAPTER VI. 

EX\MPLES OF \DJECTIYES FOLLOWED BY APPRO- 
367 PRI\TE PREPOSITIONS 

Adequate — My means are not orfrywo/l? /<? my wants (“suffi- 
cient to meet) 

Adverse — The interests of the cultivator are not really adverse 
to the interests of the Zamindar (“opposed to) 

A&aid — He is afraid q/' ghosts 

A^eeable — It is not a^teeable to my taste (“congenial to) 
Alien — “It IS not enough for us to be able to sav that nothing 
of human interest is alien to us” ( “ foreign to) 

Ambitious — Almost all men are ambitious of becoming 
wealthy (“greatly desirous of) 

^alogous— This is analogous to that (-similar to) 
Apprehensive — Appiehensive of attack, Lakshman Sen fled 
to Jagannath (-feanng an attack) 
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Appropriate — The speecli of the chairman nas appropriate 
io the occasion (=> suited to) 

Assidiiotis — She was ^er> assiduous in all her duties («dili* 
:geni in) 

Averse — He is arterse io anything like hard work(= disin- 
clined to) 

Avrare— I am well tWrtJt /?/■ the danger he is running ( = am 
fulh conscious of) 

Capable — He is not capable of such a mean act (=he is aboie 
such meanness) 

Careful — We should be careful of wdiat w e sav against another 
Q 343 

Cautious — Be lauiious of gi\mg offence (=> careful against 
needlessi} ofiending) 

Clear — ihe street is now carts {«= free from the pre- 

sence of) 

Common — Hunger and thirst arc A; man and beast 

‘('=are the common characteristics oO 

Compatible — ^That fact is not compatible with his innocence 
<= consistent with) 

Conmeteut— He is competent for ^\s post (= qualified for) 
Conudent— He is confdent of success (=sure oO 
Congenial— This place is not congenial to mv health 
(“Suited to) 

Contrary— Your arguments are quite contiaiy to reason 
<= opposed to) 

Covetous — He IS lovetous of gam (= inordinately desirous of> 
Deaf— He is A; all advice (“he does not listen to, or care 

for, an) adi ice) 

Desirous — He is \er\’ desirous of a good name 
Destitute — He is now /ArjAA//"^ of all means of li\ing (“Utterly 
in w ant of) 

Destructive — E\cessi\c drink is destructive of health 
(“destro\s) 

Detrimental — It is deii tihenfal to )our interests that he 
should oppose )ou for the appointment ( “prejudicial to 
against) 

D^oid— He IS <itt/«rf<7/'religious feelings (“Utterlv wanting in) 
"^^®rent — His religious opinions are different from mine. 
Dimdent — “ His mother was diffident of her personal merit, 
but she had great energy of principle ’ (“distrustful of) 

Distrustful — “These men are so distrustful of their own 
merits, that all fondness towards them put them out of countenance” 
(“w inting in confidence in) 

^ <^m) success (“in doubt about) 

Dull — He IS dull of hearing (“short of) 

Eager — He is cac^ei for praise (anxious to) 

Bbgrible — He is not eli^blt y?7r the appointment ( = qualified for) 
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Emulous — He is emulous of renown ( = eager to equal, or 
excel, others in' 

Envious — I am tiwwus of success 
Equal — This triangle is equal to that, in area 
Essential — Good health is e<^senUnl to one’s happiness(*= indis 
pensablv necessara to) 

Even — 1 shall henceforth try to be even luiih my enemies (—to 
make up diffeienccs nitli) 

Exempt— No one is ctc/«//y>o/// suffering and deca\ ( = free 
fiom) 

Fearful — I am fearful of the results of mv rashness (-grcatlv 
in fear of the evil results of) 

Fertile— His brain is fertile in expedients ( - abounds in) 
Fond— Children are fond of sweetmeats 

Forei^ — ^What vou say is feneiiin to the point at issue ( =not 
at all applicable to) 

Free — No man is fret front faults 

Frmtftil — A man is fruitful m resources who has them ready 
at hand ("fertile' 

Fruitless — His labour was fruitless of anv good result (—not 
productive oO 

Pull — ^This man ts full of vitality and energy ( - has in full 
measure) 

Hopeful — He is hopeful of success ( - he has great hopes of 
success , he strongly hopes for) 

Hostile — The Puritans were nerer /o monarchy ("ini- 
mical to) 

HI —Ram IS tU of (or, xuitli) fever 

Indifferent — Budhist seeks to be fo pleasure or 

pain ( = perfectly unmindful of) 

Indispensable — Good books are indispcnsabk to the acquire 
ment of knowledge (—absolutely necessary to) 

Insensible — He is insensible to sh.ime (—lost to all feelings 
of shame) 

Intent— He seems intent upon my rum or disgrace ( -bent 
upon) 

feelevant — Your arguments are irrelevant to the question 
(—not at all applicable to) 

Inespeotive — The kindness of God is open to all n lespective 
of colour and creed (-without anv reference toi 

Jealous — E\ ery one inaj not be jealous of his neighbour 
(-envious of the good fortune of) 

Lame — The white o\ was lame of one leg 
Lax— We are lax in our principles ( -not strict in followang) 
Level— The conqueror made that beautiful palace level with 
the ground (-he pulled it dotvn , he letelled it to the ground' 
Liable — He is liable to imprisonment for a month (-has done 
something likely to bring down on him the punishment of) 
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Material — PLun dealings nre the success in any 

business ( ». \ erv necessary' to) 

Nattiral — Kindness was naltnal /r> the good man (■» he was 
inturall\ kind) 

Neglectful — No mother is nee^lectful of her son 
Negligent — He was alwa^s na^heettf w his duties 
Notorious — Some men are notonons fot then bad conduct 
Observant — You should ohscrxHvit of xom. master’s wishes- 

( *-\ou should watch and minister to) 

Open — The hermits’ cottage o/tn /p all men («=ga\e an 

equal w'elcome to all) 

Parallel — Draw a str light hn^fmnUcl to another straight line 
Paramount — Moral consideiations arc pniainouvt to all other 
lonsiderations (« superior to) 

Peculiar — The CfSSte s\ stem is now pecuhnt to the Hindus 
{ = it IS a special feature of the Hindus alone* ^ 

Pemtent — \ ou should be penitent for \ our f.iults vou should 

repent of) 

Poor — I am \ery pool in meinorv ("I have a weak memoiy) 
Popular — Pericles was popttlat •ivtth the majority of the 
Athenians (-=lo\ed b\) 

Preeminent — “\ou xixa pn-ennnent about. \ our neighbours 
in wealth” (»y'ou stand conspicuottslv above) 

Prejudicial — Random reading is rather prcjudntal than 
idvantagcous to mental development (“injurious to) 

Preparatory — Her request was onh picparatoiy to ulterior 
measures ( == introductorv' to , it paved the wav foi) 

Productive — "Virtue is ptodiutive of happiness f = it leads to) 
Prone — The heart of man is pi one to follv and ev il ( = in- 
c lined toi 

Pursuant— “I his epitaph of a holv man is w<t;// / i? some 
passage m the Holv Scripture” ("in accordance with) 

Qmck— The dog is quuJ at hearing ( ■=> it has a sensitive ear 
which catches sounds quicklv) 

Peckless — He is tickless of ykhvo. nnv^happen (“heedless of) 
Pemiss — He IS lemiss w discharging his dutv ( “he neglects 
his duties) 

l^mote — ** Remote fiom cities, his lovely' mansion lay'” 
Replete — He made a speech lephie ivith good sense and good 
humour ("full oQ ^ 

Repugnant— “Your doctime is tepns^nant to the whole history' 
(“hostile to , inconsistent with) 

— rile meadow was rich in harvest (“abounding in) 

Rid— He n tid of tint bad habit (“has freed himself from) 
Sangmne — If Surry was sanguine of any good resul' he was 
undeceived (“confident of) 

Sensible — I am quite Jc/rjr/5/c of all your kindness (“Ifullv 
.ippreciatc) 
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Short— I am very short o/hearing (-deficient in the power oO 
Sick — 1 am stck of'\\\s flatterj ( — disgusted with) 

Sohoitous— I am soltafous of a. leply from you (-eager to 
hear) 

Sorry — I am sony fo> what has happened 
Subsequent —I received your reply subsequent to the date of 
tny second letter ( — after) 

Subversive — This measure is subversive of the Government 
(—destructive of , calculated to upset or overturn) 

Sufficient — Suffiaent for the day is the evil thereof (-it is 
enough for us to concern ourselves with our immediate duties 
without trying to provide against what may come in the remote 
future) 

Suspicious — He is suspicious of my intentions ( —he suspects 
ime of entertaining wrong intentions) 

Synonymous — ‘Cause’ is apparently synonymom totih ‘reason’ 
(=of the same meaning with) 

Tenacious — “He was proudly tenacious of his hereditary rights 
and dignities” (=he held or clung fast to) 

Vam — That man is very vain o/'his wealth 
Void — This man seems void of common sense (— utterlv want 
ing in) 

Weaiy — The soldiers were ‘loeaiy nf marching (-weary by 
reason of Tong marches) 

Worthy — ^The labourer is worthy of his hire (—fully de- 
serving of) 

Zealous — Every Roman citizen was scaious foi honour 
(-eagerly engaged in work likely to bring) 


CHAPTER VII. 

PARTICIPLES FOLLOWED BY APPROPRIATE 
368 PREPOSITIONS 

Absorbed — The w oman sat on the ground absorbed itt her 
gnef (=so fully pre-occupied by reason of grief as to be incapable 
of know ing what was going on outside, or about her) 

Accompamed — He came to the meeting accompanied bv 
his fnend 

Acquamted — I am ^vell acquainted with Ram 
Accordm^ — I came to your house according to \ oui order 
(=in mirsuance of , in compliance with) 

Affli cted — He is afflicted with blindness (—suffering from the 
-evils of) 

Alarmed — Alicipsa, alarmed at Jugartha’s growing reputation 
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hoped to get nd of him m some distant war (=fillcd with fear of 
ha\mg to lose something) 

Akenated — He is Ins father (= he has grown 

cold towards his father^ 

Amazed — “Sir PiU started back his wife’s display 

of \igour” (=fined with astonishment) 

Ashamed — He is now as/tanud of his misconduct 
Bent — The two bojsare oft bmi on mischief (“determined on 
doing bome mischief) 

Born — He is bon of noble parents 

Committed — ^The* prisoner was committed to the Sessions 
(“Ordered to take his trial at) 

Composed — His anin toinposid of \xdixa\x^ onij (=made 

up oQ 

Contented — He is contcnhd Ttnth his own foilunc. 
Contrasted — In one respect Rasselas is cunoush conttasted 
uit/i Candide t=set in opposition, sons to bring out the difierence). 
Delighted — How delighted the clnld is with his tojs 
Destmed — God has destined him for a far higher position than 
he now holds (“appointed it that he should hold a far ^Lc.) 
Entangled — He was entangled in thickets and brakes 
Hardened — He is hanhmd against misfortunes (“is not sen- 
sibh affected b\ the blows of) 

Immersed— He is now immctsed m politics and literature 
(“deepK engaged m) 

Imphcatea — I was not iiHpInatcd m the robberj (“in any 
wa\ in\ol\ed in the affair) 

Inchned — I am now imlincd to sleep 

Infected — I am m fated li.ith a disease (“tainted with it, but 
K has not i et dev eloped) 

Infested — I never saw a place so infested with nits (“troubled 
vvith> 

Interested— 1 am verv much intciested in tlie affair (“I have 
some interest / c something to gam or lose, dircctlv or mdirectlj, 
on account of the affair) 

Inured— He had been for a long time inured to hardships 
(“accustomed to hardships bj evposure or practice) 

Lost — He 15 lost to all sense of honor (“insensible to) 

Obliged — I shall be very much jou if jou send me 

the book asked bv beaier 

Qualified — He is not well qualified for the post (“fitted for) 
Quartered — ^The soldiers wexa quartered on the townspeople 
(“distributed among, with a view to be accommodated with board 
and lodgings) 

R-evenged — We are lezvnged on our enemies (= has taken 
rev enge on) 

Sparmg — \ou aie not sparing v our monev (“jou freely 
spend your monej ) 
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Steeped — “Thej Were steeped in the dullness of official 
Jethargy” ( “ sunk m , filled with) 

Veiled — The town is vcikd in smoke ( = to\ered with) 
Versed— He is well vetsedtn mathematics (=he is leirned or 
proficient in) 

Wanting — Some of the best and ablest of men are ivatiUti^ 
in l ict (“deficient in) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

VERBS hOLLOWED BY A.PPROPRIATE 
369 PREPOSn IONS 

Acquiesce — 1 cannot acquiesce in such unjust dem inds (“test 
s>atished with ) 

Acquit — rile pnsoner is acquitted of the charges brought 
ag nnst him (- decl 11 ed b\ a judge as free Irom) ' 

Admit — His. conduct admits of no excuse (—allows oQ 
Allude — *1 his is not the man to w hom I alluded ( - referi cd) 
Apply — lie applied to the secietary for a tcachership 
Arnve — When does the mail train attive at Howiah ? 
Assure— I assure you of safety («=-give >ou my assurance 01 
confident belief that >ou would be safe) 

Avail — He is going down to Calcutta, and 1 must avail mjselt 
41 J this oppoitunity to seno my son home (“take advantage of) 
Bear — 1 cannot 6car vjith his violent temper (“tolerate) 
Believe — Believe in the holy books 
Bestow — A sum was bestowed upon the poor fellow 
Beware — Beware of evil company (“be on your guaid 
against) , 

Boast — Do not boast of success (“be proud of) 

Bimg — 1 will bnn^ you /o your ( = make } ou feel that 

you were wrong in )our conduct) 

Buy- 1 bought this book of 1 hacker, Spink &. Co 
Oare — He does not cate fot suci ess 

Coincide — Your views coincide with mine (“are the same as) 
Cheat — He cheated me of my money 

Comment — Comment on the passage quoted (=make critical 
notes on) 

Compensate — He compensated me fot the trouble I took on 
his behalt (“lemunerated) 

Comply — He did not comply with my request (= carry out), 
Congratulate — The Parliament congt atulated the king on his 
accession ( “ wished much joy to the king) ' 

Conveige — “Farmers were seen issuing from their houses and 
convcrq^ing to the point of meeting” ( = tending or proceeding to) 
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Decide— He has deaded upon the course he should adopt 
determined on) / 

Delibeiate — Yesterday we hotly this matter 

(= discussed) 

Demand— I demanded of Ram fifty rupees which his brothei 
had borrowed from me (= claimed as of rigfht) 

Demur — He should have demuncd /tithat estimate (= objected 
to , he hesitated fiom accepting) 

Depend — I must depend upon him for the means of livelihood 
Despair — ^You should not ^et despair of success 
Determine — The Sikhs ddetmtncd upon war 
Dip — Do not dip your hand tn hot water 
Dispense — I Ime dispensed wtf/i his services (= done away 
with) , 

Dispose — Do not dispose of your money in such an uniegu 
lated maniici (—spend or gi\e away) 

Bncroach — “They showed no disposition xoentioach upon the 
royal prerogati\e” ( = sei/eon the rights 01 privileges of the king) 
Dnlist — He w is enlisUd tn the army (■= enrolled) 
jElxcel — Y{e.e\tclled /« ciicket and football 
Sixpostulate — My fatliei exposiulaied with me upon mv going 
to set (“ reasoned earnestlv with me on the impropriety of my 
conduct) 

Hanker — He//<i;/X«j afiei wealth( = longs for) 

Hope — He hopes foi success See Q j66 
Import — Almost all the necessaiies ol life, except food, aie now' 
impotiid into India from England (brought from a foreign country) 
Include — \s included the list of members 
Inculcate — iih the same emphasis Louis imulcates the like 
habit his son (—enforces by ficquent admonitions; 

Infuse — We infuse life, energy 01 courage into a man («= pom 
It into his heart as it weie) 

Inveigle — Ihe wild tribes were inveigled into the wais of the 
x\ hue men ( — enticed into) 

Involve — He IS /« seiious difficulties (—beset with, 

he has got into trouble) 

Judge — She is w-ise as far as 1 can judt^e of h&r 
Listen — Listen to my w ords 

Meditate— He is meditating upon the goodness of God 
( = deeply contemplating) 

Meet— His conduct wc/ with the w-arm approbation of all 
(— received) 

Muse— He muses over his past wrongs (-thinks closely ovei) 
Object— He does not object to the proposal (-oppose)* 1 

Part— I cannot part with this ring (-gne away final Ij, or 
for a time) 

Part^e — We paitooh of the dinner with oui worthy friend 
<-eat} 
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Penetrate— The traveller pencUaled into the depths of the 
forest ( = entered I 

Persevere — Persevere tn your attempts and you v, ill succeed 
Persist — He persists tn annoying his master (» continues la 
the practice of) 

Plunge — Ihe horse plung^ed into the ri\er and swam .across 
Prepare — Boys are preparing for the esammation 
Protest — He protested ac'canst the injustice of the decision 
^ — raised his voice against) 

Pry — Do not pry into the secrets of others (»■ ti") to discover^ 
fiom mere cunositv) 

Belapse — He relapsed into his old habits ( fell back into} 
Remonstrate — I remonstrated with m> friend about his con- 
duct (-reasoned strongly on the inipropnetv of his conduct) 
■Repent— He npented op his past wicked conduct 
Repme — ^The women did not repine at their lot (—murmur at r 
feel discontent for) 

Require — 1 require this of you (/ c, want >ou to do this) 
Resort — Never resort to mean tricks to accomplish your pur- 
pose ( - take to , have recourse to) 

Revel — The Nabab was fancied sccunt\ in Mur- 

shidabad (“Carousing in a stale oO 

Rob -The dacoits robbed him of his mone) 

Subsist — In India, the majority of the people subsist upon 
^egetablc food (=li\e upon) 

Sympatbise — I syrnpathist sincerelj mt/i vou in your 
afflicuon 

Trust — Trust tn the Lord and do good 

■Qpbraid — Do not upbraid me rvith foolishness (“charge 
me with) 

Urge — He urged this matter upon m) notice (—piominently 
bro^ht It to my notice) 

"vie — The two friends vie with each other in their eftorts to- 
help the poor man (—strive for supcriont} ) 


CHAPTER IX 

THE MORE IMPORTANT PHRASE -PREPOSI LIONS 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED 

370 Explain and illustrate the meanings of the following 
expressions (1889) —Of course, long since, after all, no- 
soonei than , on the whole , at best , at least 

Ans This book is designed for the use of onl> Entrance 
candidates , of eoitrse, if others are so good as to read it, the 
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author cannot have any possible objection (=»bj the ver> nature 
of things) I can’t understand hovv he could confound a recent 
event like that, with one that had happened ««« (=long 
ago) “Marriages between persons of different classes are fo/ig' 
since obsolete among the Hindus” — Maynt Foi the phrase — 
afia a/f, see g 319 For no sooner than, see Q 116 He has 
these defects no doubt , but he has certain guahties of head and 
heart to recommend him , so that on the whole, I don’t think he 
will make a bad Government serv'ant (=taking all things into 
consideration) 

aU is a phrase expressing emphasis usually found in 
negative sentences’’ — Me Mot die I don’t think he is going* to 
help 50U at all Will he help you at all ^ For the phrase at the ' 
best, see Q 250 He promised to help me w ith fiftj rupees at least 
(=»if not with any larger sum of money) 

37t Frame sentences introducing the following expressions — 
In point of , at the point of , to the point , in virtue of, 
on a large scalo , to aU appearance 

Am In foint of learning, there were few who were his supe* 
nors(*“in aspect of) In a few minutes, he was taken violently 
sick and was at the point of death (“on the verge of) His 
arguments are weighty and always to the always bearing 

upon the question under discussion relevant to the subject) In 
virtue of the many admirable qualities of head and heart with 
which he was endowed, he found himself m a position to command 
the respect and esteem of many ( = in consequence of , through 
the force of) 

^ Preparations were made on a large scale for the reception of the 
pnnee (“extensively) He was perfectly aware that bnbery' was 
practised rt scalt. by his brother officers (“extensively) 

\\i\s to all appearance ns \\\ 5 G as he was bold (“apparently , 
so far as could be guessed from the outside) 

372 Construct sentences with the following — On no ac- 
count , for aU that , on the average , m fact 

Ans On no account cnxi fallow to leave the examination-hall 
now, unless at the same time you agree to give up your paper (= not 
for nxiy, even the greatest of reasons) “ 1 know that Mr 'Thomas 
Parr lived to be a hundred and sixty vears old But for all that, 
three score and ten is the age of man” (“notwithstanding anything 
to the contran) See Q 171 He could walk on the average, 
fourteen miles a day Their income on the azvt age, is \ery low 
(“ on an estimate of the tnean value) This book gives you the 
broader facts and principles of grammar, furnishes you with ex- 
planation of the more important idiomatic phraseological expres- 
sions in common use, treats of the subject of Composition pretty 
fairly — in fact deals with ev ery thing that an Indian student of 

16 
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English preparing for the Entrance E\imination is required to be 
familiar with (-=tn truth , to state the whole truth) 

373 Explain and illustrate the meanings of —To the last , 
at last, no matter, m the face of, on the face of, 
face to face , long and short , at the longest 

Atis To the last, his intellect letained all its keenness and 
vigour (»= to the end , till the last moment of his life) The hero 
fell covered with wounds, bravely fighting / 7 /f The Kajput 
troops, though they met with a stubborn resistance from the 
enemy, were at last able to crush them altogether (-at the end, 
after having had to encountei resistance or difficulties) He must 
do It, no matter w hether he likes it or not In the face of facts 
like these It IS childish to argue that the result enough to have 
been different (—in spite of) His objection was on the face of tt 
absurd (“palpably , as could be easily g.ithered from the vtr>' 
outside of the thing) We met fau to face in the street For 
the phi-ase long and shot t, sie(^ 350, and fori- a/ the longest, 
see Q 318 

374 1 lame sentences to illustrate the meanings of — Above 
all , by far , far from 

Alls “ The phrase above all means ‘ chieflv’ , ‘ before anj 
other consideration’ This expression should be used when a 
speaker after having mentioned a numbei of things wishes to 
state something fiutlior, which is of still greater importance — 
He clcanlj , be sober , be honest , but above all, be truthful — 
hic Mot die He IS /hr the best boy in the class (“consider- 
iblv , indisput iblj) hat /row/ falselj telling people that have 
done the wicked act, I can never for a moment believe th it }0U 
are capable of doing such a thing at all (-leaving far aside, as'be- 
V Olid the range of possibihtv, the question of my falselv telling 
people that etc ) When I say that the English of that generation 
vveie irreligious, I am fat ft out saying that there could not be 
found here and there men of true icligious fervour ( — not at all) 

375 Explain and illustrate the meaning — Not only — but , 
m the long run , before long , on the contrary , to the 
contrary , contrary to 

Ans For //of <J///j— d/// Sec Q 116 In every walk of life, it 
IS resolute persev erance, more than talents or patronage, that in 
thtlon^titn wins the 1 ace (-ultimately , having regard to the. 
ultimate or final icsult) Such resolute perseverance is suie to be 
crovvaied with success before long (-before any great length of 
time has elap&ed) “ He swoic that he had heard nothing of the 
rebellion , and although Elizabeth possessed the clearest evidence 
to the eontiary she affected to believe him” (-evidence anta 
gonis'ic to the previous statement vn., that he had heard nothing 
of the rebellion) See Q 251 To be spoken well of by others 
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vs ceitiinlv no disadvanlngc , tJu ioni>iin\ !t is .apiece of 
j:ood fortune uJiich wc .all covet (-on the other h.ind) See Q 251 
Conhitry I0 our capcct.alions, the business did not prove a flourish* 
n}5 concern («>>^in opposition to) 

. 376 . Construct sentences with the follow ini; — Bather than , 

had rather , at any rate , at the worst , into the baigam , 
by the way ; by and by , by the by, 

Ans Rathci tmm jield herself tip to the Mussulman invaders, 
the heroic R.ijput ladvf threw herself into the fl imcs .ind perished 
( /;//?• not tovieldctc) AW/nr /'/w// submit to such cruel 
trc.vtincnt from his master, he resigned his service nn^ 

not to submit) You //r’lf rii/Z/rmot do such a thing as tbat(=ii 
would be better for jou not to do 5.C.) \ selfish person like him 

nobodv c.an possiblj like ,ttt any ta/c I don’t (=at least for mj self , 
in anv case, rvi, whether others like him or not) I .tdvase vou to 
ippc.ir in the cvimin ition , for, vou see,— vou niav' p.iss , 

'■t.wj'Z ( "the worst thing under the ciicumitanccs is that) jou will 
fail ,~but IS ih It anvthing to be afraid of’ I or the phrase t/ie 
^tai^tun^ St c Q 323 Tor '‘/•y /hr 7 i'ay' fy tind />y and Vy* /he hy 
Ste Q 321 

377 Kramc sentences to illustrate the me inings of — In the 
event of, at all events , to say the least , in the least 

Ans What will vou do /// //.t o/" v*our not obtaining the 

ippointmcnt («in case vou do not obt.itn \c) In /hr ex>rn/ of a 
war breaking out between Cngl.and ind Russia in \sn, the agri- 
niltural population of Indi.i will have a bid tunc of it («In 
case a w.ar breaks out) If vou don’t tiv for \ ourself, nobodv will 
come to help vou and jou will have to lead a miserable life, 
tii all <*;'.///? JOU will find the load to success not ven' smooth 
(<Tai anv rale , .at least in anj' c.asc) His intcllci tual .attainments 
were, io say Iht A higher th.in those of in.anv ofus(=‘tosav 
very liiilc , not to soeak of him in higher terms, suggesting, of 
course, tint greater praise is due to him) 1 am not Z//c 
aware who he is or whence he h.is come (=..at all) 

37& IsNpl iin and illustrate the meanings of —Now that , 
seeing that , at the latest , at most , to and fro , out of 
place , in the end , at the end 

Ans jVo-o that ( «» since now) I h.ive .ample leisure, I shall be 
able to attend to voin business ‘ 'itt.iny that (« because) j’ou can 
not get wh.u vou think, t ike vvh it >ou gel ” — limn I evpeci to 
come back in two hours’ time at fin. /a/Cit («rnot later than m two 
hours) 1 cm allow jou two horns’ time a/ tnos/ for the work 
(«.as the utmost limit) “He walked to ami fro through the room 
mdwas ev'idcntlv m i peiturbcd st.atc of mind” Me Mordte 
Pious reflections are Mil of pta/e m mere story books (=. quite 
Inappropriate) Srr Q 32(5 Truth is sure lo irmmph t» t/u end 
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■(»=finallj) At the cndcX. two months he returned (-at the 
termination oO ' 

379 Frame sentences ^^^th the following —In a "word, now ' 
and then, every now and then, at once, once for all, over 
and above, over again, at the outside, on the eve of, in 
view of, to have recourse to, with a view to. 

Alts He was brave , he was industrious , he was truthful — in 
aimtdy he prossessed the more important qualities which \\c 
admire m a man (-briefly speaking) His style is monotonous, 
loose and MOW highly laboured (-sometimes , occasion 

ally) “He would stop every now and then when there was the 
least noise below” (-at shoit intervals). It is best you should 
know all about the matter at once ( - presently , w ithout delay) 
Ihey all rose at once (-simultaneous]}) He is at once a pleader 
and professor (—both) He desires me to tell you otice for all that 
he declines to receive further communications from you (-once and 
that finally) See Q, 251 Ove> and above (-in addition to) his 
usual meals, he can eat as much as we cannot possibly eat together 
I ha\ e done the w ork once , I am not going to do it ovei again for 
you (-once more) For the phrases at the outside, and on the eve 
of, sec Q 318,325 respective!} In 0/“ (-having taken into , 
consideration) probable dangers ansing from the unsettled state 
of the country, the Prime minister had tecoutse to certain precau- 
tionary measures (- adopted) With avreto to alerting the im- 
pendingfamine, the Government opened relief works in vanous 
parts of the countiy (=in order to avert) 


CHAPTER X 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE 
PREPOSITIONS 

380 Pill up the blanks in the following with appro- 
priate prepositions 

(«) He promised to abide — Uie contract and they relied— his 
honor — us fulfilment But they were disappointed — their hopes 
(,b) “He lives — a small cost vnd he does so— abstaining — every 
kind of luxury and accustoming himself — humble fare such as is 
suitable — a person — small income (c) The accident which result- 
ed— the man’s carelessness is likely to result— his death (d) It is 
said of him that — the beginning — his career he w as accustomed 
to walk —countiy -town — country-town when — circuit, being as }et 
too poor to afford the luvury— posting (r) Both father and mother ' 
endeav our to set a good example— their children — hv mg— peace 
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( f) Jesus prayed — mercj— 'his murderers (g) The boy leanied his 
letters — the Milage school — the same bench — the children of the 
peasantry' and played — the fields his father had owned 

Afis In ansitjcrst the fn efiosttions, wlictc fu/0 or mote, ate gtven 
m order (a) By — on — for — in (i) — bv — form — to — to — of (c) 
From — in (d) In — of— from — to — on — of (r) Before — by — in 
(/) For — on (g) In — on — with — in 

381 Fill up the blanks in • — 

(a) He arn\ed — India — Monday, the 5th May (d) He 
arn\ed — Amsterdam, (c) He did it— the belief that he tias his 
enemy (d) He wrote — this intention (e) The mole lues — the 
earth and builds her house — the ground. (/) — the 36th day we 
entered the citadel A blind man cannot distinguish light — 

darkness (/t) Death does not distinguish — rich and poor (t) 
To take a thing — trust (J) He subsists entirely — my charity 
(i) Two women came — his presence (/) I take you — your word 
(w) “I differ — y'ou — the exact point — which dogs differ — w’olves in 
shape or kind But there is no difference of opinion— their com- 
parative fierceness ” (») “I disapprove — your way — working and 
must therefore dispense — ^your services ” 

Arts The preposthons^ where two or more^ ate given tn otder. 
{a) In — on (b) At (c) In (<0 With (e) In— under (/) 
On ‘On’, ‘upon’ are used before particular days, as, on Saturday’, 
on holidays, on Sunday morning (g) From (h) Between («) 
Upon ij) On. (it) Into {/) At (/«) With — on— in — from , 
about jV B VtediJTet ftoin a person in opinion and diffet with 
a person on a point («) Of — of— with 

3S2 Fill up the blanks m — 

(fl) I was — great despair this ip) Boil a thing — water (c) — a late 
hour — the evening (d) He found it wntten — the bottom — the last 
page, (e) He procured us a man — midnight (or) — noon ( or) — day- 
break , — two o’clock (/■) He was deprived — that very’ thing — 
which he delighted most ( ?) ^ man stands — the door ’ (h) Eng- 
lishmen have not distinguished tbemsclv es — arL (/) He liv’cd— a 
great age. (j) I depended — his coming — ^four o’clock , but — ^all 
the hopes I had formed he deviated — bis purpose and did nothing 
to defend me — injustice (h) — all appearance he is senously iIL 
(/) He IS walking — the seashore, (m) .Aspiration — national unity. 
(n) The rent fell — arrears (0) He increased — vnsdom — the increase 
— age and at last grew — the follies of his boy hood and y outh Thus 
— degrees he rose — eminence — his profession (p) To contnbute 
money’ — the maintenance of a school (j-) .Animals move — in all 
directions (r) He made an acquaintance — him (s) “ — our days 
the greatest occasional gatherings of the human race are — India, 
especially — the great fair of the Hurdwar, — the Ganges — N Hin- 
dustan ” (/) He vv orked hard — ^a desire to earn his own In mg 
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A/is («) In — at (ff) In (tr) Until — of (rf) At — of (e) At 
—at— at— at— at (/)Of—m («) ^t («=» at the entrance of) (//) 

In (0 To ( j) Upon— at— with— from— iRainst (A) To (/) 
Alonij (rn) After (n) In (^>) In— with— of— over B> — to— m 
(/5) Towards, or for ( 7 ) About (») Of (s) In — in — at — on — in 
“The w nter does not sa^ ‘on our dajs because it is not particular 
da\s of which he speaks , he simply alludes generally to the times 
in which we Ine” ‘On the Ganges’ does not mean ‘on the surface 
of the Ganges’ but ‘on its banks’ {/) From 

382^ Fill Tip the blanks in the following — 

(ft) They all grew up — jears of niatunt\ (h) I had a strong 
inclination to go — sea but m> fathei declared — it (c) The Govern- 
ment took the matter — their own hands (d) All this he accom- 
plished — the satisfaction — his eniplovers (r) To tresspass — a 
house (/) The articles will be evhibited — the auction room — a 
few da) 5 The serpentine tank IS — the Maidan (//) He found 
marks — \ lolence — the bodj (/) The poor w ere raised — ease and 
afHuence — his bounty (j ) “She was at once so transported — rage 
— him that she tore off his cloak — the open street ” (/C) He w.is 
warned — the danger (/) She burst — tears and loiid lamentation 
(;«) The ship pioceeded — the assistance — a steamer — distress 
(«) “It so happened that— the same evening that the officers and 
troops engaged — the \shantee wars received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, the Secretary for war made his annual speech — the general 
position and prospects — the armv ” (o) He is a carpenter — trade 
but not — caste (;>) He is clever — translation (g) To throw^ 
oneself— the feet of another (/ ) Be ready — the hour of danger 

A 71 S (rt) To (6) To — against (c) Into (d) To— of (rt IntOr 
or — in \t — in (^) In (/<) Of— on (t) To — bv (j) With — 

against — in (k) Of (0 Into (;«) To — of— in (;/) On — in — 
on — of Here, the writer does not sa>, ‘in the same evening’^ 
because the idea of a particular daj in which it so happened was 
prominent in his mindl’ (o) Bv — ^bj (p ) \t (ff) \t (/) \gainst 

3825 Fill up the blanks m — 

(n) All traffic — the road has been suspended (d) An investi 
gation w as held — the cause of the accident (c) fhej died — great 
povertj (d) “A few companies of infantr>' lay — ^garrison — Tilburj- 
foot — Portsmouth, and — some other important station — or near the 
coast” (r) He leapt — the Thames — a girl who was going to be 
drowaied (/") He was brought up — work — a trade. (^) He lives 
— his estates (/i) He assisted — ^theu spoits (f) — the same time 
It must be borne — mind (j ) — school or — church (yf) — home. 
(0 To be — plaj , to be — war and — peace (w) He was received — 
the works — every part of which he had access («) He was pre 
sent — the sale of the propertj 

Ans (a) Along (/>) Into (r) In (tf) Ir — at — at — in — on- 
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Ic) Into— after (f) To— it (o) On (//) At (/) At— in (y) -ftt 
— in (1) At (/) At — at — at (///) Into — to («) At 

3S3 Fill up the blanks in — 

(a) The pnce paid — the book was Rs 20 (6) Be readj — thi 

hour of danger (i) The public jo\ — the .icquittal of Delamere 
Avas great (<f) iheproperu was sold — a small sum (r) Inquirv 
was made — them (/) — “Sundaxs and holidaxs, able-bodied men 
were required to appear— the field utterK leaving the plai — bowls, 
dice and other games” (^) Hebetiajedmc — the enemv (/) He 
was betraved— the hands of the enemj (0 He is free— faults 
(j) Ne\t night we slept — the house of a fine gentlemin (/) He 
calculated — ^a large profit — this transaction 


(ti) For (/>) Against (r) At (,/) For (t) After (/) 
P” Cpl2\ at cards, pla\ at bow Is, are particular idioms) 

(?-tTo (/i) Into ( 7 ^ From (y) At (>C) Upon— in 

384 Fill up the blanks in the follo\7ing — 


trti w'hat vou tell me he must be a bad man (^) He is taller 
than}ou — two inches (r) Rite is sold — the maund, wine — the 
pint or quart (</) That portrait is true — the life, (e) He sav ed up 
money the evil dajs (/^) He was caught — his old tricks (^) 
model"*^ done— ill-fceling (//) This picture was painted — a good 

/ 00 To (t) \gainst (/) In 

<jr) Through, or from (//) After 

3S5 Fill up the blanks in — 


whatever side I turn raj ejes, mjTiads of happv things 
crowd mj view (^) The insect vouth are — the wing (c) A tran 
slation of the Gospel — St John — the Sa.\on language, (rf) He 
falls m— ^our views (c ) — “the same time it must be borne in mind 
V A) He has a thirst — knowledge. ( g) To bring a habit — practice 
(//) I put m\' arguments — w nting (/) I turned some of the tales — 
verse, (yj To attend— public worship (/I) I went— the whole of 
the book— mv self— the greatest ease (/) The time I allowed— 
wnting evercises and — reading was — night or — work began in tie 
morning or — Sundavs (///) Mjf arrival there — a visit or — business 
(//) — politics he had no equal (< 7 ) He is getting — favourabh (p) 
He was drawn to give — his secret (y) ‘He and I reached England 
— the same time’ ( 7 1 The men broke — open mutinj' (s) He filled 
— the figures (/) Discontent increased — the crew 


yi/is (a) On— upon (^) On (r) Of— into (<0 With (e) 
At (/) For, or after (/r) Into (//) In (i) Into (y)At U) 
riirotigh— by— with (/) For— for— at— before— on (7//) On— on 
(77) In (u) On {/) In — out Z?/ awn artfully induced (^) In 

or at /« here indicates period of time a/, point of tune (r) Into 
(s) In (0 Among 
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386 Fill Tip the blanks in — 

(fl) This book IS deal — mispnnts (£) This custom has gone — 
use. (f) E\en kings ire — the law (rf) The "Uke uas laid-~the root 
of the tree, (e) Do no shoot — the birds (y) The enemy marched 
— the town ( — what family did he sprung? (//) It was wTong — 
you to say that (i)Heuasbusy — that work all da> (;)Heis 
cleverer than ^ou— a great deal (Z) He was appointed — these 
terms (/) He is always seeking — wealth (;«) Water is changed - 
steam by heat 

j4ns (a) Of (d) Out of (c) Under (rf) At (e) At ( /) Upon 
(^1 Of, or from (//) Of (0 At (j) By (i) On (/) After (;«) Into 

387 Fill np the blanks in — 

(a) His plan broke— (3) The writing met — their approbation 
(c) To gi\e a person — mamage — another (rf) I was — the nght 
(c) He was imprisoned— a month (/I He set sail -England (j) 
Hold — till 1 come, (/i) They held him— as an example, (f)— S 
o’clock, — the third Sunday, — May ( j) In his boyhood he obtained 
a tolerable education — the grammar school (3) It w as not fair — 
me to take this adiantagc (/) India is bounded — the north by 
the Himalayas (m) I set out — a boat— Ambov («) Bunvan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progfress — Dutch is finely printed — good paper (t>) TTiey 
were gnenup— lost (/) They knew how to divide time — day 
and night 

Ans (a) Down Broie failed (3) With (c) In— to 

(a) In (c) For {/) For (?) On I/oM on ^continue in your 
W Up Held up ^pointed out (/) At— on— m fj) At 0) In 

On (///) In— for, or from («) In— on (o) For Given up for 
regarded as (/) By 

388 Fill up the blanks in — 

(a) Theyweretobesold— slaxery (i) Thousands of infants 
were thrown— the sea and drowned (c) True politeness consists 
“Considering others’ feelings f^l) He got— debt fc) He enter- 
ed conversation — me. {J) The man impro\es — moral charac- 
/£■)— the death of his father he succeeded— a faian (li) 
The furniture consisted— chairs and tables only (i) He had two 
carts made— this principle (/) M> whole stock of cash consisted 
J® You should be consistent — jour statements 

(i) I had often had a meal — dry bread (/«) To start — an expedi 
lion (n) Your practice is not consistent — j our profession 

(«) Into (3) Into (f)In (rf) Into (r) Into— with (/) In 

u Sj’tP'' Your statement® 

should be consistent with each other (/) Of (;«) On (n) with 

389 Fill up the blanks m — 

/ \ u ^ He seized me— the throat. (6) He was starved — death 
(r) He IS angrj' — me (rf) He was offended — me (?) Our king 
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foiiijhl — ^another {J ) The house ■u'as built — cla\' ( ^) I prefer a 
book of trt\els — one of fiction, f/) This lea is cvacllj — my taste, 
f:) He 1 orked hard — a desire to learn {j ) This uns done — 
ill fcding (i) Be read\ — the daj of battle (/» He is clceer — 
mathematics but not — translation (/;♦> He is dull — understand- 
ing slon — hearing, lame— one leg blind — onee\c hard — heart 
timid— disposition, Molcnt — temper and quick— speech 

.'frrr (a) By f/) To (c) With (rO With (r) With, 
or .against (f) Of To </i} To (f) From (y ) 

Through -\gainst {/) At — at (w) Of— of— of — of— of— 

of— of— of 

300 Fill tip the blanks in the foUo-wjng 

{«) Confide — me and 1 1 til in. to help %ou (^) The man,age- 
ment of the affair iras confided — me {c) Thegotemor inquired 
— me, (a) He finished the tv ork — ttvo da>s (d He armed — 
time. ( f) I brought him- -difficulties (0 He went — pilgrim- 
age to Rome (-?) He shall be Ijcatcn — man\ stripes. (/) The 
entrance of our house is — the south side, (y ) The temple was 
b lilt — the sarre plan He has been a larv roan — Ins life 

(0 I will not retire — the encounter (n) Thet were cut off— all 
commun'caiion — their fnends — months (/r) He is now— the 
agc'of forta (o) These are people whom we dailj meet — home 
—the streets — the workshop— the fields — clubs (/J) Bats fly 
out — night but retire — da\-brcaL (^) I will expect \ou — Monday 
ncjct- 

Ars fu) In. Crn/Wc rr «=> put faith in, (p) Ta Cof'/ftAtf /e ^ 
entrusted to (c) For (</) In. ^c) In. ( y) Into, or out of (g) 
On (/•) With, (r) On (y ) After (^) Throughout (/) 
From (/',') From — with — for (/r) Of, orbcaond, or past {/^) 
,At — m — in— in — at {/) \i — at On, or before, or b\ 

391. Pill up the blanks in — 

(rt) Tl’ca aaenged his death — his murderer The danger 

was averted — the counin (r) I beckoned — him to come, (rf) 
The marnage w-.as not blessed -an\ issue (c) Tliat fact is not 
compatible — his innocence (/) He wns condemned — impnson- 
menl for life (g) I am not conscious — anj difference between 
Ihetvo {/) Nothing could console him— the loss of his son 

Ans (17) .-ii ergrt/** (inflicted punishment for) his death oit hts 
murderer (i^) y^vw (•- turned aside or aw ax* from) (c) 

(c- made signs to) (<f) Blessed («made happj 
bj the possession of> (f) Compatibh "tMlh (j= consistent \nih) 
(/) Ccndtim ed io. (^) Cbnstrw/j /j/ aware of) {/,) Co7tSolc 
for. 

392. Pill up the blanks in — 

{<t) The SMn shines— daj , and the moon— night (/) We 
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piocecded — our voyage, (c) I found m>self rehexed — a heavy 
burden ((f) He was robbed — his purse (<r) He is — a bad 
tempei ( / ) A ram or goat — ^a year old was slain — the altar 
C?) Jews residing out of Palestine chose this occasion — visiting 
Jerusalem (A) He was bred — that business (i) This is much 
— your credit (j ) — the return of hot uinds the grass fades 
(A) The >ear begins — the first of Januar> {/) To hold — a reso 
lution (/«! This law was passed — Lord Ripon’s administiation. 
(«) He IS a tenant — the Raja’s property l(?) I have to thank 
you — the good M ishes you have expressed — ate He leaxes 

All ihabad — Monday morning — three months leave — Muishidabad 
(y) The importance of introducing railxxay — Orissa, (r) He 

congratulated me — my recovery — illness {s) There xvere no 

deaths — smallpox last j ear (/) He x\ as instructed— the properties 
of food, and diet, proper — infants etc. (»/) A xxhirlxvind passed — 
the village — ^Wednesdaj last 

j4hs (a) — at (i) On (r) Of ((f) Of (e) Of, oi 

in 0/ shoxvs his n iture, /« indicates that he is the time tn 
m a bad temper (/) Of — before (^) For (It) To 
Bred = trained up to (i) lo (j) With (^) On (T) 

To Hold /^“Sick to (/«) During t«) On (d) For — to 
(;}) On— on — for (q) Into (;) On-from (s) From (f) In — to 
(v) Through — on 

393 Pill Up the blanks in — 

(a) The insurgents would now be more amenable — reason (A) 
They ascribed the loss of their city — the misconduct of the gene 
rals (c) They made no attempt — resistance (rf) The dominions 
bordered — the sea. (<■) He has obtained a clue — the secrets 
(/) The company connived — the indirect gains of the agents 
(g) Forgiveness is consonant — the code of morality (//) Fix 
jour eyes — definite ends in the future, (f) It is no virtue to froxxn 
— irremediable faults (y) His father frowned — the engagement. 

Alts (a) A me/tad/e t(? ( = willing to) (h) Ascribed to (“re- 
ferred to as the causel (c) Attempt at (d) Bordered on («= 
touched at the edge oft (<•) C/ki? / n ( = a key to) (f) Connived 

(“overlooked) (g) Consonant with (“Aigreeing with, con- 
sistent with) (A) i'Tfa or (“direct on) (i) Frown at 
(“look with displeasure upon) {j ) Frowrled on 

394 Fill up the blanks in — 

(d) The Bank is gorged — ^gold (A) All doted — ^her as their 
daughter (c) It might extricate him — his difficulties (d) They 
guessed our loss — four or fix'e hundred (e) We are justified — our 
suspicion ( /) This m.in presumes — his parts ( tf) Pretexts — a 
quarrel xvere readily found (A) He became a pre> — suspicion 
(0 Self-command xxas not alxxays proof — female attraction (j) 
His son had shared — ^his pnxatioPs (A) My heart throbs — pleasure. 
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{/) Eclipses recoicled m ancient books can be \enfied — calculation 

Ans {a) Gorged lutfh {«= glutted with , fed to satiety with) (/j)- 
Do/ed t/:/>o/i‘ ( cloved to e\cessi E\irtcaiefiom (=free from) 
i^d) Guessed at (= Judged of, at landom) {^c) Justified m (/) 
Presumes upon (= puts too much confidence in) {g) Pteie\ii 
fot ( = assumed or feigned reason for) (//) Pi ay to (/) Pi oof 
rtowz/M/* (=:able to resist) {f) Shared in (=-boie a part oO (a) 
77i; 0^5 TW/Zi («= beats violently with) (/) Vctificd by (= confirm- 
ed by) 

395 Fill up the blanks m the following — 

(d) I hai e gained e\perience — the cost of much suffering (^) 
He was attacked — a fatal disease {c) 1 hey sent — London — a great 
doctor (rf) The patient was put — clean clothes (^) The process 
was repeated — the end of each week {^f) The steamer plies — 
Calcutta and Howia {fi) I would not make — its entire shape {Ji) 
The steamer passed — a few yards of the sea-animal (i) The sea- 
animal — an instant threw its tad — the an (_;) I rubbed the 
engraved part — a brush (^) The cow-shed w'as lifted — its supports 
if) 1 his is the best book — the subject we have seen — many a long 
day (;«) The leaves were flying — all directions (//) He succeed- 
ed — doing It He ne\t made a rush — the horses The horses w'ere 
siiaining — their ropes to get free 

Ans (a) At At the cost of Gs*c — Much suffering w'as the price 
paid for the experience I have gained {b) With (t) To— for [d) 
Into (^) At (/)Betw’een [g) Make out — find out (//) Within 
(z) In — into (_;)With {k) Up (/) On — for (;«) In («) In — 
at — at Strain at — Draw with force 

396 Fill up the blanks m the following with appro- 
pnate prepositions 

(tf) In trying to run awaj, his foot was caught — one of the 
tent ropes {b] The cloth w'as pressed so close — his face as nearly 
to stifle him (f) The oppression — my fare -the pressure — the 
heavy canvas was almost suffocating (d) They searched — eierj 
detail — this affair {c) He had gone out — towm — a few days {f) 
He glanced huriiedly- the whole page (^) An attack — the charac- 
ter — a man (h) His letters came — my possession, but I did not 
show them — anybody (z) His relations — the lady were intimate 
— the extreme {j) I could see — the whole plot (h) I was — gieat 
straits— money (/) He did not hesitate — the means fair or foul — 
securing his po'sL (///) Rising — his feet he rang the bell (//) He 
soon drove — his friend’s house (p) Getting — mj friend’s carriage 
I told him all — the matter (p) A letter was put — my hands 
(f) The letter was an invitation — dinner couched — friendly and 
familiar terms ( 1 ) I hold an opposite opinion — yours (s) They 
made offerings — the goddess Kali 

Ans (a) In (b) 0\er (c) On— from — of (d) Into— of (c) 
Of— for {/■)Over C?) of (Zz) Into— to ( z) With— in (j) 
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W) In— for (/) At— of (;;;) To (ti) Dtove to (>=went 
in ic ge to), (o) Into- —about (/) Into (ff) To — in (r)To 
W To j 

397 Fill up the blanks in the following with appro- 
priate prepositions 

(rt) They ne\ er felt pit> — the mm they had murdered (iJ) 
When Thuggee was brought under the notice of the Bntish 
<lo\ ernment Bentmck appointed Sleeman to take measures — Its 
suppression (c) She took her evening meal as usual— 9 and 10 
and then retired to rest — a room — the upper floor (rf) He suc- 
ceeded — that emplovment (e) His son read — him — some interest- 
ing book ( f) India has — the last centurj been a great field — the 
•display— Bntish energy (^) They subsist — hunting— the bow and 
-arrow (//) She was Kme— her knees— the gout (t) They formed 
themselves — several parties (7 ) A river runs — the country {k) 
The hospital was established — nis exertion (t) Mv acquaintance — 
the ingenious people — town increased (;//) He made no demand — 
the money I had borrowed— him («) I feel a dimness — iny eyes, 
a faint sick feeling — m> heart (o) The little village has been 
changed — a large city (Jf) J saw him — an anxious look — ^his face. 

They were emigrants from the town — the country (r) After 
carrying an umbrella — thirty years he saw the article at length 
c^e — general use. (s) He fell sick and died — a few daj s (t) 
They fixed a cross sign — their dress (w) He got him admitted — the 
hospital (r/) He has a high opinion — me. (w) I entered -part- 
nership— him 


{a) For { 6 ) For (r) Between — in — on (rf) In (f) 
fo~"‘roin (/) Dunng — ^for— of (.0 By — with (/i) In — with 
(0 Into (j ) Through (it) Through (0 With— in (w/) Of~of 
(») In ^at (o) To (;>) With — in (y) Into (») For — into 
•(5) In (/) To («) To (v) Of (to) Into— with 

398 Fill up the blanks m the following — 


(a) Solomon made an agreement— Hiram King of Tyre that 
he would gi\e him a yearly supply — wheat and oil— evchange— 
cedar and Fir (d) Two women came — his presence Subsenp- 
lion a newspaper (t/) Entrance — happier state of life , to 
entet^ a new life , entrance — the next w orld , entrance— the unseen 
world (e) The c^rse of the nver — Hugh is hidden — view — a 
•dark forest (/) The value of this large piece of African iv ory 

*^be tree strikes its root — the soil 
l«low It {«) The fruitseller sells twenty mangoes — a rupee. 7“) 
He received the first prize — general proficiencj (7) Lord Hams 
-was Undersecretary — India, (i) He has no real ground— complaint 
ma (// The paragraph is a little lower down — that page, (tn) 
He always acled--the advice which the resident gave him («) 
Hew III come a brief spare of time, (o) The summit of the moun- 
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tain IS co\ered — snow (^ ) A doctor — lai^e pnctice. (g) Many 
thousands of people with sorrow — their faces tried to catch a 
glimpse — the captives 

Ans (rt) ,\Vith — of — in — for (A) Into (c) To (</) On p 
upon , on , into (e) At— from — by ( /) About (^) Into (/i) 
For (7) For (j ) For (X) Of — against (/; On (w) Upon 
(//) In (0) With (p ) In (g) In — of 

399 Fill up the blanks in the following : — 

(a) To preside— a meeting ( 6 ) To attend — a meeting (c) I 
signed my name— a Bill of Exchange (rf) A w rites a letter and 
signs It — B’s name without B’s authont\ (c) The building is used 
as a place — worship (/) The cow’s hide is made — leather — shoes 
( Combs are made — the bones of the cow (/i) They ransomed 
him — a large sum of money (z) It is only — mistake that some 
people call him a usurper (j ) A’s property has been put up — 
auction (X) Candidates — the last B A Examination (/) Ihe 
money was laid out — good security (/«) He was m constant 
attention — his master (/:) I am \e\ed — him — his not keeping 
the promise, (o) He sat — the shade of a tree {p) I am \ery 
much concerned — y oui progress ($) I can speak from know ledge — 
two instances— my own experiences 

Ans (rt) At, o\er (< 5 ) At (f) To (p) With (c) For (/) 
Into— for (.?)From (//) W'lth ir) By (j)To U) At (/) On 
(/;/) Upon (ft) W’lth — for In (/) About In — m 


CHAPTER XI. 

IDIO.MATIC USES OF VERBS EXPLAINED AND 
ILLUSTRATED *■ 

400 A. 

Abide — Contentment abides wit/i truth (= remains with) I 
married a poor woman, and am content to abuh Ij what I ha\c 
done (“Stand to) They were determined to ^tde their tunc 
(“Wait for a time when they can carry out their wishes) 

Act — Ihey endeavour to act up to the opinion (“conform to , 
carry into action) Byron acted on his assertion that a man ought 
to do more for society than wnte yerses (“according to) Perhaps 
m tlie past y\ inter he had been rtf*//?" <7//^ a deep intrigue (“car- 
I'ynng out) 


* Adapted from ‘•The Indian Student” of 1877-7S. 
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Back — ^To bad out of an engagement (“withdraw from) To 
bad up an application (“support) 

Be — What ts he (J)out ? =how is he occupied ? Is jour father 
m (“IS heat home or in his office) This man ts tn for losses ( = is 
exposed to, or involved in losses) In our college a student is fined 
jf he IS late my bi other was tn for a fine one day last week ( = a 
(me was imposed on him) He wishes you to think that he ts tn 
with the governor (“is friendly with) This boy ts out with seveial 
of his school fellows (“IS in disagreement with) The tram is up 
to time (“has armed at the appointed time) He ts \\€A posted up 
in all matters regarding travelling ( = IS acquainted with) To be 
hard up for an excuse (- closely pressed) A thief must /// «/ 
case when he sees a police man approaching (=be confused , be 
disturbed in mind^ 1 his man thinks himself twi/t na/nfe (= fully 
iwake , on guard) , ye^ he was caus;ht napping (“caught taking 
a shoi t sleep , hence was deceived) \ esterday To be a ^ood hand 
rt/=to be skilful in, or clever at What’s tn the wind to dav ? 
“What news is tliere to day ? He ts tn a fatt wap to become rich 
(“lb likely) He thinks to win this case in court , but when the 
trial IS over, he will find that he ts tn the wrong box (=is not in a 
position to secure what he hopes , is not in congenial circums* 
tances) What ts on the cat pet now (« is under consideration) ? 

‘ In some sections of the Hindu community, the caste system ts on 
tts last lej’s’' (“IS in a tottering condition) Napoleon rear to his 
soldierj a host in htmsclf ( = was equal to a host or great many 
persons) His tart has stuck fast in the middle of the river, so 
that he *j /« a ( »= IS in perplexitj) This man ts undet a 

iloud at present, but in time he will vindicate himself ( “falls rightly 
or wrongly under suspicion) He ts thoroughly with ns in our 
efforts at reform (“agiees with us) He 7 vas within an act of 
being shot (“iiarrowlj esccaped , was very neaily) The boj' ts 
quite at sea m history (-=is flurried or confused) Its be on the 
f//m()' wrfc o/ forty (“be under) He ts all down in the month 
because he has failed in the examination (“feels depressed) The 
members of this state ate at sixes and sevens ( = cannot agree) on 
the subject of widow re-marriage. Professor Cayley of Cambridge, 
ts at the top of the ttee m Pure Mathem itics (“is above all other 
m the same subject) The power of the Turkish Empire has lott^ 

( = has gradually been growing less) His oppo- 
s tion ts neither hert, ///ere (“is of no importance) He w/w ' 
noxi'here m the examination, being last on the test but three ( = was 
m a position of no importance whatever) Ate you tn good ' tune 
for study to day (“are m a happ\ state of mmd)? Will Shakespeare 
always be tn the van of English poets, (“be m the front rank) ? 

_ To beat down upon (“to make a rush at) an enemj 

1 o bear down (» to crush) an enemy To bear off ( « keep clear oQ 
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a blow To (7/// («=confirm) a statement To beat one oui 
(=» support to the last) m a matter lo beat up (•'■not to lose lieart) 
under affliction To btat upon {’=\\a.ve influence on) one’s judg 
ment To beat luttk (^not to resent) an insult 

Beat— 1 o btat about (= trj' to find) a thing To beat about t/u 
bush ( - to lr\ to find a thing without a clue lo it, hence not to Ivnow' 
what to make of the object of one’s inquirj) ro btat the bushes 
( — hat e no means untried) To beat the atr ( •= to use vain efforts) 
lo beat down (—cheapen) the price of a thing 'lo beat down an 
opposition (-crush) lo btat into something, into some one 
(-instil by repealed instruction) To repel) an enemt 

To beat up "xw enemy’s quartets (-attack suddenlj) 

Become — ^\Vhai became of it (—What was the end of it) ? 

Bid — The sclicme bids Jan to succeed (-has a good prospect 
of success) lo b'd Jot (—negotiate for the purchase of) a thing 
Blow — The storm has bUmn ever (—passed awaj) Ihe 
niigazine, blew up (-was scattered by the explosion of giin-powdei) 
lo a candle ( — extinguish) lo Nozo hot and cold (—to 

appear both to favour and to oppose) 

Boot — 'lo boot^m aodition 

Break— He broke dawn .almost at the outset ( — failed , went 
ill) lo btcak the jct‘=io bttak iitound‘=io bteak the neck of fht 
bustt,ess'=^\.o make a beginning A horse well btoken ui (-trained) 

1 o bteak tn a door (—to force in) 1 o bteak ttt upon a person (-to 
eome upon him uncxpccledlj) To bteak fotthmio stn^mg — {jo 
^7V vent to ones /ccline^ tn a song To a jest (-to utter) 
lo /oarc fiom a plate (-to escape) lo break off et h.abit 
( — to leave off) A file bteke out ( — appeared suddenlv) The 
Lompan> btoke up (-dispersed! 1 o bttak with a person "(-quar- 
rel) 1 o Ineak the heat/ ( - ov erwhehn w nh giiel) 

Bring — lo bi/n^ forth fruit (-be.ar) lo bring a matter fot- 
(-to set It befoic one) lo bttng tn an income (-vitld) 
To bting off <i prisoner ( - get him acquitted) To bring out a rcpl> 
( = elicit, draw out) 1 o brin^ one ox cr lo an opinion ( - to conv ert) 
To /// a child ( = lo educate) To bttng o. crime to light 
(-detect) 

Brood— To btood ovet one’s misfortunes (—think alw.avs oQ 

O 

Call — To call back one’s words ( — to rctr.act) To call for 
punishment (—demand) lo call fotth ones energies ( — bring into 
ph> i 1 o tall on subscriptions ( — collect) To tall off the atten- 
tion I - div ert) 1 o tall in a person — to givt him a call — to call at 
his houscoto a m//<oto visit To call out \\\o militia ( — to 
summon into service) To call over a roll of names (—recite) To 
call names --^xo call by reproachful names To call up a face (— call 
to mind -bung into recollection) I feel ca// to speak out 
( — It behoves me) I call upow^oxx to do this ( — charge' 
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Carry— To be earned off by sickness (-» killed) To carry 
on a. prosecute) Tocat/yeuta ivork (-complete) To- 

carry one ihiou^h a difficulty (■= to support to the end) How is it 
that of two men engaged in the same business one man hardly 
procures a living while the other all before Inin ( — carries 

cverj thing— succeeds m what he attempts, mercomes <all opposi- 
tion) ? 1 he country could not be divided, and the majority carried 
the day ( — won victory , came off victorious) 

Oast — To cast about for a thing ( —to contrive to find) To cast 
aside or off a thought (—dismiss) The ship was cast a^vay 
(—wrecked) To coy/ art/ay uioney (—waste) To be castaway 
( =- abandoned) To be cast down (dejected) To be cast out ( — ex- 
pelled) To cast up an account (-sum up) To cast t//) food 
(—vomit) To cast somtthmg tn the teeth of a person (—upbraid 
him wnth it) 

Catch — To catch the eye ^ to meet Hio eye to stnke the eye 
-to come in si^ht The thief was caught nd handed %'izs 
detected while m the act of committing the theft \ catching 
disease (—infectious) To catch an opportunitj' (— to make an 
attempt to seize it) 

Chalk. — To chalk out a plan (- draw out), 

Clear — ^To r/iwr a hedge ( — leap over) Toc/rnrtwo hundred 
pounds a year (-to make a clear or net profit oQ Intruders as thc> 
were, they were all cleared out (—turned out) That obnoxious 
tenant must clear ok/ (-quit the premises) 

Close — ^To close a bargain (-complete) To close with a 
proposal (-agree to) To dose with a combatant (-grapple with) 
Come — To come by an estate (—acquire) To come home to- 
one’s feelings ( — affect) To come in for i share {—to appear and 
claim) The meeting came off on such a day ( - took place) The 
secret shall come out (—be divulged) Some one will come out with 
the secret ( — divulge) The patient has come round (—rallied, 
recovered) Matters have cow/o rowz/rf ( — righted themselves) To 
come shoit of ’x. standard (—fail to satisfy) \t wiW come up to a 
large sum ( - amount to) To come up with one who has gone 
ahead (—overtake) To come upon an enemy (—attack) 

Cry — To ay down a sjstam (—disparage) To ay for a boon 
(—long for) To cry out against measure (—complain ot) To 
ay to a person (—beseech To cry up one’s abilities ( — extol) 

Cut — \ cut-and-dried scheme (—ready made , concocted) To 
cut doivn expenses ( — reducei To cut short an essay (—abridge , 
finish abruptly’ To cut up book (— cnticise severelv) To be 
cut up (— huit , mortified) To cut a person (—drop intercourse 
with) To cut the teeth (—put forth' To ck/ a figure ( — nse to 
distinction) 

D 

Dash — ^To o^an essay (—execute rapidly) To dash, on 

to an attack (—rush) To dash out a word (—strike out) 
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\ 

Do — Dove into modem Enijlish I •» tianslated into) Done ovo 
with resin (=» coated) He is doiu fot {«= ruined) I &m done up 
( =* over-fatigxied) have I to do •Uftth you (-what business 

ha\e I w'lth ^ou) ? I know not tohaf to do with him (-how to dis- 
pose of him) I cannot //iow/ZZ/OT// It (-get along without) That 
won’t /Zo (— answ-ei .succeed) He asked how' he d/d (,-=in what 
state he was with regard to health) I have done /vy ^«Z(— put 
forth mv best efforts) To do avay w/th an obstacle (-remove) 

Draw — ^To draw up a memorial ( — wTitc out in due form) To 
d/aw a fowl (-extract the bowels of; 1 o </> ary o// a person for 
one’u expenses (—ask him to pay) To dtaw on a hank — To draw' 
monev from the funds invested in the bank The ship d/aws much 
TiWtr—She is m need of much depth of water for floating A 
d/awn game, or a d/awn battle (- indecisn e , equally hotly contest- 
ed) The troops were /f/artw up (— a/raagi’fl’j in proper militarj' 
fashion 

Drop — To drop a contro\ers\ ( — discontinue) To dtop a hint 
(-communicate indirectly) In a moment he in (—came 

unexpectedly) One friend after another diopptns; off (— djing 
suddenly) Drop me a line (-send, by dropping into the post 
office box) 

B 

Enter — To enter ttpon a work (-commence) To enter into 
one’s feelings (— s\mpathise with , understand) 


Fall — To fall on oi upon., oi foul of an enemy (attack) To 
fall upon an expedient (— de\ise , disco\er) To fall under one’s 
jurisdiction (-be subject to) lo fall undtroods observ«ition (—be 
the object of) To fall under a class (-be included in) They fill 
raising money (—applied themsehesj To fall to ‘on homely 
food” (-begin* to eat hastily and eagcrlj) The supply fell short 
(-pro\ed insufficient) He/r//<j/// with me (-quarrelled) Theie 
fell out or in a quarrel between us ( —happened) To fall off from 
God ( — withdraw' from allegiance to' 1 he mag.izine is falltny^off 
(-deteriorating) Its subset ibcre are the number is 
going down) To fall in with h\s opinion (—concur m) To fall 
from an agreement ( — depart fiom) To fall bad upon a plan 
(-adopt as the last recourse) The colour is arc/qj' (—fad- 
ing) His countenance,/?’// (—looked dejected) 

Pill — To fill in a sentence (-supply any ellipsis before the 
last word) To fill out a. sentence (-supply any ellipsis after the 
last x\ord) 

Pit — ^To fit out a ship (-furnish for a voyage) To fit up z. 
house for guests (—furnish it for his reception) 

Ply — To fly at a \ ictiin (—spring forward) To fly in the face 
^/"danger (—not to mind) The doors/7«c/ open (—opened suddenly 

17 
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or with violence) To fly out m a passion ( =burst into) To come 
off Kuth flying colours (’^be successful) 

Fool— To/tfo/oneo/z/nAomething (“Cheat) To fool a!wa\ 
something (--spend in folI\) 

forget oneself (= be guilt)' of that which is unworthy 
of one, of something which one would not do if he remembered 
that he had a dignity to maintain , the act in question being incon- 
sistent with that dignit)) 

G 

fi-n.in — ^To gain over a person ( =• draw to one-s party) To 
>'ain ground ('=ad^ance, pre\ail) The river gains on the land ( = 
encroaches) If one of tw o runners starts before the other, the 
latter is said to gain on the former as the initial distance between 
them decreases 

— \ got quit i^him ( —freed myself from the embarass- 
ments caused b\) 1 got the bcttei of my ad\ersary (—succeeded 

in triumphing o\er) A diligent and intelligent man like him 
IS sure to go on well in the world (—succeed) %o\. into hot 
rtia/rr (“into trouble , into irritating or annoying circumstances) 
With perse\ erance, we can get over difficulties which at first seem 
msuper.ble (“Surmount , orercome) Yiggot the ivoist of ti in 
the engagement (-was thoroughly defeated), lo^e/ wcr a diffi- 
culty (pass w ithoul being obstructed) To get above one ( = surpass) 
To get up a memorandum (-prepare and bring forth) To gd (o 
a place , to o/ aperson (-reach) To jfc/ ///c (-gam the 
\ ictorj') To get out a secret ( — draw forth) The prisoner got out 
( —escaped) from jail To^c/r«corn (—collect and keep under 
co\er) To get into an office (—insinuate oneself) To get off ts 
garment (-tike off) To get oflf a ship from shoals — (remote) 
To q^t,oods (-dispose oO The prisoner off ( — escaped 
punishment) To get off a horse (-alight) To get a lesson 
(—learn) Yc) get on boots (-draw on) He is getting on \ery 
w ell ( —progressing) 1 o get among a number { — be one) To gtt 
rid or quit of (-disengage oneself from) "Yo gtt through a work 
(-finish) 

Give — To give up the ghost To give asvay property 

(-make o\er to another) Ho gave m at last ^-yielded to what 
A\ as demanded) To give over a patient (-despair of recovery) It 
was given out that etc. (—reported) To give out steam (—emit) 
To give up an argument (— jield as hopeless) To give up a 
fortress (—surrender) To gi've tip a territory (—cede) He gave 
himself up (—took for lost) Some songs to which we have given 
the go by (—which we ha\e passed without notice) Give him the 
j/// (-escape from his hands or presence) lo^vc oneself up 
to God (— de\ote) To give way to a supenor (—withdraw in 
favour of) Give the he to accuse plainly of falsehood) 

Gk> — They never go about to hide their \ ices (endeav our) It 
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'vill ^0 hard 'taitk lura if he fail (•=he will be put to senous trouble) 
The light will ?■(? out (=be extinguished) Let it not^n out to the 
"JL arid { •“become public) To over to a party (••change sides) 
To ^<7 a work ( “do thoroughly) To go under a nmie 
( = be known bj) The man went fo} an old man (“was regarded ) 
As the world (“as us course is) He \s goUc (=ruined) I 
was s[oing to say (“intending) The candle goes out (^-^ ceases to 
bum) ralways went halves With my t- shared equally) 

Such excuses won’t go doion in a court of law (“be accepted) 
\\ e WLiii head ova Juels into the matter t “in a hasty and mcon- 
biderate manner) There is but one law m the world — the weakest 
goes to the wall ( “ is pushed out by the strong and suffers from 
hardships) He is dtad and gone these fourteen years i = dead foi 
a long time) 

H 

Hang — A woik hangs yf/v (“proceeds \er>' slowly) To hang 
on a decision (“depend) The story does not hang to^cthei (“is 
not self-consistent) A hanga on a person, — who hangs on a 
person (“who adheres to his society longer than w’anted) E\ils 
hanging over (-impending evils) Time hangs hcavtly on his 
hands’ll e., there is nothing of interest to occupy it 

Hold — 'I o hold ends own, maintain one’s ground To hold 
forth (“harangue) To hold out (“not giie way) \o hold on 
(“Continue) loholdtn (-restrain oneself) To hold over (= 
remain in possession bevond the regular temi) To hold to rti 
opinion (-adhere) //old true—rcsaid as true The praise he 
got made him hold Ins head high ( —haie the appearace of a proud 
man) Hold yourself in teadimss to ring the bell when I gi\e the 
signal (“be readx) I hey were weeping bitterl) , but when the 
goodman spoke words of comfort they held their peace ( — were 
silent , did not speak) His contention will hardly hold water 
(“be.nr examination without being found to be wrong) 

K. 

Keep— To a thing from one (-withhold) To kt.cp 

from doing a thing (—abstain) To keep on doing a thing (—con- 
tinue) To /o one’s word (“not to oeiiatc from ) To kttpup 
(-not to go to bedi To keep up one’s credit (“maintain) To 
keep one rfaa;/* (-hinder one from rising) ’Yis keep good ox bad 
houts (“be habitually early or late in returning home or in return- 
ing to bed at night) 

Kick — ToltckthebLain{^\30 found wanting m weight — be- 
cause the lighter arm of a loaded balance flies up and strikes the, 
beam) To hek the bucket , xedfi.xs\.oXh& ancient method of 
execution b) hanging, when a bucket was kicked from underneath 
the culprit, and left him suspended It is nonsense to sa}, ‘ He 
kicked hts bucket'* 
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Elnock — Knoikcd vp — fatigued Knocked down — (i) struck 
dowTi , (2) assigned to a bidder at an auction (bv a knock) The 
scheme was w or on ilu (“frustrated) To knoih 

^(-complete' knock down argim enl argument which 

cannot bo answered) 

L 

Laugh— To laugk a/’in laca (“tidiaile) To lausi/i it fo scorn 
(-treat with contempt) "To laugh tn ones or the (-laugh 

so as not to be obserted) To laugh oti the wrong side of the 
mouth (-weep, be dejected) He made himself the laughing- 
stock of his hearers ( - object of ridicule) 

Lay — The winds are /«/</(— allajed , stilled) To be laid up- 
(--ifFected with illness so as to ha^ e to keep one’s bed) To lay 
up, lay tn^ lay bv (_=‘Stordi Layup monej in books (-evpend) 
To Ay' OK/ a garden (— plan) To lay (—disclose) I^y on 
Macduff (—strike) Lay down a pnnciple (—assert). Lay doum 
m office (-resign) To lay hold or on (-seize) To lay seise to 
(-besiege) Zaj' one under obligation ( — subject to) Lay wait 
foi — he in wait for {^hem ambush for) If>e will not //y' it /o 
heart {'‘he impressed with , feel deeply, 

Lead — Tohem leading srtingS''vmAer the control of another 
like children just learning to walk who are held up b\ strings). 
To lead the way (-act as guide) Those who offer to lead the 
way should take care not to lead astray (—guide in a wrong way) 
To lead captive (-carry into captiiity) To lead a quiet life 
(—pass' One thing is said to lead, lead off, or lead out another 
when It introduces that other by going first 

Leave — To leave no stone unturned (—leave no means untried) 
‘This may be traced to a response of the Delphic Oracle, giv en to 
Poly crates as the best means of finding a treasure buned by Xerxes 
general Mardonius, on the field of Platea- The Oracle replied turn 
every stone' To /raae ok/ (— omit) To/roi'eaman to himself ’= 
permit him to follow his owai opinions or desires 

Let — Let it be — let it pass, let it above — let it go— keep one’s 
self from doing anything in connection w ith it. To let down, ta 
/r//?*// (—lower) * 

To let fall, to let out, to let the cat out of the Akit ("disclose a 
secret) \\ hen one is betrayed into letting out a secret in an 
unguarded moment, he is said to let it fall ‘It was formerly a 
secret among country-folk to substitute a cat for a sucking-pig, 
and bring it in a bag to market If anv green horn chose to buy 
a ‘pig in a poke without examination, all very well but if he 
opened the sack, “he let the cat out of the bag,” and the tnek 
w as disclosed. To let out a room (—lease) To let one in ('• 
admit) To let one n^(— exempt from obligation , forgive an 
offence) To lei off a gun, an arrow etc. — to let itffy (—discharge) 
Lie — ^That wrhich lies in the way is an obstacle h. subject 
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IS said to he ovci^ when the consideration of it is deferred To 
he in one (^be ’n one’s power) To he on or ivtth one (>=be one’s 
■dulj) We //f during the heat of the daj (*»rest) To ht at 
or on the catch (=lie in wait or lay a trap to catch one up) 

Light — To on a passage (=happen to find) To hsihi 
///= cheer nniinate 

lave — To live iy labor (acquire Inelihood) To hveon^osh. 
(»=feed) To hi/e doion a \ ice (=li\e so as to subdue) 

Look — ^To look up or out a thing («= search for and find' To 
a difficulty r« (= meet with boldness) To look aj ter 
or to one’s children (= take care of) To look after or for 
arrival of a ship (= expect) To look after or for lost money (=seek 
To look into the conduct of another (=. inspect closely) To look 
an a person as one’s supenor (=regard) There are men who 
would simply dff, as those who had no interest m the affair 
(= be mere spectators) Thej oxo ca^oidi lookers on To look over 
accoimts(*= examine item bv item) On looking o\er accounts you 
should not overlooks, single item (=> pass o\er) To look about 
one («=be on the watch) She looked daggers at him (= looked with 
an angrj', fierce, reproachful look) Look sharp now and finish the 
x\ork speedily (=. watch keenly , make haste) To look out or oe 
on the look out, for the enemj (■=be on the watch for) To look 
through a thing (-= understand perfectlv) To look down on a 
person (despise) To look up to a person (= respect) 

Lose — To lose ontself bewnldered) A. person lostmz. 

* -crowd (=not Msible) 

M 

Make — We the distance m one day (“travelled o\er) 

He will utale a good teacher (= serve as) Jfakc the Libvan 
shores (=. approach; reach) Jfake amends (=^ give compensation) 
Ji/akc fiee with — treat without ceremonv Make merry — be jovial 
Make much of {^corisxAor ol great value; It makes no difference 
(=is a matter of indifference) I know oo\.what to make ^the 
newsi=how to view ,t e accept as true, or reject as false) 1 can 
wflvfe V erv' little of the passage (“understand) I can make\oiyi 
little fl/'his evidence («= produce from , m support of mv’ position) 
Make out \}s\o meaning (= discover) Make onto, case (“prove) 
Make oz'cr an estate ( = transfer) They liav e made up or made it 
///(“become reconaled) He has made up rt'/M me (“ settled 
differences with) Make up a difference (“reconcile) I am 
determined to make an example of the v'erv first person who tres- 
passes on my grounds ( = punish, as a warning to others' The 
children made short work fl/the biscuits and cakes (“Soon finish- 
ed) Make no account of—XrozU with indifference You have a 
great man> parcels make sure ilaaX yoo. do not drop any (“make 
certain , secure against failure) He vv ill never make a name for 
j^////ji?^ as an engineer (= acquire fame or distinction) To make a 
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long story short, the companj broke up, md returned to the more 
important concerns of election f— to say in a few words instead of 
going into details! Make tip one’s mind'( -bring to a definite 
conclusion) «/> a loss (—compensate) Make up accounts 

(—arrange for settlement) ?//5 of ( — composed) Makeupa 

sum (-supplj what is wanting in) Make for^^ tend to fn\our 
a; 5 n/«j/—tend to injure Make hotel •^\enture. Make away 
— adrance. Make ^—escape Make o/— proceed towards (as 
an enemj) Make up /o— approach Make — pretend. 

Make-peace^ peace-maker Make shift plea 
Measure - Meastn e swoi d — compete. 

Mmd— yWroer w/iwi/— It IS of no consequence. Will ^ on mind 
waiting a w'hile ( — regard it as a thing of consequence) ? 

Muster — /!//«/« gather up (with some effort) Pass 
Pass without censure (through an inspection ) 

N 

Nail — I ha\ e nailed it ( — secured to myself) Nail an assertion 
(— pro\e the falseness of it, so as to stop its currency) 

Nip — Nip in the bud {^destta)i at the verv commencement of 
growth) 

P 

Pack — Pack a yw/(— select persons for a jiin, who maj 
fat our a party) 

Paddile — Paddle your oton rowoc-mind tour own business 
Palm — You may palm upon as new for old ( — impose by fraud) 
Pass— ^)'—pass near and beyond Pass by a cnme( — 
not to censure or punish) Pass bv an important passage t — neglect 
to notice) Pass o//— proceed Pass 07vr— mote from side to side. 

one charge without a reply (= omit to deal with) Pass 
7;//o— unite and blend as two substances or colours in such a manner 
that It IS impossible to tell where one ends and the other begins 
Pay-/*rti' for a mistake (—make amends foi) Pay the 
crew of a ship (—make compensation to and discharge) 

Pick— a quarrel (—seek industriousl) ) Perl out the best 
;w«(— select) It is the habit of many amongst us to pick holes 
in otheid coat, instead of even trjnng to discover our own defects 
(—to seek out faults m others or in their conduct) Picking and 
stealing (-pilfering) PrCiJ ///>— gather the pocket (-steal 

the contents of, by taking them out w ith the fingers or hands) 
Puk a lock (—open bv a pointed instrument) Pick wool (—sepa- 
rate or pull asunder) Pick a bone (—clean by the teeth, fingers etc) 
Play — Play the tniks (— displaj , put m exeicise) Play on 
or upon (— deceue) Play upon a word (— gi\e a fanciful turn to) 
Heplaytd me false ( - deceived me) \ person play s into the hands 

of another when he allows the latter to have the adiantage over 
him He//<yc//q^ a fraud upon me (— artfull\ practised) He 
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plnytd upon liis fears = He imposed upon him by taking ad\antage 
of his feais in regard to any particular mattei 

Pocket — an insult or affront (^receue it wilhoiU re- 
senting It or at least without seeking redress) 

Pore — Poit on <= read or csamine with ste.ady perseieiance 
Preach — Picac/i up a thing “discourse in fa\our of it 
Put — Put up 'lotih an injury (—suffer without resentment) 
J'ui up with bad fare (-take without opposition) Put one up to 
.1 thing ( - instigate) ffe put me to it indefinite use of r/— He 
pressed me hard in regard to anv gn en matter ) To put the cart 
in foie the horst =To begin doing a thing at the w rong end to 
attempt to do things witliout pioviding for what is necessaiy first 
I w'as greatlj put out at liis bad conduct (—proioked , annoyed) 

1 was hat d /r> // for money (—greatly in difficulty) Let me 
put off this work till to-morrow {—postpone doing) He is not the 
man to ///////i such bad manners in a son (-tolerate) My 
fnend put up at the hotel for the night (-took up lodgings) He 
iiiust ha\c been put up to plajing this trick (—instigated , incited) 
A blast of wand suddenly coming into the room put out the light 
(—blew out , extinguished) fhe cry of wolves behind put my 
horse on his mettle ( — placed him in tiving circumstances , roused 
him to do his best) This picture put that into the shade ( — render 
less noticeable or attractive) Put the best consti uctioii on a thing 
-Mew anything especially .my one’s conduct, in the most fa\our- 
,ible light When found out in an cnor, one puts .aj ijood a face 
on it as possible (—makes the best of it) P/rZ one o/rZ by insult 
( — pror oke) Put one out m spc<aking ( — confuse) Put to the sword 
{—kill with the sword) Put on (— in\est one’s self with) Put in 
a word (—introduce) Put in for a share (—offer a claim) 

Q 

Quit — j2wZ jto/cj — make c\en , clear mutuall) from demands 

B 

Beckon — Rechon foi — be answerable for Reelon on or upon 
— depend upon Reckon rwZ/f— settle accounts watli 
Bender — Render back — return 
Best — It lests with him (—depends upon) 

Boot — Take become fixed 

Boom — Gi7>c room or make room /hr— withdraw in favour of 
Bun — The enemy ktpt up a running file a constant fire of 

(.mnon) It rained for three days (successive) You are 

abvajs for lunninq him down (— censuiing , deciying) A tunning 
ftght’=he battle in which one party flees and the other pursues, 
but the p.arly fleeing keeps up the contest He ran thiousth his 
splendid fortune (-extravagantly spent, squandeied away) To 
rr/;? — rush through the streets franttc<all> attacking all 
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that come in the waj Tins lease will ? «h ow/ m the course of a 
few days “The pcnod of time co\ered by the lease will expire etc. 
The bill has a week to >7/«*=lt will stop running at the end of the 
week To runup a bill = To increase it by quick additions of 
money borrowed Run or /ale a = incur hazard Run 
«/>=grow Rim ihrouf^h or run out an estate (“waste) The 
\oaso runs out m March (= expires) go to excess Run 

to seed (-deteriorate) The cup nms (“0\erflows) Run 
aver an account (“ examine cursorily) Run azvr a child 
or drive o\er) o« =■ continue. Run crush Runmns; 

fire (“Constant) They a great of falling into the hands 
of the enemy ( •= incurred danger) 

S 

Screw — Scrnu out — extort 

See — See to or about a thing — pay attention to , consider 

Serve — Serve one out — retaliate upon Serve the time — regu- 
late one’s actions by the requirements of the time instead of by 
one’s duty 

Set — Set up a school (—found) Set up a. new doctrine (■= 
advance) Set a man /// (—raise from depression) Set up foi 
morality without regard to religion (-make pretensions profess 
openlj)" 5 c/ nwi* for a place — begin a journey Set about a thing 
(—begin) Set down a rule (—enter in writing , establish) Set 
ifcruw a disputant (-rebuke , reprehend) Set w — begin To fet 
people by the cars—^o stir up ill-will among them The story set the 
table in a roar — It occasioned loud laughter among the guests at 
table He jc/his dog upon me — He caused it to attack me. Hew islies 
to jc/ his son in trade ( — to enable to begin a business) He 
set upjor an astrologer ( — gave himself out to be professed to be) 

\ set my fate against the proiect of my fncnds (-opposed in 
a violent manner) To set stare by a thing — to pnze it highly 
A conspirac) was set on foot for the massacre of the Danes (-set a 
going , set in motion' Set at defiance— defy Setatnauf^hi — un- 
dervalue Set at ease — tranquilise Set ofif one man’s services 
against another’s (—place against as an equivalent' Set ofi a 
character (— gi\e a flattering description of) Setoff the woist 
faces with the best airs ( - adorn) 

Sheathe — S/uathe the swoid—maVo peace. 

Shift — Shift off^ a duty (—put away disencumber onself of) 

Smell — Smell of the j/m/— indicate too distinctively one’s 
occ^ation or profession 

Show — Show forth — manifest 

Show off— exhibit in an ostentatious manner Show up — 
expose 

Shut — Shut in — inclose Shut off or <?;//— exclude. Shut up 
a prisoner { - confine) Shut up an opponent ( - cause to become 
silent by authoritj', argument or force) ^ ou can easily shut his 
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mouth if >ou remind him of his former bad conduct (•aput him to 
silence , put him to shame) 

Sit — 5// /h; give an artist m opportunity to make 

a portrait of one’s self The coat stts well ( r.fits) 

Split— 5)5/// rf took — fail , err fatally 
Speak -The fact speaks fot //xr^^needs no evplanation 
Stab — Stab n/— offer or threaten to stab 
Stand— 5’///;/// against — oppose Stand bv one’s fnend — 

support Standbys. game(-=be a spectator) Stand fot a post 
(= offer oneself as a candidate for) Stand fot a person f«=be the 
representative oQ The coat stands hint m twenty dollars (= costs' 
Stand /<? one’s w ord (■= abide by) Stand togefhet (=be consis- 
tent , agree) Stand up for the administration (*= defend , justify) 
Stand one's gt ound—msmism one’s position 

Stare— S’/a/ e one in the face — ^be before the eyes, or undeniably 
evident 

Steal — Steal a mat ch^^sm. an advantage unobseia'ed. 

Strike — Strike off a thousand copies of a book (= print) 
Strike out a new plan (^deiise) Strike f/j5 a tune (=begin to 
sing or play) Strike tn ?t///i^=suit itself to 

T. 

Take — He took it into hit head that he could conquer a king- 
dom, if he only chose (<= arbitrarily or fancifully conceived the 
idea) He was severely /a^/*// /a /ax-t by his master (“censured) 
They are too wide awake (too much on the alert) to be taken in 
{*=deceivcd) He /aa/i my remark /a hcait^Hc was offended at 
my remarks 1 he secret took att (“became known) 

Take advantage <^«make use of a faiourable state of things to 
the prejudice of Take afhr a good pattern (“learn to follow , 
imitate) ///= deceived Take part with Take 

the yfi?/»/*' commence the operations of a campaign lake ups 
thief = arrest ///5 a cause “espouse Take /// ar///X“ begin 

war He took it ill or amiss that you would not help him in the 
matter («= was offended at it) Not a single man among them had 
either luthonty to command, or obligation to take the imtiativt. 
(“take the lead, take the first step) Enca was not one of those 
people who take life easily ('^ go through life without troubling 
themselves verv' much about anvahing and without doing very 
hard v\ork) “When our own countrymen wish in this countrv 
to keep aliv e the memory’ of some friend who has distinguished 
himself, they might take a leaf out of the book of our native 
fnends” (“imitate the example of)' He offered me a thousand 
pounds and I took him at his woid (“treated his language as if 
It expressed his real sentiments and acted accordingly , i e ac- 
cepted the money) Take no denial very’ urgent , insist on a 
thing “These are important advantages in his fax our vxhich 
he usually does not take into account (=give due xveight to , 
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allow) Take to books (“become attached to) Take ufiwiik 
plain fare (=be contented to recene) 

Tell — Tell count Every shot tells ("takes effect) A 

tell-tale Oat who officiously communicates information .about the 
private concerns of individuals A telling oration (“effectixe) 
Hard study is sure to tell upon a man’s health { — produce an in- 
jurious effect on) An ugly rumour relating to him told against 
his reputation (^went against , injured) 

Tmnk — T/mik much or ‘ivellof>=\\Q\ 6 . in esteem 
Tliro'w — T/no^u away money (—spend in aain) The bill was 
throsvn out (—rejected) Throiv out a point ( —give utterance to) 
Tilt 0X0 up an appointment (—resign) Thtoxv up food (—discharge 
from the stomach) Tht oiv to the winds ( — entirely discaid) He h id 
thiown dust m the eyes of tht jury (—deceived , misled) At 
Trieste two churches which once stood wholly distinct were thrown 
into one (—made one whole) 

Tone — Tone /ferw/ —soften 

Touch — Touch up — improve by slight touches or emendations 
Touch at a station — come or go to, without tarrying 
Tread — Tread upon the heels ^^follow close upon 
Trump — Ttump up a charge — fabricate 
Turn — Turn the enemfs ^ank — ^pass round and take a posi- 
tion behind it, or upon the side of it Turn the back~—xt\xta\ 
Turn the edge <»/— make dull To turn an honest penny— To earn 
a small sum of mone> He has ///r/rftf the comer (-gone round 
the comer of the street) Flatter) Xxas turned Ins head 
him giddy or insane , made him entertain a very supenor opinion 
of himself as compared w ith others) To turn the tables — I o change 
the condition or fortune of the contending parties “The girls 
have only to turn the tables and sa> of their own sex — She is vain 
as a man ” The scheme /wr/wf out a failure (—proved to be) 
He turned a deaf cat to m) complaints (—p.aid no heed) The 
man is turned of 25 (-advanced beyond the age of 25) He 
has tinned over a nexv leaf—Yio has completelv changed his 
course of action (and the change is for the better) He scruples 
ao\. to turn his coat \.o serve his interests (-to go to the opposite 
party , to change sides) He can turn his hand to an) thing — He 
is capable of doing any work that comes to his hand Ev erv thing 
turned upon his successfully passing the examination (-depended) 
The turning point in a course of events is that it which there 
begins a decided change. Turn the stomach <j/^nauseate Turn 
to — have recourse to Turn to profit — make 'profitable. Turn 
upon — retort Turn r«— enter for lodgings Turn on watei — allow 
water to flow through a pipe by turning the cock which previously 
obstructed Its course. Turn the scales — give preponderance give 
supcrioiity or success She tinned her back on her sister ( —aban- 
doned .treated with contempt) The coming of Blucher in the 
evening at Waterloo, turned the day against Napoleon (-leveised 
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superionty or success) The fall of the king from his horse in the 
battle-field turned the fot tunes of the day ( = re\ ersed success) 
Never /'//m aside from the path of \irtue (>= go aside) He has 
been reduced almost to beggary, and yet he turns up his nose of 
the suggestion that he should take to some emploj^ment (“ti eats 
with contemptuous dislike or disgust) 

W 

Wait — Watt on or upon — attend as a sen ant 

"Weather — Weather out a storm (encounter successfull3v 
though with difficulty) 

"Wield — Wield the scepti e — govern with supreme command 

"Wind — Wind up one’s affairs ( = bnng to conclusion or 
settlement) 

Work — Work off impunties (^remoie gradually) Work 
out — effect by labour Wot k up the passions to rage ( =>= raise or 
excite) Work up all the stocks ( expend in anj' work) Go to 
toork — begin labouring 

"Write — Written in sand — tempo^arv , fleeting Written in 
loater — absolutely unreliable 


CHAPTER XII 

IDIOMATIC USES OF VERBS WITH PREPOSITIONS 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED 

401 Make (1885) 

The loss has been made up ( = compensated) The quarrel has 
been w/rt/fr (“Composed) He modi, up /o me (-= approached) 
He 0/ his enemy and killed him (—attacked) The property 
was made over to Mr S (—transferred) He made atony with 
the prince during the night (—killed , destroyed) I could not 
make out the meaning of it (—discover) 

Play a885) 

, He played off his trick skilfully (—displayed) He played 
cards It is dangerous \o play with our health (—tnfle mth) 
He played part <?/// admirably (“acted to the end) 

Fall (1886). 

Tlie e\ent fell out (—happened) as was foretold The friends 


* This chapter whollj treats of quesUons taken from the Calcutta Um- 
^ ersUj Papers ' 
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fell ouf With one another (= quarrelled) My \iews fall m toitk 
jours (—are in harmony with , ire the same as) While ^valkIng 
along the road, we fell xn with a number of soldiers (—accidentally 
met; India has fallen away from her foimer condition of glory 
and prosperity ( - considerablj declined) The robber fell upon 
me ( “ attacked) 

Hold (1886) 

The garrison held out to the last (-did not surrender itself 
to Its enemies , continued offering resistance) He could not hold 
out in his businebs (-long continue) 

Starve (1883) 

The garrison was starved out (—forced to surrender owing 
to Its being steadily starved by the cutting off of supplies of pro\i- 
sions) The encmj' was starved into a retreat ( —so starved, as 
to cause them to retreat) 

Look (1874) 

Don t look at the sun with naked eyes ( — observe) I looked 
for belter conduct at his hands (-eapected) Death alone was 
/hr at such hands (-evpected from such men) I look for 
important news by the next mail from England (* expect , wait for 
patient! j') I look on you as mv patron (—regard) To look 
up to a person is to respect him , to regard him with admiration 
To look down upon a person (-to despise him) Fathers /ool 
after their children (—take care of) I am on the look out for 
some employment (-on the watch for) 

Fly (1874) 

The mad dog flew at the man’s throat (—rushed upon sud- 
denly) On a sudden, open the gates (—became open sud- 
denly, or with violence) 

Break (1874) 

He broke in the door — He forced it open He broke through 
his engagement (—failed to keep) The prisoner loose Ixoxn 
thejail (—freed himself by Molence) 

Compare the following — Rip’s wife broke tn upon the Iran ^ 
^JUllhty of the place where Rip and his fnends were quietly seated 
together (-interrupted the tranquillity of the place by suddenly 
and Molently entenng the place) I cannot break rw/A my fnend 
Han for merely your sake (-part fnendship with Han) 

Break Give (1873) 

He m oki. down m the midst of his speech (—failed to go on) 
The school at 4 P at (-closes) The school has broken 
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///ybr the holidays (—closed for) He "arc j// all hopes of my 
reco\er} (—abandoned) He was compelled fo ^vt nt when his 
neighbours all united themsehes against him (-jneld) 

Give Knock (1876) 

Thereof gave way (—fell down) Her feelings ^ave r^’aj 
and she burst into tears (—could not be checked) It is not ^irvn ouf 
who will succeed our present Lieutenant-Go\ emor (—made public) 

I mj friend at 5 A M ( — wiked bun from sleep) I 

felt quite knocked vp after the whole da\'’s work (—exhausted) 

Call (1880) 

He called upon me yesterday (-paid a brief \isit to me) 
He was called to gne cMdence before a court of law ( = au- 
lhoritati\ cly required) Such an outrageous conduct sureh calls 
for punishment (-demands punishment as a matter of justice) 
The Lieutcnant-Goiemor has fot the papers of this case 

(-demanded that they should be submitted) 

Take (1880) 

He took upon himself the whole responsibility of looking 
after my children (-undertook) The pleader took up the case of 
his client for nothing (- igrced to conduct the case) >I\ time is 
alrcadt wholh taken up b\ mv own work , so I do not sec how 
I can find time to do yours (-occupied or engrossed) 

Put (1879) 

Unless you put forth all \ our energies, success m your case 
IS doubtful (—exert) These doctrines are to be found /h; M 
in Dr Pale\*’s book (-pronounced) To put fottli a riddle ( — 
propound) I think the arguments he has put fot ward in support 
of his \icw are not sufficiently weighty ( — adianccd , urged) He 
w.ns easily put upon (— deceit ed) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

IDIOMATIC USES OF I^OUNS EXPLMNED 
AND ILLUSIRATED 
402 A. 

Air — The conspiracy took rt/r(— took wind — got wind — became 
public) To take the atr — ^to yvalk or nde out 

An nhor — ^Thc ship is rtWcAor (— at rest) To cast avclio ? — 
to let go an anchor to keep a ship at rest To rvagli an c/tot =^io 
raise the anchor that the ship may sail 
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Apple — Apple of the eye — pupil of the e>e. Keep me as the 
■apple of the eye (“dear as the pupil of the eje) Apple of dis- 
cord— gromi of quarrel 

Arm- Ml nature ; rtmr against a murderer (= prepares 
for war) 

Average — On an aviragCy he studies eight hours a day (taking 
the mean) 

B 

Bargain — Besides the accomplishments of being w itt) and til 
natured, a man is vicious into the bat gain ( — over and abovcl 
Battle — A. dtaiun battle — ^a battle in which neither party wins 
A. p tJud battle IS distinguished from a skirmish He s^ave them 
battle («= attacked them) 

Bay — To keep an ev il at bay — no chance of cstape being left, 
to stri\ e by incessant efforts, *o laard it off as long as possible 
Blow — To lose at a blow (««at one stroke) 

Blood — To do a thing tn cold (•» deliberately) 

Board — fo throw oi cast ovet board aside 
Bone — A bone ( - .i subject) of contention 
Book — To be tn onds good bools=\.o be in favour with one 
Breast— The pnsoncr makes a clean breast 0/ it (-makes 
full confession) 

Breath — fn the same breath’^ -xx the same time. 

Butt— The butt of a company is the person at whom ridtettU 

js dtteeied 

O 

Case — In case^d it should happen 

Cast — The last cast last effort on which e\cry thing is 
ventured 

Cut — \n unkind etti ( = remark) The cut of a garment ( — 
shape , fashion) A eut shoif or a short cut — a cross route which 
shortens the way 

D 

Dash — To receiie a dash (= check) Red with a dash of 
purple (—admixture) Remarkable for (-capacity for bold 
movements; 

Dead — The dead of night (—the quietest part , midnight) 
Death — To be at dcat/ts door — at the point of death To be 
the death of (—the cause of death to) 

F 

Face — After che.aimg me of my money, how could he ha\e the 
face to askafaiour of me (—impudence , confident shamelessness) 
The general resolutely marched on in the face of terrible dangers 
(—notwithstanding and in opposition to) made faces at me — 

He purposely distorted his countenance to shew his contempt for 
me. To put a good face upon a misfortune — ^To bear it with 
becoming dignity and patience. 
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Pall — IJie fall of man (“lapse from innocence) 

Fits — He does u by fits ami slat ts (“impulsively and irregu- 
larlj) 

Fool — Vo male a fool of a person (“cause to act fooltshl}) 
To flay ihc fool C“ behave like a fool in sport) 

Foot?— 1 o a subscription foot ( = open) A subscnption 
a on foot (“has been opened) Horse and (“foot soldiers , 
the foot) 

Force — Ihe e\il is still (“has not been retoked) A 
mil IS onl> after the testator is dead (“takes effect) A 

forced smile ( “produced by effort) 

Forelock — To tah time by the foielouk — “Tune,” sajs 
Swift, IS painted with a lock before and bald behind, signifying 
thereby that ue must take tuneb) the forelock for when it is once 
past there is no recalling it ” Cy “ i ime p tst n^'t er returns ” 

a 

Gram— A of sense (“particle) A lobe of darkest ^lar/i 
(“red r\ nan purple) 1 o ^o ay^ai/ist the £/ am of-^To be repug- 
nant to A^ai/ift the £fatn — reluctantly 

H. 

Hair — To sfht hair (“draw' nice but useless distinctions) 
/b <///(«>— -precisely Not it.orth a hat/- of no yalue. Ahat/- 
b/eadth escape (“ y cr> narrow) 

Hand — \dmitted on all ha/tds (“ by all parties) The time is 
at hatid t“ncar) Ihus hand m ha/td in life we will go (“to- 
gether; Of two spinning companies, one is richer and better 
managed than the other and therefore qets the ufferhand (“gets 
the iscendency) To hate the (“iscendencj) It is a 

question whether the ha/ids of the gox'er/wtcnt tnay not yet be fo/ced 
(“the (joyernment may not be compelled to disclose yy hat it is 
aiming at) He is able to turn h/s hand to anything ( “ engage in) 
A hand to hand fight (“dose) As if the world and they were 
hand and (“ intimate) Of en handed *=fu\[-\\nn^oCi , liberal 
Made to one's ha/id’—rcudy-maAo To speak offhand (“Without 
preparation) "Vo be off otids ha/td o\\\ of or\€% control) I 

havt my hands full (.“haye in hand as much as, though not more 
than, 1 can do) I therefore cannot more tn ( = under- 

take) A document is said to be tn ///«? /w/ni of one who has 
possession of It, /// of one yyho was employed to write it, 
uttdii the hand of ono whose signature it bears When I say, I 
have a certain work t/i hand, I mean not only that I haye undei- 
taken it but also that I haye commenced it and it is progressing 
0// //rt///fyyould imply “ I have undertaken it but I haye not yet 
been able 'o apply myself to it ” A ceremony m hand ( “for yvhich 
preparations are being made) Goods <>« “in stoic) To 
live/w/// //«««?/£! (“yvithout provision foi the future) To 
i.otne to hand (“be received) To change hands (“pass from one 
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owner to anotlierj To give a handle for severe cnttcism (= furnish 
in occasion) Cleati hands — Freedom from guilt 

Head — To be (n>er-head and ears in debt (-o\eriv helmed 
with) Matters have been slowly coming to a head (-culminating 
point , crisis) He made head as'amst a whole host of enemies 
(=• resisted with success) 1 he noble guest sat at the head of the 
table (-the seat of honour reser\ed for the most distinguished 
guests) I could make neither head nor tail of the matter — I could 
not understand at all or any part of the matter The Colonel 
seemed to lose //m // earf (—lose calmness of mind) Get the boil 
lanced when it comes to a head (=matures is read> to burst forth) 
Heart — /war/ a good man ( — really, wliatevei the appear- 
ance might be' To set the heart upon a work (—be very fond of) 

To know by /wa;/ ( — thoroughly) To take heart ( — courage) To 
take to heart (=gne\e over) 

Hold— To have no hold on one (authority , claim) 

Hobson’s choice— no dtemative. “ Tobias Hobson w as the 
first man in England that let out hackney horses When a man 
came for a horse, he was led into the stable, where there was a 
great choice, but he obliged him to take the horse which stood 
neat to the stable door, so that every customer was alike wbll 
served according to his chance, from whence it became a proveib, 
when what ought to be vour election was forced upon you, to say 
“ Hobson’s choice.” Steele 

Horn — To raise the horn (-exalt oneself) To draw in the 
hoi ns (-restrain one’s pnde) 

Home — The prisoner protested that he was innocent but the 
chnxQO brought home \.o him (—proved against) fo be at 
home on a subject ( — conv ersant w ith) 

Hook — By hook or by ctook = ono way or another ‘It is 
alleged, in explanation of this term, that there were two judges in 
tbe reign of Charles I, named Hook and Crook, and as suitors had 
the option of getting derisions from either, there was always a 
double chance of obtaining justice The use of the term bv Spencer 
sets aside this theory, and it is more probab’e that the origin con 
sists in litigants having the option of civil law {hook) and ecclesias- 
tical law' ifrook) ’ On onds osvn hook’=an one’s own account 

I 

Inch — By inches j inch by inch s\o\\ degress 
Ides — Tdes of March The Romans applied the term ‘Ides’ 

to the 13th of each month except those of March (their first 
month), hlav, July, and October, when the 15th was selected 

J 

3 a,tils.—Jack of all ttades^^a. person who can turn his hand to ' 
any kind of business ' 
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3L»atap —To sfncll the Ian p said of a literary work when iaSour- 
etf, as 'if bearing marks of having been executed b> lamp-light 

Lie — 7b i^ve ihe he to one’s words (“charge with falsehood) 

Light— To brin^ 10 expose to xnew 'Xu comt tor light 

(•"be exposed to view) "Xu see the hcht ( — become public) To 
/Ariwt' /xg’Ar o« (—illustrate) lights of the age ( — worthies) 

The lights of the lountenance {=sroiles , favour) 1 o stand in one's 
own tight ••t.o be the means of preventing one’s good 

M, . ^ 

j 

Maiden — Maiden assize (^in which there is no person to be 
brought to trial) fortress (-never taken) hand 

<— innocent) Maiden speech ( — the first made by Vnew member m 
apuhhcbodj) J/o/t/w sword (—unused) Maiden \xe.a (=ne\er 
cropped) 

Man — Man of j//vko— who has no character or infiuence 
Man‘of 7bar~a first class ship of war I ant my own man'll ' am 
not subject to any body’s command When I became a man (=^a 
grow-n up male, as distinguished from a bo>} I dare do all that 
may become a man (=one possessing in a high degree the dis- 
tinctive qualities of mankindjT He did become his Man from that 
day forth (—vassal) 

Mare— 3/are’j anything very absurd 6r ludicrous A 

person is said to j^nd a mards ncsty when he makes what he Sup- 
poses lo be a great discoverv, but which turns out to be all moon- 
shine (-=show without substance) 

Manner— /n a manner —m a certain measure Make one's 
manners - make a bow 

Mark— A man of znarA (—distinguished pre-eminence). They 
were marked out for punishment (—set apart) 

Matter — Matter of fact— xisA occurrence It matiei s not, no 
matfer==\x-vs of no importance. 

Means — JSy alt Mra«j— certainK By no /««;«=* certainly ' 

not. By any means - possibly 

Measure — Take measures preparations 
' Mercy— Cr;' mercy pardon Be at the mercy 0 f=!\ 3 & 
wholly in the power of 

N 

Nail — Pay money a;/ (“immediately without time of 
credit) “In the centre of Limenck Exchange is a pillar with a 
arcular plate of copper about three feet in diameter called the 
nail On this metal desk the earnest of all stock-exchange bar- 
gains has to be paid ” Hit the nail on the head (—hit the exact 
point) ' - ^ 

Name— /« name=noX. inxealily In the name of-^oxt behalf of 
or by the authority of * " 

i8 
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Nature — tn a sicde ^na/wre— mked as when born , unclothed 
Neck — On ihe neck of another {"“immediatel} after) Stiff 
obstinacy in wong doing Hat den the ••be more and 
more rebellious Heck or fro/A/n^— desperate. Neck and crop •• 
entireh, (the crop being the gorge of a bird) I bundled him neck 
and A£r/f=n holly 

Nick — In the nick of itme^^yast at the right moment 
Nose— Zrnrf by the lead blindly (2) exact unreason- 

ing and implicit obedience from Thiustonds nose i/i/o— meddle 
ofnciouslv in 

Nutshell — Be or he in a mz/jAr//— admit of very bnefor 
simple determination or statement 

O 

Oat — He has somn his sotld oats=^ He has left hts ga^ habits 
and become steaa> „ 

Occasion — On zirzarzOT—when necessary 
Odds — It ts odas that etc=it is probable that etc. On which 
bide the odds he = which side has the ad\ aniage ’ W’hen the odds 
he on the opposite side the orfzfi are af^ainst us and we have to 
contend against odds \t odd times (=fragmennry leftover 
after the regular occupations have befen gone through or protided 
for) Odas and ends oi lime (=fngments , refuse) 

Odour — To bt tn bad odour=to be out of favour 
Oil — To bum the wi - to study bv artificial light till 

midnight or nil Hte in the night To pour oil on troubled uaters ’ 
** t*rofessor Horseford b\ emptving a vial of oil upon the sea in a^ 
stiff breeze, stilled its surface, and Commodore Wilkies of the 
United States saw the same effect produced in a violent storm off 
the Cape of Good Hope, by oil leaking from a whale ship"* 

Ox — He has an or on hts — He is bribed to silence. 

(The Athenian coin was stamped with the figure of an ox) The 
black ox hath trampled on j au - mtsfortune or death has come to 
your house (A. black ox. was sacrificed to Pluto, the infernal god, 
as a- white one, to Jupiter) Tie black ax never trod upon hts foot 
—he never knew sorrow 

Oyster — No more sense than an oj sfei ' Oy sters hav e a moufh 
bat no head 

P 

Ps aud Q's — Mind your P’s and Q’s=be verv circumspect “in 
your behaviour ‘ In the reign of Louis XIV, when wigs of un^ 
wieldv sure were worn, and bows were made with great formality^ 
two things were especiallv required, a step with the feet and a 
low bend of the body In the latter, theavig would be apt to gel 
deranged and ev en to fall off The constant caution therefore of 
the French dannng-master to his pupils was, mind your P’s (r a, 
pied, feel) and Q’s {t e , queues, wigs' 
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Pace — Kccfi pace —move as fast as something else. 

, Palm — Beat the palm - be the best Brooches of palm being, 
■worn in token of victory, the word has come to signify victory 
The palm was idoptcd as an emblem of victory, it is said, because 
the tree is so elastic, as when pressed to rise and recover its cor- 
rect position An tichtngpalm^n hand ready to receive bribes 

Par — Bills of evchmge are, at pat (=»5old without discount or 
premium) j above par (-at a premium) , or beleno pat ("at a 
•discount) 

Parlance — In common parlance the usual or vulgar 
phraseology 

Parley — In military language, to beat a dium 
or sound a trumpet as a signal for holding a conference with the 
enemy 

Part— A man of parts (=of moie thin ordinary talents) , , 
Take tn f^ood part { » favourably) Take tn til part (unfavourably) 
jRi; /Ae oftener than otherwise. ////«/*/■= partly 

Peace — Hold the peace silent 

Passage — A bird of sometimes applied to a man 

■who his no fixed habitation 

Piece — He paid the men a dollar a piece (“to each) They 
seemed all of a (“ of the same sort, as if taken from the 
•same whole) 

Place — /liXc //mrr “ to happen Take the place the 

place of another. —have room or existence Give place 

to your superiors ( —make room for) Never Give place to the devil 
(=yield to the influence oO 

Pledge — Put in ;>/tfrfi.'C“pawn Hold tit pledge •ml^ccp as 
^security 

Pomb — 7<j Mtf (“ bearing on the main question or the 
precise thing to be considered) Sheich a “ exceed what is 
•strictly right To treat with scorn or contempt by point- 

ing or directing attention to Stand on points (“delicacy of 
belnviour) 

Portfolio — Have or hold the portfolio the office of 
•minister of foreign affairs 

V&csxij—Pennyivtse and pound fooUsh=aei^\^extXva. the case 
of large sums, but careful to save small sums 

Q 

Quality — Men of those of high rank 

Quarter— (J/T/ff or quarter “refrain from pushing one’s 

advintage to the destruction of an opponent 
' Queen — Queen ctf/zw/*/- the wife of a reigning king Queen 
-the widow of 'a king Qjuccn inother^vc queen dowa- 
■ger who is also mother of the reigning sovereign 

Question— Point (“in debate , in the^ course of 

•examination) Out of the quesUon^no\. requiting cons'ideration , 
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quite impossible, Oti/ of quesiton^ post queshon br beyond question 
=certainly i / 

B 

Back—/’/// to the subject to extreme torture. 

Beason — In reason, or tn all reason — in justice' rationally 
Bern— ///e m«J>= allow to work jwithout restraint rake 
//ier«« 5 -assume the control 

Bid — Get nd of“Uc.& one’s self from 
Bight — Set rf^'///=put into good order 

Bubioon — Pass the Rubicon— the decisive step When 
Julius Ctcsar undertook the conquest of Italj, jihe ,act of crossing 
the Rubicon, a small nver that separated Italyfroni Cisalpine Gaul, 
the pi'ovince allotted to Cmsar, was the first and most significant 
step of the enterpnse ' 

Bun — Common run of men— tise generality of people. Out of 
the common run (=that which ordinarily occurs) In the long run 
=10 the final result 

S 

Sail — Under sail - having the sails spread Strike sail — low er 
the sails suddenly 

Screw—/*/// undet the rrrca/- subject to a severe tnal 
Sea — Go /<;j£<is= follow the occupation of a sailor 
Set— at a dead rr/=be in a fixed state or condition which 
precludes further progress , 

Shift— //<//« j/zz/Z-coptrive for the moment 
Shop— shop — xsse the phrases peculiar to ore’s em- 
ployment. 

Side— Tn//* Jz/fe— embrace the opinions of one party when in. 
opposition to another 

Sight — Take j/^///=take aim At or after sight— on or after 
present moment 

Spade— Call a sfade a spade— \>e plain-spoken 
Spite — In spite of— m defiance of, in opposition to all efforts 
of Owe one a spite — entertain a mean hatred for one. 

Spoke— P///rt spoke m ends wheel something of one 
which IS calculated to injure one or prevent one’s success » 
Spot — Upon the r/n/- immediately , 

Stake — At stale -m danger 
Stand — Be at a stand — be perplexed or embarrassed 
Store — In store— m a stale of accumulation, hence of readiness 
Strength — On or upon the strength of— in reliance upon 
String — Have two sifings to onds boio—\Mw& two expedients 
for executing a project 


Throat — Give one the he in his ///wir/es accuse one of Ijang 
abominably Lie tn onds throat— \ie. flatly or abominably ^ 
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Timo—llc oamC’Vi i i< I'ff-sufiiucntly earh Vou \vin 7U 'inne 
recoM f wur hoallh (*=(:% cntuilly‘ TtH^c O tt of mtirory^ or iimc 

/ f / w which memory does not tMcntl ICtll t me' 
hiis^ o >cV St !f whh someihmi which occupies the attention, so 
ns to nnlvC the fme pnsij jiJensiuth, wirhout tcdiousncss Mo\c, 
nin ni }><» '},o rst i'O t /-=as rapidh as pnssihlc) 

TjptOP— or ie o or tV. *//<ws=hc awake or alive 

to an*, ihtn,* 

Tooth -~/rt iic h'iti o/radrreith in direct opposition to 
Cost "ti c/V /*c//-uisnh to the face /iv/A <Wf/r/or/**as it were 
b^ hilinp .nml siratchine t with one's utmost power 

Trumps-'/*.^//** or -reduce to the last cxpcdi* 

ent, nr to the utmost esprtion of power 

Torn— /jj' /f'r/we^o le nftcr another Tale /rmrjj succeed one 
ano'hcr in tluc order Tttrjt omt turn alout-^KO nJicmnic share of 
du»n Sene one’s Z//rr {constnience) Gooi Um,'^o\\ occasional 
act of kindnc'-s. 


U 

tJso— Ar '«C‘-in practice 0 / r/ft t=of adsantije Itse 
eonsninc bv using. 


Voiit—Gi* e ^*trt 45« pour forth. 

Viow~'/V ntef V r c-'dirccuon from which nnstliing is seen 
Yiolence~77<j tWc/ifC e/i o//c’x setf {-ntt.icfc, murder) Do 
%'hUn(t to one’s own opinions »ouir,'igo 

‘VtrlUO~/w e/* t*.r///c n/’<»h) authority of ^ 


W. 

Wako-~//f the i»f«mimcdiatcly after 
X^all — Drtve to the bring to cMremitics C7i» to the 

't/rt//-'hc hinl pressed or driven 7ii4c /Ac '•t'rt//® take the side 
ncM the w ilJ, hence t.ikc the preoedenre 

Way*- tty the in passing tJy ri oy o/-ns for the purpose 
of /« Me Tisf}'’- so IS to meet and obstruct Gne rrsy'-* recede 
Co tte n‘ o/' o/t the eortt -^die 

Whtlo — fKi/Z/r worth the time which it requires 
Wiwd- /« Z/c n/.m'-^covertl) in prcpar.aiion Rmse thc 'Oind 
taEprorurc monev. 

Wolf— AVr/ the 'ootf ftenr McWhrtcwkecp nw'a) poverty 
Word - Ay "oord of Tiifluth-tsoraWy Good favourable 

account //"■r'm/'—m declaration onlv JJ'ordfOr roo/d^^m the 
exact words Kat or/ds w/in/*-rttr.act whit has been said 

World— MI the precautions srt tfe wot fd-^^W that is possible, 
Fot istt the -fw/rf -for .an} consideration. Wotld rvtthostt aid*' 
eitnuiy 

fd, /?,— The .above is in parts t.akcn from the Indi.an Student 
of i877— 78, 
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ID10MA.TIC USES OF ADJECTIVES EXPLAINED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 
403 A ^ 

All— He IS all the better (-better b> all the difference) for the 
change Thou shalt be all in all (- e\ ery thing desired , supreme) 
This IS on all fours luith that (—exactly similar to) 

B 

Best — Life IS at best very short ( — at the longest, taking it ir 
as favourable a light as possible) 

Better — It is ^there (— m a better condition) 

Black and white — To have a statement black and white 
(=]n writing) 

Bound— A ship IS bound to or for a place where her voyage is 
to end 

Broad — It is as btoad as lout', whether they do this or thal 
(=the same one way as the other) Broad mirth (—coarse) 

O 

Clear — ^To steer or keep clear of a difficulty {=oul of the 
way oO 

Close — A close apartment (ill ventilated sultry) A close 
behaviour ( — secretive) A close hard man (= stingy) A close 
metal (=dense) A close friend (= intimate) A f/nre translation 
{=literal) A observer (= careful) A f/ojc contest (=doubt- 
ful equibalanced) 


D 

Dead — A dead miller (^inanimate) A dead calm ( — solemn , 
not disturbed bv motion of an) kind) A weight ( — oppres 
sive) A dead wall (=unbroken by windows) Dead in sin (immers- 
ed) Dead to sin i = frec from) Dtad drunk ( - so as to be completely 
helpless) The law has become a dead letter (=15 no longer 
enforced, though not yet formallj repealed) Matters hive come to 
a deadlock ( —standstill) ^ dea/l language « A hnguage no longer 
spoken He is dead to all sense of self-respect (=insensible) 
Dead Goods or collection -of other things bringing no-gain 

A tfror/ heal — The result of a race where neither party vv ins because 
both are equally good He is a tfrnrf (=a person, who never 
misses Ills aim) , To malt a dead set at a person or a thing ( - to 
make a determined attack upon) His fethet is dehd agaimt his 
becoming an attorney (determinedly opposed to) A dead letter 
IS one for which there is no claimant ^ 
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5!air play — Eqimible trea'tment Fottl /Ay = Underhand 
manner of dealing Fatr weather (=cloudless) He is ut a fair 
way io reco\ery“-He is very likely to recov er He wasy^«^/;' 
beaten ( »= undeniably) He bids fatr fo be a great orator ( - shows 
signs of becoming) , 

Good — He is ^dod fot «o/'/««^('=of no use) He is %ood only 
at flattering (= clever) The reasons are valid) He is a. 

.good man , I may take Ins bond (-of pecuniary ability). In good 
earnest (- real) A deal (-great) Good measuie (-full) 
A ^ood A*^disagreeable or an unpleasant piece of business 

got nd of He is as good as his word= He is faithful to his promise. 
He IS as Qood as refused to comply with my request (^virtually) 
A good round sum ( - pretty large) He got a good sound scolding 
(s=prettv, or, very) 

Compaie the phrases — A good strong dose of medicine , a good 
hearty laugh , a cheap bargain a long ride , the word 
good in each case signifying '^modeiaicly' 

It IS as good as killing oneself (=not less than , virtually) 
The agreement does not ?wld or stand good ( «= apply , has no force 
or effect) To an obligation (=fulfil) To make good 

an assertion (^establish) To make good o loss (=»make up for , 
compensate). 

Green — 1\. green wound (= fresh) Green fruit ( — not ripe) 
Crrec» wood (= not dry) G/ce« in years (young) A gteen hand 
(untrained) 

H 

Half—To //a/wj (=ha\e an equal share) A brother of 
the half blood (=of the same father or of the same mother, but not 
both) A half-ioiUtd person (^foolish) A half-heatted friend 
( = wanting in true ' affection) 

Hard— He IS 7// (= closely pressed by want) It rained 
Artr/7(=witb viblente) Haid money— com or specie. Hard by 
= close at hand 

Humble — To eat the humble //<? — to apologize (in the manner 
of a coward) 

J 

But just— that and no more, /f/r/ 7/<77y==applies to a point 
of time slightly preceding the present I will be with 'you 'just 
no id IS proscribed by English usage, which assigns the expression 
'■shortly to time future 

I, 

Large— The offender is at latge (=n'ot m custody) The 
offender is enlarged or set at large (=on bail) This gentleman is 
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a/ (= of independent means in nobody’s pay, at nobody’s 
command) On the day before that appointed for the ceremony, 
we promised to discuss the subject at lar^e ( '■ in detail) A large 
heart (-generous) A large mind (= comprehensive) 

Last — Of the last importance (—utmost) The last man to do 
a thing (= most unlikely) Onontls last legs ( — 6n the verge of 
rui^ 

Light— To make light 0/ { — slight) 

Loose — If you do not let it loose ( — set at liberty) it will kreak 
( -gain liberty by violence) To give a loose to sorrow (= 
^give vent to , pour forth) 

M 

Many— il/awy each one of many The //ary/— the com- 

munity 

Most — Make the most o/=tum to the utmost account possible 
//lorZ ( = even if the furthest possible degree were reached, 
which IS not likely) 

O 

Offensive — League offensive and deffensive=a. league that re- 
quires both or all parties to make war together against a nation, 
and each party to defend the other in case of being attacked. To 
act on the offensive^io be or stand, on the deffensive. 

Old — Old schorl party holding opinions appropriate to a 

former time. 0 / the old school — old fashioned 

One— in agreement O//^ /fty/ — refers to a past time 
definitely or to time future indefinitely 

Other — The othet day=xe.{crs to time past not distant, but 
indefinite 

P 

Past — Ride past ’•xxdio in haste , pass with expedition 

Proof — Proof to or against — sufficiently firm to resist impres- 
sion « 

R 

Red — — official formality (from the tape used in public 
offices for tying up documents) Red tepubhean '•orxo bent on 
maintaining extreme republican doctrines even at the expense of 
blood 

Round — Round number number that ends with a ciphtr, 
h good found sum — large sum Round dealing ( — hohest) He 
affirms everything roundly (-without reserve) All round-m 
every direction ‘ 

S 

Set Set speech speech carefully prepared before it is ,de]i- 
^ vered in public , a formal or methodical "speech ' - 
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Sho^t-pJ^J? short 5s: promptly, /w ' jr^w/s=» briefly ' Tfie 
and j/;o;^=llic whole and brief 
Sly — On the r/j'-m a sly or secret manner ^ 

Sq[Uare— Make the accounts sgtjato («»evcn, leaving no 
balance) All sgttare-^^W settled , all right • 

T 

Tlhlck.'—T/tfOit^/t ihzcK and through all obstacles and 

difficulties, n hether great or sm.ill i 

W 

W ell' — IVelldo-do =• pi osperous 


CHAPTER XV 

NOUKS ASSOCIATED WIT H APPROPRIATE 
^04 VERBS 

Ht wMs dismissed the service He v.ade the following defence. 
He earned on his studies quietly To gratify \anitv TO under- 
talc a journey To have .1 just conception of a thing To raise 
crops on a tract of land The tract of kind yields on cultivition 
rich crops When we are in the house or the city we see the works 
of men and when we arc abroad in the country «ve behold niorc of 
the works of God He employment His father 

no oppositions to his wishes His mother temcdied the difficulty. 
To file shots To dclnci in address To addiess 1 meeting. 
The glass /zo/z/r water He rc/wrf the opportunity 1 am bound 
by promise I0 f tit tush ix room I have fcvei now and then I 

have /iaid the price I had sin.aIl-po\ We did these sums He 
■ascended the ^ throne I cherished the idea He /w/ w ith disap- 
pointments during the past two years' He jfrtw judgment ag.ainst 
me He denied the existence of God To sufifti damage To 
rt-iidei assistance to others He rejected the cMstence of God 
He dtscrvts contempt He has earned for himself a name. He 
aegutted a familiarity with work Misfortunes which ovcttale the 
•rich arc greater in proportion than those which overxvhclin the 
poor To fiay debts , to pay off debts My fathei put me to a 
trade To observe a rule They woil miracles I male short 
liints of the sentiments in each sentence To make verses I 
kept my secret Philips tool the first opportunity of landing the 
mutrnous crew and engaging other men in their places. They 
J>ci formed that deed He made an attempt Such appeals should 
be confidently made on the one hand and freely admitted on the 
other This objection is freely made Hindus certainly have of 
date years forsaken some old customs and adopted irew ones^ 
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jnstfead Changes have been tntroduced in the matter of dress 
and household furniture. E\lravagant e.xpenditiire is htcutred at 
Hindu marriages I accepted her offer Therfc I not a dinner.- 
He gave me a breakfast Colonies were established He has- 
gatned a scholarship at Oxford He kindly offered me the patron 
age. He worships the feet of his parents He has drained much 
money out of me. lo set people by the ears 1 shall sue him or 
lode[e a complaint against him I want these sums to be done 
iMthin the vacation 

405 To pare one's nails. To mow or cut grass He has 

sanctioned the amount The pain has abated The storm has 
abated The house was blown down while the boat shed was 
blown to one side He had 23 years’ experience in the educational 
line. The articles will be disposed of in the auction rooms 
Nothing was seen but a misty atmosphere driving furiously along 
The blind man is dead to the beauty of colour To tahe a news- 
paper , to subscribe to a newspaper , to receive i newspaper 
Practical men can always put tn ot into practice their reasoned* 
ideas He incut red heavy expenses in w/ the entertain 

ment Many blindly follow custom We get milk from the 
cow 4 .fter sun set we resumed the walk A stationer’s shop is 
opened here It will have a good sale To set up or establish a 
school He oppressed Ins ten.ants Address a letter Advance 
money Assign reason for Attain majority Bear a badge , 
bear witness , bear grudge Bend one s will Bind the conscience 
Attraction binds the planets to the sun Beg pardon Break a 
promise, silence, peace one honoi , a lecture to a 

close Build hopes, reputation Catch small pox Call a council 
Car^y a trade, a war the acquaintance of a person "To 
att a book (-the uncut edges oO To cut a person (=»drop 
acquaintance with) A child cuts teeth t e his teeth pierce through 
the gums and appear Celebrate a festival, a marriage 1 have 
a mind to accept the post He began to descend *the steps He 
takes medicine once a day 1 entered Government service I ' 
cannot help having a short sleep after meals ' 

406 Pitch a tent. Perform dutj, an operation Raise a loan, , 
subscription, a w indow, a shout Rectify an error Read .1 riddle 

( - interpret or save) Recruit one’s health Repeal a law Remope 
an obstruction, an error See a mistake, one’s meaning Return si'^ 
verdict. Scr a tree or plant re/ words to music seta clock (set 
in due order) sail | =• extend) the teeth on edgc= affect " 
the teeth, as acids do, with short grating sensation Shoie fight' ' 
—show readiness to fight a horse— exercise him so as to^, 

show his paces Show a bold froht=show determined oppoSitioh 1 
Sow dissention in the hearts of brothers , sow the seeds of 
rebellion The scheme was executed The claim \s made Ex^ 
travagant expenditure. My fever left me. Close applicatidn to'* 
his studies threw him out Of health An event occurred ' The- 
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sepat ate I Uis ambition was The e\pectations , 

wet e aroused in him iveie not iatt^Jied The ground waSj 
sirexon with the branches and boughs of trees 'Ihe body was 
more or less exposed to view 

407 A.n e\pecIilion was #//> to go in search of the ship 

Ifeii cautiously about for my pipe which waS'lost He inpped on 
the ropes A discourse passed between us He failed of lendenng 
me anj great service He i^ave up his expensive habits We got 
the book bound The horse took fright To pmton one’s arms 
The editor has not xnsei fed tht account in his paper Exftiuitush 
a candle, hope. Feel and inconvenience , feel respect for Fetch 
a price Fulfil .1 contract, a prophesy Get up a subscription 
Hatch a plot Hax>e headache. Light a cigar Institute a com- 
parision Incur debt, risk, hatred Lay dairat.es (-state the 
amount of) Lay a thing to heart ( - feel deeply) A hen lays 
eggs A shoivei the dust another peison a life t e 

cause that person »o lead a troubled life Lend one’s name, 01 
support to a project Loada. gun Load the stomach with food' 
=eat too much Freak the intelligence to him You won’t have 
my \ oles Will the fish take the bait now' ? There xvas an acci- 
dent on the river There had been a murder in the house. I have 
pot excellent country made cloth 

408 Will you fake any. Sir ? He taies pains in providing for 
the education of little bo>s To support the expense of a 
college education To ni/c// hostilities He w/irn'i? such efforts as 
were in his power An organ w'as constnuted which played ten 
times very distinctly Mr Denlnm contiacted a friendship for 
me which lasted till his death Fair public squares have been 
const! uited awA laid out at considerable expense ’la pet form a. 
surgical operation ’Ya doax perform a.'uoxk I was not willing 
to undertake the construction of the railway line To speak a 
cotnmon languige To make a representation to Government 
To cornpoK songs and hymns The school does not impart 
religious instruction. Every one of us should know how to escape 
disease by r.itioniil diet and regal d for sanitary laws llvey were 
coriitiiiiled to take their trial at the next Sessions of the Court 
They assumed m inv different disguises To adopt a new system 

a particular mode of husbandrv He passed the examination, 
He his debts He raised a subscription for the lelief 
of the sufferers 1 o turn the edge of - to make blunt His comedy 
draxvs a good house=miiny come to the theatre to witness his 
comedj This orator is suie to draxo a crowd Draxv parallel 
4 409 Water drives that mill Feed the fumance with coal 

the engine with water Several small streams the river 
He was punished with imprisonment I {{ove him the advice 
To //iflXc purchases He measles .He xotped his tears He 
keeps good health There xvere eruptions on the skin They will 
take less notice of 'the fault you have committed^ If it should 
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sometimes britrif you a little gam She could not decide what 
course to take in the matter He is remaHrable for the powei* 
he had of his disposition to anger The ship i 

ivent down To lay a false charge of theft against a person' He 
IS enjoying his well earned popularity He took charge of his 
office on the 4th instant He made vanous purchases An inquiry 
was held into the circumstances ittending the death of Mr 
The earth makes one revolution in the year round the sun They 
have to a heavy ta\ on wine Hti/ot/nfcd blood lo unvetl 
the face I am apt to dtsJose everything Get through this 
crisis He has made a great bargain To give chase to a thief ' 
Lift him to the carriage I will get you punished. To be de- ^ 
Itveted of a child The captain hoisted a red flag They can 
no conception of It In every moment of our life our consci- 
ence IS proclaiming that our will is free He has acquired a 
habit of drinking brandy He has acquit ed the art of weaving 
To gratify our passion to the fullest extent 1 o offet prayer and 
receive instruction I would recover possession of the family lands. 
To take a long voyage He made some criticisms He never 
fulfilled his promise The good purpose once formed must be 
cflrr/crf with alacrity Toyh;/« a conclusion as to something 
A decision must be formed by you To temave evil He was 
thrown down a flight of stairs There will be no examination 
He sent word You finish the work To take a trip by boat 
Some people boast of their knowledge He delivered the papars 
He collects subscriptions Crack the joint of the fingei 

410 Devise means Dissolve a meeting Dtaw parallel 
The king fills the throne. The speaker fills the chair of the 
1 House of Commons Heyfwrfj hts son in money and clothes (=c 
supplies with) Form the majonty Do a favour to enact a law 
Enforce a law Enjoy health, liberty Enter into recognisance 
admiration, sympathy, terror Execute bond, a sentance. 
Hear evidence , hear a case. Hold an appointment Hold a par- 
liament Hold one’s breath Hold a wager { = lay or stake) To 
hold one’s own ( — maintain one’s present condition) To make or 
raise or thtow up an embankment Don t indulge vicious propen- 
sities To kidnap children The servants contradichd me to my 
“face He betrayed the prince into the hands of the enemy Rice 
has been served He has shown me due consideration He pledged 
or his wife’s garment It very pungent to me The 
water of the tank has been w// He/f««gaway his books on 
the floor The shoe pinches The missionary when he arnved 
would hardly obtain a house. The elephant was making mighty 
efforts to wtenc/cup the stake to which he was bound The letter 
was handed up to the judge The road across the Simplor was con- 
structed The obstacles are to be jw/ or over come They 
have the divine command and have therefore incurfedt\\e 

penalty of transgression To make remarks on something I made " 

t 
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. as much me oj the hdvniltnge as I could Presents of cloth and 
money were made to him 

- 4H. Promises and pledges were as readily bioken as they were 
viade^ He made a journey into France Ihe child has ihtown up- 
the milk Make up the quarrel To ivaier a plant } ivatet the 
streets Biatd the hair and tie it up into a knot To hook a fish 
Make way for me, please Accept an offer This book will aid 
him m forming his character The Indus forms a delta Grind 
the poor (-oppress grievously) Hold an opinion Hold him 
a guiltless (—regard him as guiltless) Pais a sentence on an ' 
offender. The Bill has jSaMfrf both Houses of Parliament Pay 
the bill Quench the lights Quench his thirst IFi/i a medal. 
Do not wound his pnde. To use one’s fists To take a man for 

S (p* regard) The dog takes (-readily goes into) The cat 
M a tree (—runs up) The horse takes the fence (=>leaps over) ^ 
To horse (— mount) To be //nte/i with a thing (captivated 
by It) SptlL water, ink, blood, milk. Spend strength, energy. 
Spin a top To spin a yarn — to tell a long tale Undergo a change- 
a trial Wage war Spread a report, a disease Flowers spread 
their fragrance , birds spread their wings , trees spiead their 
branches Spring a mine, a trap Start a question, an objection 
Wound one’s pride. 

412. Unriddle an enigma To woz/l—to quit work m 
order to obtain an advance of wajes or to prevent a reduction of 
wages , to strike hands with - to make an agreement with , to strike 
sail (=take down) it strikes me (—occurs to) , to stiike a bargain 
conclude) To;;^f/ into a carriage To s:ct on boaid a ship Wipe 
the hair He has decided or settled the matter To steer a ship 
To manage a mill or factory Rub the child’s skin with napkin 
He v/illgivc us a speech today To expecioialc phlegm It is time 
to the trees one’s way - go astray , fojc ground —fall 

behinu , lose heart , lose oneself— become bew'ildered , lose sight 
of Love one’s own * e one’s own relations or possessions Make 
a change, an experiment, an objection Make faces — grim , 
amends -give adequate compensation Make oath The ship 
, made ten knots an hour, i e passed over ten knots an hour The 
ship made the harbour at noon (reached) Melt the heart Meet 
a demand, a difficulty, an expense Miss an opportunity Open 
debate Opj^ei bribe, resistance Pass a Counterfeit coin («=put 
into circul.uion' Pow the wine {- hand on to the next person m 
mble) His labours will be lewaided There iveie ten deatlis 
from cholera See vour mistake He has an orphanage 

_ He was led to prison. It blew a hard gale He has gone to jail 
Grave suspicions were excited He made a handsome offei toivards . 
dcfiaytng the expenses of conducting a public hospital To make 
a short visit to a person The following charge was bioueht 
apinst me Carpenters jnake carts He sometimes dtew con- 
clusions about one subject from its resemblance to another A 
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liorse throws his nder Acquire wealth Admtmsier govern- 
ment Advance money Follow an example Follow a trade. 
Buy honor with flatterv He built a reputation He brought 
a suit ag unit me. He confessed th*e guilt His fever ts off Change 
your dress You must get through this work Cholera has broken 
out in the town You have to pay a fine for not paying vour 
school-fees before the isth A list of scholars is piepared I' 
never faiCe medicine The girl her hand to her face. 

413 Commit a blunder, a crime, a murder, an offence. Comply 
with a request Conclude a treaty Make a blunder, a discovery^ 
a mistake, an objection To win golden opinions (=:so to conduct 
oneself as to win the good esteem of on lookers) IVear a crown, a 
sword, honours , wear a simple on the countenance Turn English 
into Bengali to turn a penny - circulate monev in Irade , turn a 
coat ( reverse) The gentleman got up a fine illumination on the 
occasion of his son’s marriage It is wrong to cause any unneces- 
sary pain to any creature Please, pluck out some of my grey 
hairs H\s how e]s ate out of order This tooth has be dtawn 
Settle the differences Dust the shelf I am doin^ good business 
To sink a well To excavate ponds, a canal To make arrange- 
ments He resigned his appointment He opened a business 
Call in the best doctor He will r/n;/ on pilgt image to Kashi 
The collision occurred on that day Many trees were blown down 
and the crops were damaged by the heavy rains The programme 
comprises much that is interesting The train entered the station 
The floods have subsided He sank to the condition of a cobbler 
They have into poverty and obscuiity When anv difficulty 
occurred The kind of food was set before me Evening drew 
on There he pearls at the bottom of the sea The request was 
gt anted To a demand A compan> was formed Search 
was made 

APPROPEIATB NAMES OP THE CRIES 


414. 

OP ANIMALS 

Apes gibber 

Beetles drone 

Asses bray 

Birds sing, twitter 

’StOTccs growl 

Bitterns boom 

Bees hum 

Black birds whistle 

Bulls bellow 

Lambs bleat, baa 

Calves bleat 

Larks sing 

Cats mew^puri 

Lions toat 

Cattle low 

hlaj^pics chattel. 

Cocks crow 

Mice squeak, squeal 

Cows loio 

Monkejs chatter, gibber 

Crickets chiip 

Nightingales sing, watble 

Crows caw 

Owls hoot, screach, scream 

Cuckoos cry^ cuckoo 

Oxen low, bellow 
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Dogs barkt day, howl, yelp, whme. 
Doves CO0 
Ducks quack. 

Eagles jcrta//'. 

Flies buss 
Fo\es,je/p. bark. 

Frogs Cfoal. 

•Geese cackle 
•Goats blea/ 

Grass lioppers chirp 
Hawks scream 
Hens cackle, cluck 
Horses tictyh 
Hyenas lau^h 
Jackals howl 
Jnvs chatter. 

Kmcns mew 


Parrots talk. 

Peacocks sueam 
Pigeons ^<70 

Pigs grunt, squeal, squeak. 

Puppies 

llaiens croak. 

Rooks caw 
Sheep bleat. 

Sniikes, serpents hiss, 
Parrott s chirp 
Swallows twitter. 

Swans c/y' 

Thrushes whistle 
1 igers growl 
Turkev -cocks gobble 
Vultures scream 
Wolves hotol, yell. 


CHAPTER XVI 


NOUNS ASS 0 CIA. 1 ED WITH APPROPRIATE 
ADJECTIVES 

415. Fietce as a tiger Gentle as a lamb 01 as a sucking do\e. 
SI arp as a needle. Giddy as a goose Dull as a beetle Clear 
as day or as crystal Black as a crow Red as cherr> or as scarlet 
Rti;ht as tnvete Tender as a chicken Suily ns a bear Whimsi- 
cal as a dancing bear Soui as a crab (a kind of fruit) oi as a 
vinegar. Cross as a cat Itungiyus a dog Ptoitd as a peacock 
Brave as a lion Bold as brass Pale as> de ith or a ghost or 
ashes Ui'lya%s\a as a kitten or as a butterfly or as a 

squirrel Gay as a larL Patient as a Job Cool ns cucumber. 
Poor os Hi church mouse Cunning as a fox Buty as a bee. 
Precious as the .ipple of the eye Plentiful ns black-bernes Firm 
as a rock Steady as time or a rock Mute as a fish Hoarse as 
araicn IPirc as a serpent, or, as Solomon, eras Solon Blind 
as a bat, or as a mole, or, .is a beetle Greut as grass Brown as 
A berry. iF/utc as the driven snow, 01 .is a sheet or as wool 
Yellow as a gumei, or as saiTron Deaf as a post Sweet as a 
•nut or, as honey, ot as sugar Cold as marble IFet as a rag or 
asadronnedr.it ' 

416 Drj'asdust AVz/Z/iff .is glass Tough as white leather. 
Sharp as a rarer (=keen-edged) or as .1 lance Bitter as g.ill. 
Black .is ink or .is jet or as midnight or as pitch Blithe as a bee 
.or as a butterfly or as lark Blunt as a beetle (» « ooden h.immer 
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or mallet used to ‘beat pavements witb) Bright as day or noon> 
dav Brisk as a butterfly Poor as Lazarus (a beggar mdnlioned 
m the Bible; Qmck as a lampirgbter ot ,as lightning, or as- 
thought as lightning Baias blood or as crimson As 

(agile^ IS a weasel z&ttry as a weasel as a jew or as 

a Croesus (king of Lydia, renowned for his riches) Regular as 
clockwork as a cherry Qutelasa mouse or as a lamb 

Silent as the dead or as grave or as stars Still as death or as 
gravft or as post or as statue Yielding as wa\ Weak as a baby 
or as a cat or as water Watchful as a hawk Smooth as butter 
or as velvet or as glass or as oil Slender as a thread Brown as 
berry or as mahogany Changeable as the moon or as a wheather- 
cock Cold as a frog or as ice or as stone Deaf as a beetle or as 
a post 

417 as a statue /a/ as a pig 0; as a whale Fast as - 

a bare Flat as a board Fleet as a deer Free as the air Gaudy 
as a butterfly or as a peacodk Grave as a judge Greedy ns a 
dog or a wolf Happy as a king Harmless or innocent as a dove 
Hot as fire or as pepper (hot to the taste) Hungry as a hawk or 
as a horse or as a hunter Ztc/r^ as air, or as a butterfly (opposed 
to grave) Loud as thunder Mute as a fish or as a mouse (mice 
carry on their depredations silently) Nimble as a bee or as a 
squirrel Obstinate as a mule Patient as Job or as an ox. Bound 
as an apple or as a globe or a ball Salt as brine or as a herring 
Silly as a goose or as a sheep Tall as a maypole or as a poplar 
or as a steeple Tame as a chicken or as a hare (here thme— barm* 
less) as a monkey Unstable as \sat'ex flaid as iron 1 or 

as stone or as flint Soft as down or as butter or as w ax Heavy 
as lead Light as a feather Bright as silver Dark ns pitch. 
Fresh as a rose or as a daisy ’ 

418 The common run of things Most admiied disorder 
One’s boiinden duty A howling wilderness The common herd 
A sturdy begger In full swing In hot baste A twinkling cymbal 
In full view In broad day light A sweeping change Bottomlesr 
piU Give a eye. A besetting s\n Lay the flattering unction 
to the soul Turn a cold shoulder upon Carry with high hand> 

A crying shame 

419 With gaping mouth Keep at a respectful distance, k 
bitter pill Deep in debt Borrowed plumes 1 he spoilt child of 
fortune) U ide of the^ mark Show a bold front Hold 6ut a 
helping hand A screvv loose Look after the main chance ^t 
short notice Narrow escape Of no earthly use No laughing 
matter The golden mean A short cut A second nature (Blow 
hot and cold) (To play_/ 5 iJ/ and loose) A ready pen Flowing 
periods In plain English A painted sepulchre A flat con 
tradiction A ioo/orf book In j/rro/ confidence In open court 
With breathless expectation In one’s sober senses Stark mad 
Without a dissentient voice A moral certainly’- A searching 
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inquirv Keep 1 sharp look out* for The wide \\orld With 
bated breath N^ttll and xmd In an unguarded moment 
Knott} point Vexed question You are hot-blooded or evatable 
\ dilapidated house Wild incoherent talk A designing man 
Thitk population ParLn^n to the purpose. On sure ground. 
A shepirg partner Evil star Look blank Gue a xvann 
reception to With open arms With folded arms Sparing Of 
praise Observe decorum Ksoie point At fiVi/crf periods 
A ^ood round sum An iron vvill The healing art An awakened 
conscience. With a clear conscience. With hands With 
an unsparing hand .A long vacation A dreadful affair A 
dense mass of clouds High living A horrible sight Protracted 
residence. Hard of hearing A striking similant> The sober 
realitj The xety thing With telling effect True to nature. 
Ones WLond self The x'cry image In one’s proper element 
In the run \t one fell snoop In full force Hold on the 
tenor of one’s nav' Tuni over a nra' leaf At the eleventh 
hour A opportunitj Dewy From time ///w/wwrrn/ 

The rising generation 

420 Adx’anudin jears. Hide his diminished head. At a 

low ebb Make a chan sweep of a thing .A stainless name. 
An atrocious or diabolical murder He is a dangerous man 
6'/w«///f</probit) A Aj/"/)' genius Un xpected Shattered 
frame Brohn 'heart Of good cheer Of rare hopes With 
/7/rr/c»//jrt-ndemess In silence Profound Serene 

dignitv \ sharp altercation A strong opposition An insuppori- 
«A/tjoke Earnest entreaty need iQuite the contrarj 

In the rtJfcn/Aw/ In the abst/act To the full) Erg uisite skill 
Irrtparable loss Inmpetable difficulties Rigorous discipline 
High sense of honor Next) to business A close analogy Devour- 
ing ambition Dauntless courage Well-paired rivals Signal 
proficiencv Desperate In fr/ 5 rw words An oxmflcnoing 

exchequer A dogged determination Glaring absurdity Cordial 
support Restless activity Merited reproof Orf/u/rs imputation 
Insurmountable bashfuiness Smiling resignation Spaikltng 
wit Rich humour Svlhii formahtv Rigid moralities The 
bare necessities of life A practised hand at sitar Dishevelled 
hair This man is of a verj t.aliii or sxveet temper A hatd heart 
Romesh and mjself are fast friends A callous impudence 

Denoted attachment Sensitive dehcacj Savage growl Immi- 

nent nsk. Honourable mention Woundtd pnde Giovellin<r 
superstition Mental drudger) Uninterrupted succession Daz- 
zling glorv Fierce excitement Caustic jests Dark spots Event- 
yrr/ career ///rip/zn/nd/c force of wilL .Jfr’Azwg peculiar! t>. Con- 
vulsixte burst of rage Dominant class An agreecible person. 
Cultivated mind Passive fortitude 

421 Perfect imiformitj Formal apologv' Deadly struggle 
Excellent cooking A strange affair A plain stvle of living 

19 
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Conscientious scruples Impetuous \'ilour Wanton barbanty 
[Far/wj/ gratitude. Intense bitterness Unbending equity Im- 
pregnable lock. Implacable enmity Of slioit memory Undevi- 
ating steadiness Sinking contrast Splendid dctotion Free 
access lojalty P lighted i-wCa selection Miti- 

gating circumstance. Redeeming ment. In burning uords A 
bold '^face. Of inflexible decision Giievous disappointment 
Fervent zeal Sordid atoince \ pot-btllied man Watery milk 
Of thin milL There was a terrible fire at Kidderpore. The loaf is 
rather underbaked There had been a fearful dacoit\ at Barrack- 
pore Sound caning Ample atonement. Intncate mazes 
Winning manners Genial couttesy Lavishing blows Flagi- 
tious excesses Ismominious evposura Brilliant success Ex- 
ceeding le\it> Cruel sneer Excitable nerves Lnscrupulous 
laxity Stienuous support. Merciless ngor Engaging manners 
(“attractue) A promising youth A nuisance ( = per- 
manent) \ joke” a continuous subject for ridicule. He 

IS reluctant to agree to mv proposal The people gate him a 
heaity welcome at this 

422 He found the prisoners in a state of filth and wretched- 
ness of tlie most horrible kind He felt a desire to learn 

Latin Boys of respectable parentage. The milk of the cow is 
very nutritious A well-fed cow gi\ es rich milk. Rising early is 
healthful the wind was we set sail He answered 
seteral questions in a ready manner The Raj family has become 
extinct Evil company \ sligh* proiocation Considerable 
ram fell earlv in this year A sleeping partner =a partner in a 
company who takes no actite share in the management of the 
business time (” unoccupied) \ black sheep - a person 

who Ins a bad reput tiion Afrt/-r/lines<=a position or lot in which 
one h IS to suffer hardships \ red Icthr da% —an auspicious, 
fortunate da\ A birds' eye new -a general Mew, not minute or 
detailed A sound beating (-thorough) Capital punishment - 
punishment of death The capital sentence ••the sentence pro- 
nouncing the punishment of death A curtain lecture — a reproof 
gi\en by a wife to her husband within the bed curtains V happy 
suggestion — i cle\ er, fitting suggestion \ blown study =re\ene. 
Crocodile tears —affected, hypocntical tears pretended sorrow 
A fast-colour chintz A fine or flne-pointed pen. A soft answer 
Authentic news He conrersed with me in a most affable, 
familiar, and friendly manner He is a man of small discretion 
An idle compliment or an empty compliment (-compliment 
wnthout heartincssi It ample reward for his toil Insigni- 
ficant person A serious matter You are but a common constable. 

423. Enunent scholars. There xxos a. slight rain last night. 
Cholera mortality was lower this year in Calcutu than in the 
previous vear Large admissions to a hospital Considerable 
danger wois done to the village He made desperate effort to 
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■exphin a\va\ the blunder He acquired an tnhnuUe knowledge 
of Greek He sent a \ er\’ civil message \ man of stronq common 
sense and of c/cir/" experience. He had some haui woids from 
me \n fruit J'at salary, language. He made 

a splendid speech He beaime a considei able man in the country 
01 \\Y\om no Itontnirablc mention is made. I haveaj*o//^ incli- 
nation to go There were stion^ objections to the proposal 
precautions were taken against future mischief He has 
e.i\cn null) ale information respecting the bus ness A sqiialf 
tore our ivften soils to pieces A.n open question i «a question not 
jet decided but still free to be discussed; A wu/f question ( = a 
question regarding which there has been much disputation and 
j et no w a\ of arriv mg at a decision He left an ample fortune 
for his sons He can gne a \cr)' pariiciilai account of all the 
towns in England He was a good deal of a politician Foot 
soil Under him I learned to write a hand preltj soon I 
was sent to a schocl kept by a famous man The ship was put 
\nxon. proper position KioinU mcw of the matter He gave 
diiL notice of the incident He has a keen perception of the danger 
before him Thej held him in open abhorrence To make an 
indent request for something His wen^liiy words command 
respect and e\ eta attention He wns n capital musician Tliey 
had siiffinent confidence m him He is a man of some means 
\ftick or little moncj He mentioned the gnef of my friends and 
relations in Boston at m j abi upt departure 

423^ Broad daj light (=>open, diffused) ^n open secret 
(“known to several persons) Fair weather («=drj’, cloudless) 
r nr plav and foul play (in the former there is no cheating, in the 
lattei there is) \ or reception = a reception in which no 
warmth of kindliness is shown A cold-blooded murder ==a murder 
done deliberate! J Ihe s'olden age ( = the primitive age of the 
world The iron age (when men were harsh and rude m their in- 
tercourse) \n iron wall (=an infic\ible will) The starting '^owA 
Mttalled road ^ competent man Spacious rooms An angry 
mood \n ovtr-ptrt or prtcocioiis \)oy Tinning point •=‘\hoyto\nX. 
from which a horse-race sometimes turns to the starting point , 
metaphoncallj, the point which decides a disputed question or at 
which a decided change begins Drawing board the board on 
which paper or canv as is placed for drawing purposes A. flowery 
style of wntmg»>a style into which figurativ e language is freely 
introduced A /crtf/i/tg' question *=* a question put to a witness sug- 
gesting him the answer he is desired to give V laughing stock® 
nn object of ridicule, A settled conviction “a fixed belief or im- 
pression ^laconic speech = a short, pithy speech A quixotic 
project ( “foolish and extravagantly romantic) A utopian scheme 
(“fanciful, incapable of accomplishment) Sharp practice = 
knaverj swearing « an evidence not strictly true, given by^ 

a witness on oath 



CHAPTER XVII. 

^tPPARENT^SYNONYMS 

424 Form sentences to show the difference between (1888) — 
1 Born, Boine 2 Laid, lam 3 Loosed, lost 4 Sow 
ed, sewed. 

Ans (1) I was iota in 1865 The patient was by his 
relatives to the nearest hospital (carried , con\ eyed) Such injunes 
cannot be tamely dome ( — patiently submitted to) (2) The papers 
were lard on the table ( — caused to he) The book has latn there 
for nearh a week (—rested , rise) (3) Ihe bands 

round his waist were loosed ( — untied) He has lost a large sum of 
mone> The com I has grown up into an oak “A needle 

and thread was given her, but she could not se^o the button on” 

425 Form sentences to show the difference between — 

1 Drunk, drunken 2 Melted, molten 3 Cloven 
cleft 4 Hung, hanged. 

Airs (i) The man was dmttk 1 cannot put up with such 
drttnkcn xQ^we.% Ks these (-always used as an adjectue before a 
noun , cf shrunken legs , a sunken shrp) (2) Lead can be easily 
nrtl/ed down I do not want that piece of molten lead 

(3) Both are the perfect participles of cleave^^ to split Cloven 
can only be used as a participial adjectixe , cloven feet (-divided 
intop<arls) The frost has «./<// the rocks (-split up) The clefts 
of rocks ( —cracks or fissures used as noun) 

(4) The flag was high in the air (-suspended) The 
criminal was handed for having killea his own son 

426 Form sentences to show the difference between — 

1 Worked, wrought 2 (Jilt, gilded 3 Bended, 
bent 4. Penned, pent 

Ans (i) He worked night and dav to finish the work in time. 
The ornament was of gold (2) Grit \s used only as an 

adjective. Gilded can be used both as an adjective and a verb 
“A chair of state” “A ^r// frame (-overspread with a thin 
covering of gold) (3) Bended is rare , cf “he prayed with bended 
knee^” A person bent down with aga "He benth\s bow and 
made It read}'” (4) 1 have /rw/i'rf him a letter (-written) I was 
in a room for a whole hour (—shut up confined) “The 
shepherds had their flocks at eve*’ (-shut up in the cattle 
enclosure) 

427 Explain and illustrate the difference between — <«) 
Bmment, imminent (^) Loath, loathe Ic) BflFace 
deface (rf) Pruiciple,prmcipaL (r) Eruption, irruption' 

Ans {a) N ewton was an mww// philosopher ( - distinguished) 
Their was an tniunnent danger before us (-impending , near at 
hand) 
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I was / a 7/// logo .nwnv (». unwilling). \ loathed \\\m from 
•the bottom of m\ heart (» detested) 

(t) Nothmtl could from his mind the gne\ous wrong 

that had been miltued upon him { — blot out , obliterate) Some 
of the Hindu shnnes, the Mussulmans pulled down , othcre they 
defaced (•= disfigured b\ destrojing the evtcrnal features) To 
deface a record (= injure) 

{fh IJabu lirajcndm Math Sil M is the present Pnnapal 
of the Bcrhamporc College («=hcad) These are the pnnapal 
ihmgs which vou will do well to remember («.chief) “It is the 
possession of fixed pnnaples that makes a man a firm character’ 

( « moral rules of action) 

(e) An eruption of Mt Vesm lus took place j car before last 
Moghul irruptions undermined the Pathan Empire (= sudden 
inro ids) 

428 Di:>tinguish between — 

(tr) President, precedent % Practice, practise <c) 
CJorpse, corps {d) Songster, singer (r) Affected, 
affecting 

Aus ui) He was elected of the meeting ( “chairman) 
Such an eicnt is without piecedent case or an instance which 
prenouslv happened) 

(fi) makes e\ erj’thing eas\ He fraud upon 

m\ friend (« performed habitualh) He has been practising a 
High Court pleader for some time. To/m//tclaw, medicine &c. 

( =.to e.\ercise the profession of a lawjcr, or of a doctor &c) 

(c) His corpse was at last discoxered in the woods (*» dead 
bod>) The generiJ would nexer go out to fight wnthout his select 
lorps (*=body of militan men) 

ill) Songsic! IS used onlx of birds , sunder onlx of men and 
XX omen 

(c) djfflcfid manners, bchaxiour (“opposed to natural) An 
aJjiLtinst speech or address ( « mox ing the mind or the emotions) 

429 Distinguish between — 

(rt) Corporal, corporeal (b) Stationery, stationary 
(r) Inability, disability. Ui) Unbelief, disbelief (c) 
Unarmed, disarmed. (/) Unnrm, infirm 

Ans (o) Corporal punishment (“ pertaining to the body , 
bodilx) Corponal beings ( ^possessing a body) 

{b) Plato thought that the earth xxas stafiouaij (=fi\ed , 
imnioxablc) He has opened a shop of stationery (-papers, 
pencils 5.C ) 

(t) Inability => natural of poxver Disability ^depnva-^ 

tion of the poxver xxhich one naturallx possessed 

(d) Unbelief \% a mere failure to admit. Disbelief is a positive 
rejection 

(<•) It IS the mark of a coxrard to attack one’s enemx’ xx hen he is 
(<-x\ith no armour on) The conquered nation xvas 
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dtsauned by the conquerors («»depn\ed of the light of Mcarmg 
irms) 

(/) When i\e speik of the weakness of the human bod> we use 
the wovCi tnjirm “The mmstiel was and old ” When we 

speak of the weakness of other things, as of a bridge a wall, we use 
ni ’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

APPARENT SYNON\ MS— 

430 Distinguish between — 

1 Ung^aceftil, disgraceful 2 Momentous, momen 
tary 3 Complement, compliment 4 Childish, child- 
like 6 Gracious, graceful 6 Courteous, courtly 
7 Officious, official 8 Artfhl, Artificial 9 Artizan, 
artist 10 Contemptuous, contemptible 

Am (i) £///;?yrtrr////manncrs (-lacking in bcaul\ inddignit\) 
Dtit;taccful conduct t— shameful, reproachful) 

(2) Monn ntous questions of w ar and peace ( - gra\ e, important) 
Momenlary wrath (“lasting for a short time) 

(3) That which completes The complement of 
60“ “an angle (of 30°) which completes a right angle fender nn 
best comfhmenis to him ( •* manifestations of regard 5 .c) 

(4) A c/nldtsh request (“foolish or impertinent) C/nldhle 
faith (“Simple and deep' The first has a bad meaning, the 
second has the opposite 'Chtldlikc simplicitj of character* 
(“genuine) 

(5) Our Empress \ ictona (=kind) Giacejul man- 

ners (“opposed to clumsv or awk^twd) 

(6j Coutteous behaMour (=polite) Couilly grandeur (“ap 
propriate to a court) 

(7) The offioal dress of a Police officer (“required b> his 
office) He IS an offinou^ man (“intermeddling with affairs m 
which he is not properlj concerned) 

(8) Arifnl^cvmnm^ , -opposed to 

(9) Artisati’=’\ mechanic ^//«/“One who follows one of 
the liberal arts c <»■ painting, sculpture i^c 

(10) ConiempUblc persons (=deser\ing of contempt) Con 
iempUtotts looks (=e\pressi\e of contempt for some object 01 some 
person) 

431 Point out the difference in meaning betw een — 

1 Exposure, exposition 2. Human, humane 3 
Council, counsel 4. Spiritual, spirituous 5 Practical 
practicable 6 Adept, adapt, adopt 7 Potable, port- 
able 8 Drought, draught 9 Decry, descry 
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Atis ( n \\ e speik of the exfosttrc of nn\ tinng wckcd or dis- 
honest (•=brin{’inji to lighO He gave a lucid r of the 
theorv of gravitation ( = elucidation) 

(2) Having, or characterised bj the qualities of men, 
ac distinguished from those of beasts, gods &c “ To err is luntar, 
to forgive divanc '' Humane acts (“merciful, benevolent' 

(3) CV»;///<7/“ A.sscmbl\ of persons gathered together for con- 
sultation or adv ice. ‘The king summoned Ins Council to deliberate 
upon certain matters *Hc did not pav anv heed to the cmntsch 
of his fnends (“advace) Caunv/ also means a Ics^ol ndvtser 

(4» The rtfunl head, or the ^ptrilual welfare, ofacom- 
munitv (-“ opposed to Sptn/urus liquors ( “Containing 
spirits of w me) 

(51 Pracfual suggestions (“opposed to theoretical) Your 
scheme is not p 7 achcalih (“capable of being accomplished bj 
human means) 

(6) He is an mitp/ in these matters (=>a person speaaUj 
V ersed in those things' ‘To /j^/rtZ/thc means to the end (“suitl 
The authorities of the college h'xscadopttd all mv proposals regard- 
ing school discipline (-accepted and earned into practice) 

^7) Potable water { — fit to be drunk! A umbrella 

{ “handvt 

(S) /)r<wc//™Want of ram Dratizhi (of bceO^quantitv 
dnink at one time 

(9) Men decn (-rensure or era down) thoir nvals To descry 
«To see from a distance. 

432 Explain the diFercnce in meaning between — .. 

1 Verbal, verbose 2 Genteel, gentle 3 Populous, 
popular 4. Observance, observation 5 P^eral, 
funereal 

Ans I!) 1 crAi/ orders (“expressed in words as opposed to 
orders’) f speaker , arguments (—using or 

containing more words than are necessan) 

(2) Geitfeel manners (- pertaining to good birth) Gentle^ 
Docile. 

(3) /*<’/■///<’/« cities (-numerouslv inhabited) \ popular om- 
tor , a popular \ina\. (—loved or appreciated bv the people) 

The obscruance of a ccrcmonv (—regulir performancel 
1 he obsenmttce of Chnstmas, or of rules* of conduct ( - regular keep- 
ing , regularlv adhenng to) The observafton of a star (—act of 
observing' Yhs obstn afutns on the subject of school-disaphne 
are all practical ( - remarks) 

(5! Funeral ’=‘'Y\\o burial, the burial-ccremon> Funcical 
sound (-appropriate to a funeral .hence, mournful, dismal) 

433 Distinguish between — 

1 Vanance variation, variety. 2 Proscription 
prescription 3 Physic, phisique, physics 4. Imperial, 
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imperious * 6 Eeverent, reverendt Q Continuous, 
contmuaL 

Ans (i> Difference or disigreement I am at 

variance wnxh him on that subject F«;7rt/wi= Change. Vaneiy 
«= The state of being various , or the collection of a number of 
things of the same class / 

(2) The proscnfition of innocent citizens by the French Re 
public (“dooming to death bv an authoritative decree) The 
prosenfitwn of hzef to the Hindus'’ prohibition of the use of beef 
by the Hindus Ihe piescitpiton of certain medicines by a doctor 
for a patient ( “the act of presenbing' 

(3) «“ Medicine. Physique constitution of the 

human body Physics science of ph%sics, a branch of 
Natural Philosophy 

(4) The imperial treasury f =belonging to the empire royal) , 
{^Imperious commands ( > haughty) 

<S) Revel ent looks, behaviour (“Showing or e\pressi\e of 
reverence humble, submissive) A icvciend gentleman (“worthy 
of reverence , venerable' 

(6) \ continuous %toxxa (“uninterrupted so long as it lasts) 

Continual ^o'f>ex% of ram (-very frequent constantly recurring, 
though interrupted) 

434 Point out the difference in meaning between — 

(a) Sigmfication, sigui&cance (bt lUusion, allusion 
(c) Apposite, opposite (d) Venal, veniaL (e) Umon, 
unison, umty (f j Discomfit, discomfort 

Ans {a) The signification of a word (—meaning) The 
significance of VL narticiilar word in a sentence ( — special importance , 
special force) 

ffi) A reference to some object, event etc. Illusion 

— A deceptive appearance , a false show ‘The world is all an 
according to the Hindu philosophers’ 

(c) arguments (-appropnate exactlv suited) Opposite 

arguments ( - of a contrary nature). 

(rf) Venal ser\ ices , venal authors ( - capable of being obtained 
or bought for money) A venial fault i - excusable) 

fc) The umon of different races into one whole ( — combina- 
tion) “The sound of a bell mav be m unnon with the sound of a 
flute” (-harmonious agreement) A unity of interests ( - identity, or 
oneness) £/;«/')<— The state of being united , e g ^'unity of 
worship in a church ” 

(f) He was thoroughlv///jfw//^/«/by his adv ersary ( — defeated) 
D/Jcw/r/h;/— Want of comfort , uneasiness 



CHAPTER XIX. 


SIMILAR EXPRESSIONS DISTINGUISHED 


435 Point out the difference in meaning between — 

(1) (a) He gamed the advantage (d) He gained an 

advantage 

(2) (rt) He possessed large property (^) He possessed 

himself of my property 

('3) (fl) I am to go {d\ I was to go (c) I was to have 

gone, (fi) I have to go (r) I had to go 

(4) {a) To be a member of society (fi) To be mem- 

ber of a society 

(5) (a) The people (fi) A peopl& (t) People 

(d) Peoples 

(6) (fl) He parted with his near friends (fi) He 

parted from his near friends 

j 4 ns (1) (a) The two alternatives were success and failure 
(^) The allematne of failure was not contemplated 

(21 (fl) Owned (fi) Took possession of 

(3) (a) It is settled or arranged that 1 shall go (fi) It was 

settled that I should go (c) It w<as settled or arranged that I 

should go, but 1 did not go (d) It is my duty to go (c) It - 

was my dutv to go 

(4) (fl) To belong to a civilized community (fi) To belong 
to a society of persons, e g the Hindu society 

(5) (a) The popular classes as distinguished from the upper 
classes of a society (fi)* A particular nation (c) Persons 
generally Ar — There are some people who are always dis- 
covering faults in other people without being particularly anxious 
about their own defects in character (rf) Difteient nations 
or races 

(6) frt) He w'as obliged to lose, or be separated from his 
friends (B) He took lea^e of or departed from his friends 


436 Explain the difference in meaning between — 

(a) Let me proceed to business Let me proceed with 
my business 

(fi) Speak and vou die Speak or you die. 

(<) To strike a dead man To strike a mn-n dead 

(ci^) Some time Sometime Sometimes 

(e) 1 am going home direct I am going home directly 


^Ms (a) I The business has not yet been taken up , let 
me begin doing it Let me go pn with the business avhich has 
alre,idy been taken up . 

(fi) I Don’t speak , for if you speak, 'I \ 
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(c) I The man is already dead 2 The min is not deid 
already, but we miy cause his death by striking him 

(rf) 1 ^n indefinite though a limited period of time, c ^ 
Some itme must elapse before I can possibl) see him 2 rorma 
( = adjective) Mr Lethbridge, jow/cZ/w/c (=> former) e\aminer of 
the Calcutta University 3 Occasibnilly ‘ He would JW/rZ/wcf 
help me with money ’ 

ic) I Straight , vv ithout taking to inv circuitous pith 2 
Without delay , presently 
o 437 Distinguish between — 

(a) To take to heart To take heart 
(?) To take air To take the an 
(c) A shdrt cut To out short 
{ds At a time At tunes 
(c) He IS at fault Hb is m fault 
(f) To give way To give away 
Atif (rt) — I To be offtnded e c He took greatly to heart 

the insult thit w is offered him 2 To muster loura^c, 
IS opposed to 'to lose lieatt' Ev — Toot-prints lint 
some forlorn and shipwrecked brother seeing, shall 
tale heart igain — Longfellosv 

(?) I To be divulged , to be made public , ‘ The secret fool 
air' 2 To go about to walk , to ride ibout 
(0 1 A short way 2 To bring to a sudden tcrmmition, 
Ea —He was requested bv' the President to lUt sltotf 
his speech which was growing rather lengthy 
(rf) I At each time Ev — I can allow you to go four at a 
Unit 2 Occasionally e s' He would Z/w« read 
fourteen hours a day • 

(f) I He IS pu<!zled or confounded 2 He is to bhmc 
(J) T To yield to submit E g — Only under repeated 
pressure from his superiors did hc^five loay and con 
sent to the agreement The house ^ave way (»■ 
could not stand firm and fell down) 2 To mike 
ov er to another , to transfer , to part vv ith altogether 
Away in ‘give awij'’ denotes contfileUness The 
father ^avc away his daughter in marriage. To grtr 
away prize to deserving students “He never 
aw^y a farthing in his life Thatleray 
438 Distinguish betw een — 

(a) He arnved late He arrived lately 
(?) I saw him go I saw him going 
(c) I met my friend I met with my fnend. 
id) I enquired of him I enqmrea for him 

(e) He works hard. He hardly works 

(f) He would do it if he could He could do it 
if he would 
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Afis (ft) I Aftc} the appointed time 2 Lately 
(^) I I siw him when he was on the point of setting out 
2 I saw him when he was on the w'a> 

(c) I The meeting was either accidental or pre-arranged 
2 The meeting was accidental 

(d) I I asked him about something 2 I asked wheie 

he was 

(r) I He works \ era diligentlj 2 He docs not work 
almost 

(f) I He had the will but not the power 2 He had 
the power but not the wall 

439 Explain the difference in meaning between — 

(rt) I He looked over my paper 2 He overlooked 
ni) paper 

(^) I He brought two bags full of rice 9 He brought 
me two bagfuls of rice 

(f) I He writes English as well as speaks it 2 
Writes English as well ss be speaks it 
(//) I Will It be done ? 2 Shall it be done ? 

(f) I The black and white horses 2 The black and 
the white horses 

if) I lohn wrote a history 2 John has written a 
history 

Alls (a) I He read or examined mv paper 3 He took 
no notice of my paper 

(^) (i) The bags themselves were full of iice (2) He 
brought as much nee as would fill two bags , the bags 
were not brought but the given quantity 
(c) I He wntes and also spc.iks English 2 He wTites 
English in as good a manner as he speaks it 
(</) I Is It going to be done? (^simple futurity) 

(2 161) 2 Is It vour will^that it be done’ (See 

Q «6i) 

(e) I Horse having both colours 2 The black horses 
and the white horses See Q 186 
(/) I The history is no longer extant 2 The historv 
IS still extant 

440 Distinguish between — 

(rt) He likes you better than I He likes v ou belter than me 
1^) I shall do It m no tune I shall do it at no 

(c) He arrived at the same time as I did He arnvedm 

the same time as I did 

(d) I arriv ed safe I amved safely 

(e) I found the vva> easy I found theiWay easily 

(/) I walked three miles about I walked about threo 
miles 

(g) I will come m an hour I will come’withm an hour 
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Ans (a) I He likes you better than I like > ou 2 He likes 
you better than he likes me 

{S) I It will take me a very short time to do it 2 I shall 
never do it 

(c) I We reached the place af one and ihe same moment of 

tune 2 We might not have reached the place at one 
and the same moment of time, but the number of hours 
which 1 took to teach the place was the same as that 
taken b> him 

(d) 1 When I arrived I had no danger to apprehend 
2 No danger happened to me on the \va> 

(e) I I found the way not difficult to walk on 2 I discov er- 

ed the way easilv 

{/) I 1 made a circuit of three miles 2 I walked the distance 
of a little over, or a little below, three miles 
( ^) I I will take one hour m coming 2 I w ill come in the 
course of the next hour 

441 Point out the difference in meaning between — 

(a) The English English 

(b) On a day In a day In the day 

(<?) He sohoited troo^ He sohcited for troops 
(rf) He IS at school He is at the school 

(c) To go to market To go to the market 
(/) He works in iron He works m irons 
Of) He works m wood He works m woods 

j 4 ns (<7) I The English people. 2 The English Language. 

— The En^ltsh ’vtti ^ commercial people He has 
been appointed Head Examiner m English 

(b) I On a particular day, HO given hour being specified 

Ex — He was bom on the 1st day of January 2 A,fier 
the lapse of a day Ex — He is expected to arrive in 
a day or two 3 In the day time Ex — We ought not 
to sleep in the dav 

(f) T He entreated his troops to do something 2 He applied 

to his supenor officer for troops 

(rf) I He IS under instruction , — though he maj not attend 
any school at all 2 He reads at a particular school 

(c) I To go to bu> , — It may or may not be at a market 2 

To go to a particular market , it may be in search of 
somebody whom he wants 

{/) I He IS a blacksmith 2 He works in iron fetters 
(^) I He IS a carpentei 2 He works in the forest 



CHAPTER XX 


ONE WORD FOR A NUMBER OF WORDS A LIST 
OF ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 

442 Give one word containing the Latin piefiz ‘in'" 
{=not) — to express — (i) Incapable of being heard (2) In- 
capable of being lead (3) Incapable of being repaired (4) In- 
capable of being accomplished (5) Destitute of knowledge — 
( 1889 ) 

Alts Inaudible. Illegible. Irreparable Impossible or impracti- 
cable. Illiterate or ignorant 

443 Supply one word for the words in itahcs 
( 1877 ) — This is nof to be beheved Papei to nvnie on A docti- 
vicni that has beat written with the hand Handwriting that lan- 
nof be read Behaviour that is not natinal A man who lacks 
ioitra^e A wound that causes death A monster that inspires feai 
in others A habit that clings to one through life 

Ans This IS incredible Writing paper Manuscript Illegible 
\lnnatural behaviour A timid man A nioital wound A dt cad fill 
monster An imtterate habit 

444 Supply one word for the words m italics — 

A proceeding lontraiy to law K atterdea with gi eat blooef- 
\hed A wcum ft eejtoni guilt An imYiTesswr) tuvet to be cpaced 
A danger that cannot bt avoided Ynr^ that nothing could iheck 
Arguments whiih it is impossible toicplyto H is friendsyh/w/f 
fault loith his conduct A conduct that is above all tensuie 

Ans Illegal Bloody 01 sanguinar\ Innocent Indelible 
U na\ oidable or ineMtable Irresistible. Unansw'erable, or 11 refut- 
able Censured Irreproachable, or unimpeachable 

445 Supply one word for the words in italicis — 
An%tx that cannot be allayed Qam&weX woi thy of censure Hatred 
not to be appeased Conduct dtseimno, of piatse Arguments 
apparently sound A person apt to believe easily A dispo iition 
leady to catch at faults A theory or a belief no Ion get acceptable 
Conduct that lannot be collected A person destitute of moral 
principles Strength that has no equal He is full of hopes about 
his brother’s success A project that cannot be accomplished by 
means at command 

Ans Unappeasable Culpable, or reprehensible, or blamable, 
orblameworthy Implacable. Commendable Plausible. Credulous 
Captious An exploded theory Incorrigible Unprincipled oi 
unscrupulous hlatchless Sanguine. Impracticable 

446 Give one word for the italicised expressions — A 
disease beyond remedy A beginning showing signs of success A 
student «r// tvrjfrf in English A disposition rarr/j' made atigtj 
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^ stvle/n^ fiom affectation To keep company with a person 
He loas sent out of hts country We ha\ e long kept a mutual 
intercourse by letters A residence of princes Conduct betraying 
if} eat want of judgment His difficulties were represented as much 
^rfcater than they tcally wcic A belief that is held by all 

Ans Incurable. Auspicious Proficient Imtable. Unaffected 
\ssociate Banished Correspondence. Palace. Rash Exag- 
gerated Universal 

447 Substitute single words for the follo'wing itali- 
■cised expressions in — They offered me help of their own accord 
Events occurring at the same moment E\ ents belonging to the same 
period of tune A fact that cannot be catnsaid Frugal expenditure 
of money \ mountain incapable of bum' opfiroached 1 he prisoner 
was dedal ed innocent A choice between two thws's A peison 
who falls in business 

Ans Voluntarily Simultaneously Conteniporar\' Indisput- 
able Economy Inaccessible. Acquitted. Alternative. Bankrupt 

448 Give single words for the following expres- 

sions — A substance liable to take fin. and burn ( = combustible) ^ 
A person having a large body ( = corpulent) To pass into the 
i/afe ( -=e\aporatei Capable of being explained (“ex- 

plicable) Wood easily bent ( - flexible) A substance easily broken 
(.“frigile , brittle) Existing only for a day (-ephemeral) A 
substance //rtf (“dainty The oiiginal inhabit- 
anls of the countrj ( = aboiigines) A hero /tfm^/r /a /htfj (“ re- 
doubtable) A leader who has influence oraer the people ( = popular) 
He IS a hater of mankind { “ misanthrope) A being who knows 
tf7/tfn'//««g- ( = omniscient) 

Ans The answer is to be found in the question itself as above 

449 Substitute single words for the following — 
One who tfa/j /a tfitftfjj (—glutton) Incapable oj being perceived 
by the touch ( — impalpable) A son bom after the death of the 
father (—posthumous) Beings possessing no body (—incorporeal' 

g! owing naturall} in a country (—indigenous) All men 
are capable of coinmitting errors (—fallible) Difficulties that can- 
not be overcome ( — insuperable , insurmountable) Conduct that is 
incapable of being justified (—indefensible, or unjustifiable) A 
fox\. incapable of being taken or seized (—impregnable) Remarbs 
inappropriate to the subject under disutssion ( —irrelevant) Want 
of knowledge (“igpiorance' One ’■oho feigns that which he is not 
( — a hvpocnte) 

Ans The answer is to be found in the question itself as above. 

450 Give one word for the words in itahcs ( 1879 ) — 
A character without a single blemish To bring to nothing To 
turn into stone To root out \ substance that can be seen through 
A substance that cannot be seen through 

Ans Spotless or faultless or immaculate. To cause to v amsh 
Petnfy Eradicate. Transparent. Opaque. 



BOOK FOURTH 


GRAMM‘M 1 C\L IDIOM IN REL\ 1 I 0 N TO SOME 
SPECI \L WORDS OR CLASSES OF WORDS 


CHAPTER I. 

IHE ARTICLES 

45 1 Explain and illustrate the difference between 
V and ‘one ’ 

A/^s Ohc calls attention to number raihcr than the class , A 
to the class or species rather than to the number A man ( = not a 
noman or a child) om; man ( =not two oi more) 

452 Place the proper article before— ert/f, umf, unt- 
itcrsi/j, tuhs)'^ useful, Eutopcan State the rule that is applicable 
to the set eral cases ' 

Ans Ihe article ‘rf is to be used before each of the gitcn 
words The rule here apiilicablc is- A is used before vowels hat- 
ing a }U sound 

453 Is the form 'an one' correct ’ Whv ’ 

A ns A one is the correct form 1 he aiticle a is placed bcfoie 
t ow els having a w sound 

454 Are the forms ‘a Jf A 'a F A ’ correct ? Wliy ’ 

Ans riic correct forms are 'an M A 'an FA,' for an is 
used before consonants havtni' a t owel sound 

455. Place the proper articles before— hotel, 
hcrdic, lierdtu-al, habitual Cite reasons 

Ans The article an is to be used before each of the words 
The rule IS — is used before ^ silent, or befoie 'h' sounded, 
provided that the accent is (as in the above cases) on the second 
syllable 

456 'A' ts sometnnes placed befoie expiesstons havtns[ a tollec- 
iivc nicanini^ Give examples What is the number of the verb 
agreeing with the nominative in such expressions ? 

Ans A hundted rupees , a thousand men , a gieat many 
apples , a dosen hens many a man In all the above examples 
except the last, the \erb must be in the plural Thus we say “a 
great many men ivere killed” but “many a man war killed ” 

457 Explain the use of * a ’ m the following —(1) He 
IS a Mukerjee (2) He may be a Nexoton or a Eetschell (3) 
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A Daniel is come to judgment. (4) Poverty is a viitiic (3) He 
has a grua/ respeU for me. (6) This is pure gold 

Ans (1) One of the Mukerjec family (2) One like, or one 
as profound as, Newton or Herschell (3) One like Daniel, t e 
as great a judge as Daniel was (4) A particular kind of Mrtue 
1 5J \ great amount of respect (6) A kind of gold, that is pure. 

458 Explain the force of articles in — (i) Two of a 
can never agree. (2) Nota«ia« among you knows this 

(3) The cloth is selling a rupee a yard (4) I am im ued to a 
degiee (51 He is « better painter than a musician (5) He is 
a better painter than musician 

Aus (i) One trade (2) One man (3) One rupee each 
yard (4) Some great degree (5) He is a better painter than 
1 musician is a painter (6) He is a better painter than he is a 
musician 

459 The definite aiticle is placed before certain 
geographical names Specify them 

Am The Definite article is used only before the n.imes of 
rivers, gul/s, seas, Occam, ([lotips of islands (e g the Acoies , the 
Phillipines) , mountain ranges {the Himalayas, the Alps) , before 
names descriptive of countries {=//« Punjab, the Deccan, the 
, before compound and descriptive names (■= //nr of 
Beng tl the Cape of Good Hope) 

460 Specify and illustrate the general uses of the 
defimte article 

Ans ‘ The' is used — 

(t) To mat 1 a species or class The horse is a noble animal 
(class of animals called horses, as distinguished from other classes 
of animals' 

(2) a WWW aUeady stated or spoken of I saw 

a man in the street The man was a merchant 

(3) Before noun defined by an adjective clause The house 
that I built 

( 4) IViih the names of professions — the Bar , the Church 
(=the profession of a lawyer , or of a cleigyman) , the army («=the 
profession of a soldier) 

(5) With a national name to desciibe a people collectively, the 
expiession having a plural signification — The English are a 
commercial people , the Fraich , the Chinese 

(6) Befote names of ships — 7 %cSir John Lawrence , Utmila 
(= name of a ship) 

(7) Befoie adjectives to denote a whole class, the eapression 
ha\ mg a plural signification The virtuous are happy , the poor are 
miserable 

(8) Befoie adjectives to express an abstract idea, the expression 
ha^ mg a singular force, “ \Ve ought to prize the true (* e , truth)' 
above the beautiful (j e beauty) 
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( 9 ) To gmt common nouns the meaning of absitaci “ He has 
the fatnot m Ins heart” ( = the feeling of patriotism) “Let us 
subdue the beast m us” ( = the nature of the beast =• the animal 
nature) 

(to; Btfoic the names of ceitain ihseases The gout , the 
measles 

(1 1) Before a common noun to apply to one individual to maiK 
his supcnority over others of the lame class He is the mathemati- 
cian of the age (^thc greatest mathematician) Kalidasa was 
the poet of his times (*=the greatest poet) 

461 Specify and illustrate the Exceptions to the rule 
that proper nouns take no article 

Ans Proper nouns take articles before them — 

0 ) To distinguish a group The Tagores Tht Mukerjees 
of Utterpam He is a Bose {=>one of the Bose family) 

(2) To indicate likeness to a noted person 01 thing He was 
the Homer of his age (-as great a person as Homer) He is a 
Napoleon in \alour (-=a person resembling Napoleon) 

(3) Before names of certain books The Vedas j the Bible, 
The Ramayana, the Koran 

462 Specify and illustrate the Exceptions to the rule 
that abstract nouns take no article before them 

Ans Abstract nouns take articles when ijiey have a particular 
or icstrictcd and concrete application, m which case they are no 
longer abstract names but concrete and common 

Ex He IS guilty of a carelessness of which he should be 
ashamed (»=a piece of carelessness) What a ptfy^ (“a pitiful 
circumstance) The love of money “That special kind of love, 
VIS , of inone> 

463 Do Collective Nouns dispense with the article? Explain 
fully 

Ans No , they do not, except m the case of the following — 
mankind^ society, posterity, people, government and parliament 
when they are used in a general sense But if they are particu- 
larised, they can take the as well ns an ox a No one can do 
without society He belongs to the society of Qjuakeis 

464 Specify and illustrate the Exceptions to the rule 
that material nouns take no article 

Ans Matenal nouns take no articles except — 

(1) When particular varieties i e distinct kinds of the thing 
are meant This is a pure gold (“a kind of gold) This is a good 

t“a kind of rice) The gold of Australia (“The particular 
kind of gold found m Australia) The bamboo \% a glass 
special variety of grass) 

(2) When detached portions t e distinct parts of a material 
are meant It is a glass (-a piece of glass) , a hard stone (-a 
piece of stone) 


20 
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(3) When things made of the matenal are meant 7 /«J*“Tin- 
utensils ,/a/«J«»newspapers, 

465 Correct, so as to Tiae the proper articles , — 

(i) ^ God made the country, and the man made the town. 

{2) ‘ This IS a fine poetry 

(3) The poetries of Goldsmith 

(4) He IS the student of Berhampore College. 

(5) This IS not a good sugar 

(6) The gold is heavier metii than the silrer 

(7) Ant IS an industrious creature. 

Ans (i) Omit the before man (2) Omit a before fine We 
may, however, saj — a fine piece of poetry (3) The poems of 
Goldsmith (4) A student of the Berhampore College. (5) Omit 
a before good Gold is a heavier metal than silver (7} The 
ant IS an industrious creature. 

466 G-ranunatical Idiom in connection with the 
Articles * 

To write r. f language The English are practi- 

cal * £ the people The English of an essay is good i e the 
style Once a year (« each) If a man love me, he wall keep my 
commandments (^any) He sent a man before them, even Joseph 
(=one in particular) It is good for a man to be afflicted (“ev ery) 
He is a Johnson i^orthe family of Johnson) He is a Nero («*a 
tyrant) A Mr Thompson spoke (—one little known, not much 
thought of) 

1 met a boy, not <z girl 1 met one boy, not two That which 
Jrw believe is incrtdiblt, that which a few believe is not incredible 

We are indifferent to that about which we think little , we are 
not indifferent to that about which we think a little 

He IS a better soldier than scholar i e if you assign to him, 
one and the same person, two spheres of work, viz, that of a 
soldier and that of a scholar he will do better in the former than 
m the latter He is a better soldier than a scholar, i c if you 
assign one and the same sphere of work, viz, that of a soldier^ to 
two persons, to him and to a scholar, he w ill do better than the 
scholar .<4 blue and vc/Zoa/ flag which is both blue and yellow. 
A blue and a yellow flag means two flags , of which the one is 
blue and the other yellow 

A secretary and treasurer is one man holding two offices A 
secretary and a treasurer means two men, each holding one office. 

A 3 A. ,anyi \. A European, such a one, a once-beloved 
fnend, a usurper, a use, a useful book, a unit, a united family, a 
union, a university, a unanimous decision 


* Adapted from the ‘Indian Student* of 1877 — 78 
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A history , an histonau A hero , an heroic act A habit , 
< 1 // habitual Mce. harmony harmonious sound. .4 h 3 T)er- 
boltcal evpression , an h)’perbole A hypothetical position , 
an hjpotbesis. 

In iasfe in a Jiurr^. 

At school-^yxaSAX instruction , at ifie school^ at a particular 
school 

J/iz« who IS bom of woman {fn/e of alt nieti) is of few da^s 
7^/r who enduies to the end {pot true of all metfi, shall be 
sa\ed 

Virtue IS opposed to \nce ; justice is « virtue ^ the virtue oi 
justice. Not the qualitj, hut the merit, of the \isitors An orange 
rather than an apple. The levity as ‘iocll as the loquacity of the 
Greeks 

Lea\ ing tovni In cJutrch Going to school The punishment 
of fine 

A rather cursory persual, not rather a cursor^' So good a man. 
1 here rs still a nobler occasion (/ e not mentioned yet) There 
a still nobler occasion (r e bj an additional degree) 

At sea To go to sea. Adjacent to the sea. Brought by sea 
Wrought bv the sea. In the sea On the sea Upon the sea. 
•\long the sea. Toward the sea. blowing from the sea Derived 
from sea. Of the sea. The sea A heavy sea On land -\way 
from land Within the land In the land of Nod. Land and 
water 

W heart B\ heart Take to luart Affection of the heart 
Havnng a heart. The shape of a heart 

At hand, \t the hands of At second hand Cairj' by hand 
Borne bj the hands of men. Pledge by the hand For the hand. 
Vseseahandva hxnd Vakand, Hold in the hand In the hands 
of the treasurer On hand Pour on the hands of On the one 
hand With the hand. Lend a hand Give the hand Put the hand 
to Lay^u/irfron \ixAex the hand o/L Hav e a in. Lift //le 
hand against Change hands Have hands Use the hands 
Wash the hands Go hand in hand 

The loss of propertj A heavy loss Bear a loss Be at 
a loss 

A man oi truth. Tell the truth In truth. Of a truth. 

Go home The home of war. At home Without a home In 
vteno To the view A just vieso With a vtew to With the 
viezt! of 

A son of The eldest son of Son ta A son to {= regarded 
as such) 

In of a man (you hear) In the hearing of a man (he 

hears) Ohtam a hearing. Vfithm hearing lyoW of heanng. 

The Bible The Matthew In the Gospel The vedas The 
Puranas. lothelliod In Homer In Homei^s Iliad In the 
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Iliad of Homer In Hamlet In Macbeth In As you like it 
In the Merchant of Venice The Ramayan The Mahabharata 
The Punjab The Carnatic The Deccan The Noihent 
Circars 77w iVu/ /A America. TXi? Berars 77/c Himalayas Mount 
Ararat The celebrated Mount Ararat The Maldives Ceylon 
The dedicating of the altar Dedicating the altar A thousand 
All the more The principal feature (not a» The best bo> 
(not a) 

Opinion of counsel The relation of nuister and servant He 
became professor of Mathematics Mr — , professor of Mathe- 
matics, IS absent The professor of Mathematics is absent 


CHAPTER II 

GRAMMATICAL IDIOM IK CONNEXION WITH 
THE NUMBER OP NOUNS '' 

467 A four luhcel chaise, a three foot rule, a thirty pound 

note, an eighty ship, the eighteen penny gallerj, the thousand 
pound prize, a twelve month, 1 foiimght Breech -ihn lower part 
of the body behind , bteeches-^m garment Snuffer vvha 
snuffs Snujfers—axi instrument ' 

468 leper Measles^ a disease. Grounds '•estate , 
sediment it the bottom of liquors Orders -holy orders To take 
orders^to become a deacon or a pnest Airs..axi affected manner 

an expression of respect e-glasses Pa- 

a nervous disease Afuwwrj-. university distinctions Stocks 
= properly consisting of shares in the obligations of a government 
for Its funded debt , also the frame on which a ship rests while 
building goods rubbish Irons fetters 

Sands '•tracts of land consisting of sand Draughts -a game 
Colours i=,da%s Scales~'an instrument for weighing Soundings 
-any depth of water where a sounding line will reach the bottom 
Marches ,-t\^ frontier of a temtorj^ distilled liquors 

having much alcohol ^ 

469 At tunes he reads , at other times he rides At one 
l»ne-at another time Good times , bad times Hard times 
Dull tinies Modem times Ancient times The signs of the 

A old/^I/^■ The young folks As things 

Follot^ n® waf/erj stand In these ciraimstances 

Follow the footsteps By no means At intervals In arms 
^y turns i—ra turn Turn the AiA/cj At a\\ events First 

, itiAdapted from the ‘ Indian Student’ of 1877 78 ' 
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Beliind the scenes Sow the seeds of dissension Cast lots , cast 
m one’s /<?/ wth Tear to pieces Scatter to the winds Pluck 
up by the toots Sap the foundations of At one’s fingers’ end 
To the ends of the earth , to the end of t»me Over head and ears 
Come to one’s eats In the clouds Out of doors Within doors 
Before one’s eyes WiUi rapid strides Take to one’s heels 
Within bounds To rack one’s brains Speak volumes Have 
one’s doubts On all hands Tie the hands On one’s hands 
Out of one’s senses In plain terms Come to terms Open the 
lips Tell talcs To enter into particulars At all hasatds To 
husband one’s tesources Odds anAends Gird up one’s loins 
Take on one’s Lay //ra/^r together Consult the 

of Enlist under the banner of Come to blows Enter the 
lists Do wondeis Flourish the trumpets Having seen better 
days On the first summons Stand on one’s Ic^s Tear asunder 
one’s bonds On one’s knees Pull the sitings Keep accounts 
Free of all demands The heart of hearts A sea of troubles 
Bless one’s stats ^lake paces at Good heavens Send one’s 
compliments Make advances Win the ajpftctions. With the 
best intentions With a good intention Ring the praises of 
E\tol to the skies To get for one’s pains only tacks Give alms 
Telling of beads 

470 The ways of the world ^</OTC«=informtion as to the 
state of affairs In the sense of ‘counsel’ we may say, a few words 
of advice, but never '‘advices' Ancients -^rvSitx^, as, “The ancients 
of his people” also as opposed to tha modems Antiquities any 
remains of ancient times Appointments =• a special grant , also 
equipment Approaches thioivn up by besiegers The 
sessions of the court of assize , also the time or the place 
of holding the court Better s =s}xpanors Boards stage w 
a theatre Call down curses on the head of Hurt the feelings 
To be at daggers drawn The Eden gardens Do the honours 
On stilts Raise expectations In teat s Out of sorts Receive 
with cheers Within the confines oi In good spit its The ills 
that flesh is heir to Ttis and outs A bed of roses Meet one’s 
expenses On all accounts Strict in mot als Sa^ e appearances 
AtTears of rent Under the auspices of Accidents of the parts of 
speech, as gender, number and case The stings of conscience. 
Hide one’s /rt/f/z/j under a bushel In the good graces of Pour 
oil on troubled xvateys His earnings At cross purposes To 
cross siuotds Head quarters Take the bull by the horns 
Hold one’s arms To live by one’s wits To bandy words To 
all intents and putposcs Odds and ends Second thoughts Be 
on guards By slow degrees Of retired habits Cast to the 
dogs Clip the wings of Thunders of applause Snap one’s 
fingers at Giving thanks Ups and downs Let bygones be 

bygones Delicacies of Without respect to /c; jo/m Bowels 

drawn = imprisonment 5 rajjcj= articles made of brass 
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Chamders^s. private place where a judge hears cases and does other 
business C//ar^««= costs, rent etc. imposed on an estate 
compensation Elements bread and wine used 
in the eucharist , elements of geometry {= the fundamental prin 
ciples) Elements whole material composing the world 
/Vo7£/«J of sulphur (=• in the form of a powder) Zb; fw— troops 

spectacles Gn/fJ=pain in the intestines Hanging 
— tapestry whims /a»i3/<rj*=* ancient satires Lengths 

=a superficial measure as, large lengths of seas and shores 
Letters - learning Mysteries - secret religious celebrations 

Necessaries, y/f«jjj/i«j*=requisities Notes writing intended 
to be spoken from, as, ‘To speak from notes' ParAr— talents 
place of lodging mean dress 

The jcr—the female sex. The those who exhibit a 

special taste or fancy, as for sporting, boxing etc 

The horrors tremens The /twe— the equator The 

masses people in general 

Never say, '•information^, furniture^ Pieces or items of 
information, pieces or articles of fuiniture, ma> be used if 
necessary 

No such Haie no t elation \q Turn the scale Take 
exception to Deserving of praise Trample under foot Lie at 
one’s door The einl eye Bend the knee Stand on ceremony 
To one’s taste After one’s fancy. Do service Make alloxv- 
ance for 


CHAPTER III. 

MODE OF ASKING QUESTIONS 

471 State and illustrate the rule for the correct mode 
of askmg questions 

Ans Buie First 

Where a sentence is diiectly interrogative and has only one 
finite lerb {e g Do you know him •’), the following rule holds 
good — If the sign of the question is an interrogatn e adverb (e c 
when, how, where, SLc ) or an interrogative pronoun (e g who, 
which, whaii put the nominative between the auxiliarj and the 
principal verb (or if no auxiliary should be used, put the nomi- 
native after the finite verb) 

, Illustrations 

(o) lnconect—N!\AXi the battle was fought ? 

Coi ; ect — ^l\’hen w as the battle fought ? 
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id) /wo^nr/— What books \ou read ’ 

Correct — What books do you read ? 

(f) Incortect — ^Why I am wronp ? « 

Correct — Why am 1 wrong? 
id) Incorrect — How he succeeded ’ 

Currre/— How did he succeed ? 

(f) WTien you intend to go to England ? 

Correct — When do you intend to go to England ? 

Buie Second. 

Wheie a sentence IS interrogate e and has more finite 

verbs than one, Rule / holds good with reference to the finite verb 
in the pnncipal clause, while with regard to the other verbs, the 
ordinarj’ rule that the nominate e comes before the auxilary and 
Its \ erb remains in force. 

Illustrations 

(а) Incoiirct — Do you know where is Mr S ? 

Correct— Ha you know where Mr is? 

( б ) Incorrect — Do j’ou know why was your brother punished ? 
Correct — Do you know wh> your brother was punished? 

Rule Third 

Where a sentence is not directly interrogative ie,/t — Kindly 
tell me your name) , the ordinarv rule that the nominative comes 
before the auxiliary and if verb holds good, whether the number 
of finite verbs m the sentence be one on niv e than one 

Illuitiations 

(a) Inconcct — Tell me where does he live ? 

Correct — Tell me where he lives 

{l>) Inconcct— TeW me where is he ? 

Correct — Tell me where he is 

472 Illustrate the Meaning of * Yes— Sir ’ and ‘ No— 
Sir, in answer to a Negative (1885) 

Ans («) Did you not see me yesterday ? — Yes Sir =•! saw* 
you yesterday (^) Did you not see etc — Noy Sir«=I did not see 
you vesterdaj 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOW TO USE— MUCH, VERY, TOO 6 Lc 

473 State and illustrate tho'geneial rule for distinguish- 
ing ‘ Much ’ from ‘ Very ’ 
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Am The General Rule is that adjectives in the positive degree 
and adverbs in the positive degree take very, while adjectives in 
the comparative degree and participles prefer much 

Illustraitom 

I This question is vety difficult 

II His health is very bad (or viuch worse than before) 

III This IS not very pleasant 

IV I am much pleased with him 

\ It IS very cold to day 

VI He can do his work very quickly 

474 State and Illustrate the rule of distinguishing 
‘ Much’ from ‘ Many ’ when they are used as adjectives 

Am Much when an adjective is used with nouns of mattei 
to denote quantity of matter Many denotes number Hence the 
following are correct forms — much money , many rupees , many 
poems , much poetry , much rain , iniuh fuel N B — ^The phrase 
many fuels, however, is allowable when many different kinds of 
fuel are meant {^See ^ 350) 

475 Distinguish between ‘httle’ and ‘few’ 

Am Little refers to quantity of matter ,few refers to number 

Hence the following are correct forms —httle money, few 
rupees , little fuel , few sticks , little rice , few seers of nee , little 
poetry , few poems 

476 Distinguish between httle and a httle few and a 
few 

Am little money (’■■hardly any) , a little money (—at least 
some) Few rupees (“hardly any) , a few rupees (at least some) 

477 State and Illustrate the Rules for distinguish- 
ing ‘ too ’ from ‘ very ’ 

Am Rule First 

Very is used to denote a hiqh degree of a quality without re- 
ference to any particular standard 

T 90 may be used to denote defect from, or, excess over, a qtven 
fixed degree, r ^ , an expressed standard 

Illusii aiions 

I The mango is very S 9 veet (“possesses the quality of sweet- 
ness m a high degree) 

II IS too sweet to be tasted (“is so sweet that it 
cannot be tasted) Here a fixed limit of sweetness has been 
stated, VIZ ^ that limit beyond which mangoes cannot be tasted 

III It IS *0 ^0^ for work to day “It IS so hot that work cannot 
be proceeded with to day The fixed limit is here stated — viz , 
the limit beyond which work cannot be done. 
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IV It IS tv/y hot for work to-day implies that though the heat 
IS great yet work will be proceeded wnlh 

Buie Second. 

Even where the hviti required by too under Rule I is not e\- 
pressh stated, too is used m a special class of cases, to mean excess 
•over or defect from, a supposed standard or limit , — namely what 
IS enough, just, rt£^ht, convenient, fitting ox desiiable 

Illusftations 

I This box IS too lart'c (--larger than is necessary) 

II Your clothes are too shoit (—shorter than is convenient). 

III You are too kind to him ( — more kind than you should be) 

478 Correct or justify, stating reasons — 

I I am vety weak to walk 

II The day is too hot 

III Music IS too delightful 

i\ 1 am too glad to sec you 

Ans 1 Very should be too, since the meaning is — I am so 
weak that I walk If w;^'be retained, the sentence would 

imply that the person is actually walking though he feels that he is 
not quite able to walk (Rule I) 

II Too should be very, because too implies a limit and there is 
no limit stated here (Rule I) 

III Too should be very (Rule I) 

i\ Too should be very If too be retained the sentence would 
mean — I am more glad than I should be to see >ou (Rule II) which 
IS c\ idcntly not the intended meaning 

479 Explain the phrases— Much too and too much 
Illustrate fully 

Ans Much too denotes great defect from, or great excess over, 
what IS required The phrase is alw a) s follow ed by an adjective 
or an adxerb but ne\er by a noun Thus we sav — the box is much 
too small or much too lat (^e or he is much too highly praised, but 
never ‘much too heat’ 

Too wwfA •>* Exceedingly great The phrase is alw ays followed 
by a noun but never by an adjective or an ad\erb Thus we say 
— too much heat, but never ‘too much hot’ Hence the folloxuing 
are incorrect — 

(<i) He IS too much w’eak to walk (/<) The box is too much 
small (c) He spoke too much loudly In each case the correct 
phrase is much too 



CHAPTER V 

I 

THE PRESENT PERFECT TENSE 

4S0 Suite md illustrate the most important rule regard- 
mg the use of the Present perfect tense 

Artf Rule First 

The Present l^crfcct Tense denotes, amnn^,' Oihcr thinjis, “///<r 
present state af a completed aciton^' os, in other words—that an 
artion hns been completed (*m some past time) and that the state of 
things caused b> it extends up to the present time. 

Illustrations 

I The Roman Empire haspassid «v/y> Tin- is correct be 
cause the passing awa\ of the Roman Empire still continues (there 
being no Roman Empire at present existent) 

II Russia has foundid an Empire in the East, This is 
correct because the Empire haxtng been founded in the East still 
exists and belongs to Russia. 

III The suttee s\stem has hein abolished Correct — ^because 
the suttee system haiang been abolished still remains abolished 

i\ “Cicero has written orations ” Correct, because the ora- 
tions, basing been once written still continue in that state to c\isv 
t e the orations arc still extant. 

i haze been a great sinner" The sentence is correct, be- 
cause the state of thtnes or the results following from m> haiang 
been a great sinner still continue, t t — I am still suffering from the 
consequences of m> sin 

M Myfnend has been warned \l\ncc. Correct because the 
fnend once haling been mamed still continues in that state : e 
IS still Itiang 

Rule Second 

Since the Present Perfect Tense expresses the present state of 
a completed action, it cannot be qualified bv an expression 
denoting tunc past and s^one e ^ — a^o, ^esteidaj, last } ear, lad 
mentnz &*c 

Illustrations 

1 He arrived an hour ago Don’t sa\ ‘has armed .an hour 
ago’ 

2 I received -^aox letter daj before last ‘I h.aie received jour 
letter daj &.c’ would not be correct 

Rule Third. 

An expression containing reference to some past time may be 
joined w ith the present perfect tense, provided that tie action de- 
noted by the predicate extends up to the present time 
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Illusfraftons 

I He has hen ill since Monday last “Since Monday last”- 
From Monday last down to the present time , the sentence is 
therefore correct 

II He has been working hard for me/w the ln<!t fow ycat <t 
The sentence is correct if the meaning is that he is still engaged 

r 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

481 State 'ind illustrate the rtile for regulating the se- 
quence of the Tenses in a complex sentence 

Am Rule First 

If the \erb in the principal clause is of the Past Tense, the 
\erb in the dependent clause should be of the Past Tense — N />’ 
— The Past here includes the Pluperfect Tense 

IllusUattons 

I He 7 vtote to me when I ivas ill 

II He said that he was not wrong 

III I wa^ so weak that I could not mo\e about 

u When I Crt/Zcrf at your house, I loiind that you had goiu 
out In this case had gone out is coirect because the ‘ going *0111 ’ 
had taken place before my calling at his house 

Rule Second 

If the verb in the principal clause be of the Present or the 
Future Tense, the \crb in the dependent clause should be of the 
Present, or of the Past, or of the Future, according as the action 
predicated in the dependent clause is continuing, has been com- 
pleted, or IS about to take place — N B The Present tense here 
includes the Perfect 

Illustrations 

I He says that Ram has passed 

II He will ask me whv I did not go to see him 

III Have you heard that he will be dismissed ? 

IV I believe he 7 vas ignorant of the matter 

Rule Third 

When the dependent clause states a unnersal truth, the verb of 
that clause is always put m the present tense 

Illustrations 

\ 

I He knew that honesty is the best pohc\ 
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II He wll be soon convinced that no one ts infallible. 

III E\er>' one that man mortal 

Rule Fourth 

The indefinite form of the Infinitnc Mood (•»/<) see, 1o ^o) 
may be used with any tense of the principal verb 

I hope, have hoped, hoped or shall hope to see you. I find, 
found etc, him to be in the right 

Rule Fifth 

The complete form of the Infinitive mood (•»/<) have seen , to 
have gone) must be used when the act CKpicsscd by the Infinitive 
is completed before the time espressed by the principal verb 

He appears, appeared, or win appear to ha'oe been right Set. 
Q >46, >47 

482 In eaoh of the following examples, say whether 
the verb m the dependent clause is right or not and if 
it IS not right, correct it — 

(rt) He did not saj when he will return 

{b\ The clerk did not write that the letter is lost 

(c) My father informed me that the servant has lied with the 

money 

(d) What made you say you are not going to the fair ? 

(<?) The teacher gave me a prize that I may work hard ne\l 
year 

(f) He asked me why 1 wish to go away soon 

(^r) I "as informed that he had been reading a novel 

(A) The doctor affirmed that fever always produced thirst. 

(/) I fear th it you were displeased with me yesterday 
(j) He lends me his book that I might be saved the expense 
of buying one 

(/i) He came that he may see me. 

(0 I was sorry to find that I have displeased him 
(;«) We shall soon know what progress he has made. 
in) We heard to dav what progress he has made 
(p) Did you inform the Magistrate that he has been trans- 
ferred to Dacca ? 

(Ji) Our pleader informed us that we have lost the suit 
ip) I shall report to the Commissioner that the people of 
Dacca were not to blame in the matter 
taught me that good deeds vveie never lost 

"’y brother was very fond of his books 
W The thief confessed that he has stolen the watch 
/V teacher will ask why I have not learnt my lesson 
{v) You will hear from him that I was his private tutor 
{vn He explained to me that the earth is round 
(r) The ancients knew that the earth is flat 
O') He admitted that all men were liable to error 
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(s) When I was a bo> he used to tell me that I will be a great 
man when I grow up 

(irrt) Ha\e >ou heard that there was a dcstruclne fire in Cal- 
cutta jcstcrday ? 

{zd) He informs me that he had left the place before you went 
there 

(rr) The passengers shouted that w atcr is coming into the 
ship, but the Captain assured them that there is no dangei 
(ri/) You will hear that war has been declared, and that the 
struggle is hkelj to prove bloody and obstinate 


CHAPTER VII 

HOW TO COiWERT ACTIVE FORMS INTO PASSIVE 
AMD VICE-VERSA 

4S3 State and illustrate the Btoles for converting active 
forms into passive 

Ans Rule First 

When the verb has only a dtnti objui, make the object of the 
action the nominative of the new sentence, change the verb into 
the corresponding passive voice, and make the agent or the 
original nominative an extension of the predicate using the word 
l>\ before it 

Thus — He struck me (rti/’/7v)=» I was struck by him (passive) 
Rule Second 

JVhen thevetbhasa DatiVi. Object m will as a Dirtct Object 
(sec Q S 5 ) cither of the two objects mnj become the subject 
of the verb in the passive form while the other is retained 
object (jec Q 8 y) 

Thus — Thev refused him admission (active yhm)*=Hewas 
refused, admission (by them) , — ot — Admission was refused him 
b) them (Passive form) 

E\cipttons 

yavc me to understand that I should not cvpcct favour at 
his hands’ can be changed only in one 7 tray*='l was given to under- 
stand by him that I should not ^c ’ 

Rule Third 

When the verb has two objects, one a Direct object and the 
other an Indirect object (which must be, however, a Factitive 
Accusative and not a Dative), (see Q. Sf) only the Direct object 
becomes the nominative in the passive sentence In such a case 
only one passive form is possible. Compare Rule second above 
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Thus — ‘They mide me their kint^ (factitive accusative) « I 
os made their king {Passive) by them 

Rule Fourth 

When the nominatne in the active form is an 'abstract, a 
material or a neuter noun some other preposition instead of by 
must be used after the verb m the passive sentence. Compare 
Rule J 

Illustrations 

(i) His conduct irritated me (ar//w)=*I was irritated a/ his 
conduct {passive") 

(ii) This does not surprise me {active) = I am not surprised 
at this {passive) 

Rule Fifth 

In the case of what are called Compound vetbs {see Q X26), 
the \erb and the preposition attached to it must go together when 
the actn e sentence is changed into the passu e form 

Illusttations 

(1) I laughed at him (rtf/iw) = He w’as laughed at by me 
{passive) 

{it) I shall attend to vour order («c/rw)«= Your order wall be 
attended to by me {passive) 

(i«) I don’t wonder at this “This is not wondered at by me 

iiv) We came to the resolution — The resolution was come to 
by us 

(v) They despaired of his life “His life was despaired of 
by them 

483.4 Convert the following into their passive 
forms — 

(1) The conqueror offered them their lives 

(2) Your teachers expect you to pass the examination 

(3I Touch me at \ our peril 

(4) I do not wonder at it 

(5) This book gues much useful information 

Ans (i) They were offered their lues by the conqueror — 
(Rule Second) Or — Their lives were offered them by the con- ' 
queror {Rule Second) 

(2) You are expected by your teachers to pass the examina- 
tion {Rule First) 

(3) I am to be touched bj you at your peril {Rule First See 

Q W) 

But it IS more elegant to say — Let me be touched at your 
peril 

(4) It IS not to be 'vondeied at by me (Rule Fi/tli) 

(5) ^luch useful information is given in this book (Rule Fourth) 
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483/? Convert the following into their passive 
forms — 

(1 ) Little satisfies me 

(2) I shall be compelled to yield 

{3) One would imagine he was insane. 

14) Ha\ing crossed the bridge, the> attacked the enem) 

(5) The king banished him the countr> 

A ns (1) lam satisfied wtth little {Jiule Fourth) 

(2) Circumstance (or, mv superiors , 01, my enemies) will 
compel me to Mcld (A’«/c First) 

t3) That he was insane would be imagined by one (’=any 
person) It would be more elegant however, to say — ‘It 
would be im.igined (by one) he was insane’ Tor the 
Jonoard refirenu of'^tfi Slc Q log 
(4) The bndge haMng been crossed b> them, the enemy 
was attacked 

{5) He was banished the country by the king Here we 
cannot ha\c two passu c forms {Stc Rule Third) 


CHAPTER Vlir. 

CEKl MX PREPOSITIONS AND HOW TO 
USE THEM 

4b4. Distinguish between ‘In’ and ‘At’ as regards the 
mode of using them 

Am (it) ""At stands before a limited object which we may 
^.tand close b\, while /// stands before a more extended surface, 
which we arc contained in ” Thus the market cross, at the 
fountain , but, in Bengal 

(i^) Again, as applied to tune, at signifies a moment or point of 
time, while in signifies direction or space of time. We sa> — at 
4 PM , rt/ noon, <1/ midnight .—but, May, in r888 We may, 
however, say tn sehool , or at school 

485 Distinguish between (i) By and with , on and 
over, as regards the modes of using them 

Ans (i) (With denotes the instrument with which a thing is 
done , by denotes the agent or doer of a thing The letter was 
written oy me ivith a pen ’ 

(2) On implies actual contact, while over does not , necessarily 
denote that We sav — ^The book is on the table , but, the sky is 
over my head 

486 Distinguish between In and to as regards the mode 
of using them. 
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Am In speaking of the locality of places, to points out the 
direction towards which one must go to find out an object , while 
tn shows the locality Thus we can say— Hyderabad is tA the 
south of India , but not “Ceylon is tn the south of India,” because 
Ceylon is actually outside the limits of India We should correctly 
say — Ceylon is to the south of India. 

487 Distinguish between (i) Into and in , (2) in and 
within 

Ans (i) Generally speaking mto is used after a \erb implying 
tnansmission , while tn is used before a \erb denoting rest in a place 
‘The cow strayed into my neighbour’s garden ’ ‘ Flowers ([rew tn 
my garden ’ 

(2} In and within, as applied to time are placed before words- 
or phrases denoting a perioa of lime. When thus used, tn •=■ after 
the lapse of the penod of time , and before the end of the 

penod of time. Thus the two following sentences — (a) He will 
come tn an hour , (^) he will come within .an hour — convey differ- 
ent meanings 


CHAPTER IX, 

HOW TO USE—SINCE 

488 State and illustrate the rules for the correct 
use of ‘since,’ as applied to time 

Ans Rule First 

Since should not be used before a phnase denoting a penod of 
time, e g four days, six years, 20 hours &*e 

Illustrations 

(i) ‘I have been ill since four months’ is incorrect, because font 
months is a period of time and since cannot be used before it 
Hence the sentence when corrected stands thus — I have been til 
for four months (fir, for the last four months), if the intention to be 
conveyed is that I am still suffering But if the idea to be con\ eyed 
be that my illness no longer continues but that it lasted dunng the 
four months immediately preceding the present time, the correct 
form would be — “I was ill for the last four months ” 

(11) ‘I was detained since these two years’ is incorrect When 
corrected, it would stand thus — ^*1 was (or I have been) detained 
for these two years,’ according as the intended idea is — I am no 
longer detained, or I am still being detained. 

Rule Second. 

Since may immediately precede a word or a phrase denoting a 
foint of time (as opposed to a penod of time), e g -^Saturday, 
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Jai}ttai\ noon jS/Q, fovt e^ihcky the time when you loae hot n^ 
yesterday ^yesterday motntn", the \ f>th instant, Wednesday evening, 
the tiiiii w/iLii t/if. comet appeattd 

The whole expression consisting of since + the point 
of post time denotes the period of past time found by counting 
joiwaids Jrom the point of past time till WL arnve at the piesent 
momt nt of tivit 

lllustiattons 

0) */ ha'oc bct-n ill sifue last Saturday-* — is correct because since 
hcic precedes a point of past time nameh ‘last Siturd.ay’ The 
phrase stme last Saturday period of past time commencing 
on last baturda}' and ending with the present moment of lime, hut 
as we have in the sentence the evpression / Inwe been III ( — an in- 
stance of present perfect tense), the meaning of the sentence is — 
(l) My illness commenced on ‘last baturdav ' + (2) The illness hav- 
ing eMcnded over the period of past time intervening between ‘last 
Saiurdav’ and the present time, still continues 

(11) ‘I was ill for three days stnet last satinday ^ — correct (if it is 
intended to be said that I am no longer ill) 

(ill) It IS si\ 1 ears //f «'rtt ("Since the time he, 
was married) The sentence is correct, berause since comes before 
a pant of time 

Buie Third 

Though sum cannot stand bifvit an evpression denoting a 
period of past time, it may stand aftet it I he word since is then =» 
at’o 1 saw' Mahim two da>s since 

Tlieic lived manj >ears «//<c (•'»ago), a man named Peter 


CHAPTER X 

HOW TO USE— BEFOl^E, FOE, hROM, 

WITH EXPRESSIONb OF TIME 

4S9 State and illustrate the rule for the correct use 
of ' Before ’ 

Ans Befoic should not be used with an expression denoting a 
period of tune It may prccedi a point of tunc, whether past, 
present, or future Thus the following are coirert — 

(1) I shall see you before the first of the next month (future 
time) 

(2) He had sold his books before I could go to him (past time) 

(3j They must be dead befote this (before the present time) 


21 
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400 State and illustrate the rule for the correct use 
of ‘ for ’ when used in the sense of dunttf; 

Ans Fot in the sense of during may be used With any sense, 
except tfic Present ProgrcssiVL, but onlv in connection with a space 
of time 

Illustrations 

I I have studied Sanskrit for these two months {coireci) 

II I hav e been studying Sanskrit/^/- these two months icor- 
rect\ 

III I studied Sansknt for these two months(<r<7m’^^^ 

IV We never say — I am studying Sinsknt for two months 

491 State and illustrate the rule for the correct use 
of ‘ From’ as apphed to tune 

Ans Fiom may be used with all the tenses, but only in con- 
nection with a point of tune , and must bt follosved bj' to, till or 
until, in all cases except m that of the Perfect progressive oi con- 
tinuous form 

Illiisit ations 

I 1 waited here from 4 to (or till) 6pm, {fouei-t) 

II I am waiting here from 4 /n 6 p m , {correct) 

III I have been waiting here from 4 p M {correct) We do 
not here use to or ttll~v t , because the form have been svaiting 
(Perfect Progressive)<=have been waiting up to the present tune 

IV I have been waiting herefrom 4 P M tobv M {inconect) 


CHAPTER XI 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC 

492. Distinguish between ‘ Simile 'and ‘Metaphor'’ 

Illustrate 

Ans A simile expresses the resemblance which one thing 
bears to another of a different kind or species The resemblance 

^ ^ patient as Job ’ 
A troubled conscience is like the ocean when ruffled by a stoim ” 
A metaphoi ts a compressed Simile , that is to say — it makes a 
coinpanson without the signs of comparison. “A lamb at home, 
a lion in the chasd' {= metaphor) As quiet as a lamb, as home , 
as brave as a lion in the chase (=simile) 

493 Define ‘Metonsmiy’ Illustrate 

Ans Itletonymy puts — 

.. signified Ex —Gray hairs {^o\<i 

age) should be respected. 
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(2) The instnanciit for the af^tnt Ex —Cromwell set up 
Parliament by the shake of hts pen 

{3) The container foi the thing contained E\ — The kettle 
boils (•=tlic water in the kettle). 

(4) The effect for the tame Ex — fhe son is the father’s 
hope in old age (*=one who raises hope in the father) 

(5) The came Jor the effect, e g an author for his w-oiks I 
ini re.ading Kalidasa («=> Kalidasa’s works) 

494 Explain ‘Syneodoohe’ lUustiate 

Ans Sj nccdoche puts — 

(a) The lohole for the part , the smiling year (= spring) 

(b) A definite — an tndifinite \nunibir of things Ex — He 
cams his ^/irt//('tall the necessaries of life) 

(f) T\vi niatciial if an flbjttt fot the object Ex — The glit- 
tering steel uhe sword) 

(//) 'Thcabitiact for the conn etc Ei — Old ( =» old men) 
are garrulous 

(<?) A fiait fot the lohole Fifty sail ( «>= ships) 

495 Explain “ Personification ” Illustrate, 

Ans we convert inanimate objects 01 irra- 

tional beings into persons Ex —thif sty ground , the ocean 

496 How do you covert metaphors into similes ? 

Ans By expressing at length the comparison implied bj the 

metaphor, for v Inch purpose make use of as — so , as — as , Me > 

497 Expand tne following into similes — 

(rt) The crj'stal water 

(b) The path to fame is rugged 

(c) Infancy is the dawn of life 

(d) Snow' clothes the ground 

Ans (a) The water as clear as cr>'stal 

(^) As It is difficult to tread rugged ground, so it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain fame 

(c) dawn is the beginning of the day, so infancy is the 
beginning of life. 

(d) At n garment clothes the man, so snow covers the ground. 

498. Expand the following into similes — 

(O The ship ploughs the sea 

(2) The sovereign is the pillar of the state 

(3) Kalidasa is the Shakespeare of Indn 

Ans. (i) As the plough turns up the land, so the ship acts on, 
the sea 

(2) The sovereign Me the pillar supports the state, or — 
Just as the pillar supports the edifice, so the sovereign supports 
the State 

t3) As Shakespeare is the first poet of England, so Kalidasa is ’ 
the first poet of India 



CHAPTER XII, 

HOW rO CONVERT ASSERTIVES IN 10 
INTERROG^TIVES AND VICE-VERSA 

499 State and illustrate the rule for the (inversion of 
assertive sentences into interrogatives and vice-versa 

Ans W hen no information IS wanted, but an admission or a 
denial is to be e\pressed, the affirmattve becomes negative in 
c/iatteitt^ fiotn f be Intel 7 0}. attve form into the assertive, and the 
negative becomes affirmatue in changing from the assertive into 
the interrogative form Thus when we say — ‘/r 7Wt ibis boyififio 
cent ? ’ w e e\pect not an information but the admission that he is 
innocent 

500 Convert the following into their interrogative 
forms — 

(rt) Pleasure is not to be pursued at the expense of health 

(i) From infancy to manhood is lather a long period 
(f) No man of sense will approve of it 
(//) There is on earth no gem so precious as the human soul 
Ans {a) Is pleasure to be puisued at the expense of health ? 
(the expected answei "no) 

(b) Is not the period from infancy to manhood a rather long 
period^ (”>cs) 

(f) Will anv man of sense approre of it ? ("iio) 

(//) Is there on earth a gem so pieaous as the human soul 
(The answer expected = no) 

501 Convert into their assertive forms the fdllowing — 

(1) Will any one venture to maintain this ? 

(2) What is the w orld if it affords only solitude ^ 

(3) Do you leave such a matter in doubt ? 

Ans (i) No one will venture &.c 

(2) The world is nothing if it affords only solitude, 

(3) You should not leave such a matter m doubt 

502 Convert the following into their interrogative 
forms — 

(a) \ ou are n greater loser than myself 

(b) He sw ore that he would force Harold to keep his oath 

(cj It would be unjust that I should suffer for other people’s 
misconduc* 

Arts (a) Are you not a greater loser than myself? (expected 
answer" yes) 

(b) Did he not swear that he would force etc ? (expected 
answer* yes) 

(c) \\ ould it not be unjust that I should eta ? (*=yes) 
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503 Convert into then assertive forms the follow- 

r — 

*(a) Was It not he that spoke thus ill of you ^ 

(^) Did he not write to you about the matter? 

(f) Did he not come by tlie bridge ? 

Afis (it) It was he that spoke etc 
(ff) He wrote to you about the natter 
U) He came by the bridge. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

SENIENCES TO BE COMMUTED TO MEMORY 
VS SPECIMENS OF THE IDIOMATIC USES OF 
‘SHOULD’ AND ‘WOULD’ 

504. I He would not help me although he could easily have 
done It 

2 I am sorry that my son should thus misconduct himself 

3 It would be unjust that I should suffer for other people’s 
misconduct 

4 It IS bettci that the wrong side win than the cuil 

war should \iz perpetual 

5 You might hate done this but >011 would not 

6 He swore that he would force Harold to keep his oath 

7 If the boy should X^xsxia his lessonsj he will be praised. 

S “ Go on, Shag cried his master, but the dog would not 
move 

9 It is enough that he should be fined 

10 It wMs doubtful whether he should e\ei go to America 
again 

11 Would to God, she (England) h id listened in tune to the 
•cries of her children 

12 It was inevitable that the Piiine ininistei dioitld decide 
w hich of the \ icw's should prev ail 

13 I wish that he should do it 

r4 It was impossible that a consultation should be held 
between them tat Allahabad 

15 It was necessary that I should speak cleailv 

16 It is very much to be regretted that the dut> on salt 
-already heavy should have been raised 

17 For seven years it seemed doubtful which side would \\\n 

18 It IS desirable that he should accompany me. 

19 Edward is said to have promised that William should 
■succeed him on the throne 

20 He thought he would submit it to his friends for correction 
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21 Se\eral months would elapse before the ship would sail 

22 We should be cunous to know how U happens 

23 The Governor proposed that Franklin should open a 
printing shop for himself 

24 He promised to send the letter to the captain before the 
vessel would hti permitted to sail 

25 It IS natural that he should look bashful 

26 It is by no means impossible that they would have been 
hung as traitors 

27 There is no reason why he should blame me 

28 There was not a country in Europe which would not have 
rejoiced to see England humbled 

29 We regret that it should be so 

30 E\ery young man amongst us who should accept the 
honour would obliged to renounce it 

31 Can It be expected that he should return ^ 

32 He proposed that there should be rooms for the refiesh- 
ment of the natives 

33 An enumeration of the ornaments worn and the weapons 
used would prove this 

34, Beliet e me, Sir, 1 would not wish any companion in the 
n orld but you 

35 It IS idle to expect that they should praise me , 

36 It IS not necessary that the speaker should propose to 
control the etent himself 

37 “Will” m this case would be the proper auxiliarj 

38 Henry as the joungest, spoke first saying he would 
rather pardon than fight against the peasants 

39 I hesitate lest papa should come to know it and be angrj 

40 In order that this should happen, there must be a certain 
relation between A and B 

41 It IS to be regretted that many Englishmen iZ/oz/Af join 
with the natives in condemning Sir George Campbell 

42 Harold answered that not a foot of English should 

be desolated by him 

43 1 wish that the school should be permanent 

44. Henry II insisted that these men, if they committed 
crimes should be tried in his court 

45 But for you I should have lost my life 

46 An amount of mental exercise that would be quite m one 
case would be harmful in another 

47 It must, I should think, be worn out 

48 If toil meet anj person on the road in a worse habit Of 
body than > ourself, would you think that you had reason to be 
enraged on him 

49 It IS necessary that vou should so, as othenvise >ou 
are liable to be misunderstood 

50 It was arranged that they should allowed a da^s leate 
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51 I must strongly protest against the statement as absolutely 
untrue and am surpnscd that Mr Spencer should have made it 

52 This IS a question which it would be very difficult for us 
to answer 

53 It was decided that five hundred rupees should be paid 

54 We warned our readers that they would be pretty sure to 
find m the Pioneer a notice of the meeting to be held at Allahabad 

55 Whether you should take ship must depend entirely upon 
the weather 

56 It has been more than once suggested that Mr Mackenrie 
would be the best man the Government could send to the 
Residency 

57 The Conservative partv is not unwilling that Mr Disraeli 
should e\ercise the predominant influence 

58 Being so friendly with his cousin it seems very natural that 
he should do this, though the crown was really not his to give 

59 It is wished that these letteis should be carefully read 

60 The episcopal clergj to my certain knowledge have been 
constantly praying these twenty \ears that God would give to the 
king counsel and wisdom 

61 It is safe to infer that the best productions of out best 
diamatists were there \\\\\c\\ would most interest the mind of oui 
young philosopher 

62 We rather wash that hQ should not go to law 

63 It was proposed among other rules that no mechanic 01 
mechanic’s wife or daughter should be invited 

64. Neither had they any confidence tint the British Govern 
ment ever remunerate them in case of loss 

65 He insisted that the bargain should lie strictly earned out 

66 If America should fall, I shall feel and lament it like the 
loss of a brother 

67 He had but five shillings in his pocket Wth the utmost 
economy that would not defray his expenses for three days 

68 It IS not unintelligible that they should strive. 

69 During the protracted interview it was decided that Benjamin 
should x&xwn to Boston by the first vessel 

70 The only cause for regret is that Mr James should\>^ 
restneted to 5000 Rupees 

71 He made it the genenal rule of his life to avoid everj'thmg 
which would pain to his body or remorse to his soul 

72 America now demanded Independence and would accept 
nothing else 

73 There w .is not a man in England who would not have 
regretted to sec her humbled 

74. The Queen of the Scots determined that she would give 
her death the character of a martyrdom if she must die 

75 This part of mv meaning would be expressed by sajnng 
that the tendency is instinctive 
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76 He compelled them to dcclaie on oath that they woitfd 
ne\er be unfaithful to him 

77 Then Ferdinand told the innocent Miranda that he was 
heir to the crowai of Naples and that she s/touMhc his queen 

78 Of the two modes of killing them we shovld prefer that 
which inflicted less pain 

79 Ever\’ one 7w// feel that if Biaike had been speaking of a 
definite case of resistance, he mould ha\ e used will 

bo mould ha\e been well for \ou to ha\c confined \ our- 
self to the enunciation and illustration of general principles 

81 The scheme if adopted itould necessitate .in increase in 
the tutorial stuff and thus cause financial difficulty 

82 It was provided that money payment form pan of 

the consideration 

83 1 think Mr X has made out a fair case for K"mg his 
scheme a trial , and 1 think it «o;//rfbe in the interest of edtica 
tion that It should ha\ e a trial 

84. \11 natues w ill fl.v from so dangerous a connection, because 

instead of being partakers of our strength, they mould only be- 
come sharers of our nun (Burke) 

85 It IS of the utmost importance lor it is xer\ necessarv) that 
we should do it (or, that it shauldXs^ done) 

86 It IS probable that a more e\act knowledge on their 
subject than they at present possess mould save teachers from 
many errors 

87 The committee therefore proposed that James Franklin 
wow/rt be strictly forbidden to pnnt or publish the newspaper 

8 b It IS impossible that we think of submission to a 

goseminciii 1 ke that 

89 B IS not so serious that I should be an\ious about it 

» hes entered into the agreement which has so often been 
msme that whicheier should die first should return to the other 
.and reseal to him the secrets of the other world 

9* Measiires were in progress for the establishment in 
rniladelphia of a printing house which mould entireh o\crshadow 
Keimet’s. 


92 He w as cunous to be marned before he embarked for 
■lingland But his mother urged that the nuptials j/zp/rW be post- 
poned until after her return 


93 ^ ts all very well that critics should express their dissent 

94- He Wits a \erv handsome voungman, graceful in his 
demeanour and those who listened to his clonuent harangues 
■MWWii^gine that he was destined to attiin to greatness 

95 The people are now settled and happv under the new 
govern^ment They could not now return to the king’s government 
even if Congress should desire it 

96 Matters might be so arranged that the cdnvact should 
sink through a trapdoor and be dead 
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97 VVe could not endure the thought that our beloved 
colonist should enter into alliance with our hereditary and natural 
enemy, the French 

98 The British Government made the most libeial offers 
of popular rights if the Americans would continue to remain 
colonists under the British Crown 

99 llie memorable trjeatv was signed on the 5th Feb 1778 
It was stated that the object of the treaty was to establish the 
independence of the United States , and that neither party should 
conclude either truce or peace with England without the consent 
of the other 

100 If men of science should occupy themsehes with the 
problem, tliev will find it w’orth their while 

101 He was afraid that the French Ministry would send 
spies to steal his important papers 

102 The British members insisted that the confiscated estates 
of the Jews should he vested to them 

103 The general rule that regpilates the choice of “shall” or 
■“w ill” clearly does not depend entirely on the person of the future 
verb Itself, as Lindly Murray’s g^rammar would lead us to suppose 

104 He would be a foolish teacher who gave a child a 
number of disconnected things told at a time, or who insisted on 
keeping his mind bent on the same subject for an indefinite penod 

105 It IS the strongest possible reason w’hy they should wel- 
come the appointment 

106 In the second place it would be well to bear in mind that 
the young child’s pow'er of mioluntary attention is rudimentary 

107 It would be vain to expect a boy to listen to oral instruc- 
tion close to a w indow looking out on a busy street. 

108 He took care that it should be well hiandled. 

109 It has come to be recognized that in order that a child 
should gam clear knowledge through w'ords, his observing faculties 
must ha\ c undergone certain discipline. 

110 Maiy how e^er w’as determined that the church of Eng- 
land should again be put under the Pope, though she knew that 
she would have to wait for sometime before she could persuade 
Parliament to allow it 

111 It IS wholly inci edible that he should have knowangly 
connived at the enormous abuses of power 

112 Henry' might ask why a clergyman who had committed 
a murder should not be punished in the same way as a layman 

113 It IS a pity that the work should not have been prepared 
with more care and judgment 

1 14 It seemed as if they would succeed, and as if all Eng- 
land would fall into the pow'er of the Danes 

1 15 It is not surprising that he should laugh 

116 ^ they w-ere to be separated for some time, an agree- 
ment was made that they should carry' on their dispute by letters. 
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1 17 Leonlcs ga\e his permission that Paulina should exercise 
her utmost art and make the statue mo\ e 

1 18 It is difficult to understand «hj the English people should 
be slow 

119 This encouraged me to hope tint I choiild succeed in 
time in writing decentlv in the English language which was one 
of the greatest objects of my ambition 

J20 I belicic there IS not a man in \mcrica that would not 
spurn the thought of destroying a noble and generous friend for 
the sake of gam 

I3t You ww/W have us embrace the proposition upon an 
ict of j our Parliament Good God ' an act of \ our Parliament 

122 The proportion of critical matter is greater than we 
should have liked to see 

123 There is no fear that this \erdict wilt c\er be reversed 

124. His annual expenditure was about 13000 dollars This 

sum would then purchase twice the amount of conv enicnces and 
luxuries which could be purchased by this sum at the present daj 

125 It certainly speaks well for the intellectual acumen of 
their joung men and their devotional instincts that thev 
hav e selected so noble a theme 


CHAPTER XIV. 

COMjMON errors 

50; Correct givmg^reasons where necessary 
(ft) He IS my c/i/cr (^) I want some bloUiiK' (c) I have 
applied for a fncship (d) The were sold vesterdav 
(c) The stencites of England are \er\ fine 

Ans (ft I Elder brother {/>) Bloltiui^ paper (c) Free 
studentship {d) The furniture was ic) Scenery is fine Note. — 
As a rule w e do not say ‘ nces/ * corns,’ ‘ furnitures,’ * foods,’ 
sceneries ’ * fuels ’ In those special cases w here diffcient \ arieties 
of rice, com, etc. are meant, the plural forms mav be used 

506 Correct stating reasons where necessary 

(i) The Negroes have black hairs (2I My cirtuinstance is 
verv bad (3I The liousds roof (4) The three o’clock’s train 
(5) The 3-30 o’clock train (6) I have a private business avith 
V ou (7) I am seeking for an employ iiient ' 

Ans (i) Black /f«ims used when attention is to be 

called to the minibet of hairs Thus — ^There are several gre> 
liaiis on his head (2) Cinumstanccs are Note — Circumstance 
singular = Occurrence. Ciittimsfances^lfi) Pecuniary condition (p) 
Things rclativ e to a fact e g the arcuiiistances of the case The 
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meaning here intended is pecuntat> condition *3) The roof of the 
house See Q 76 <4) The three tram (5) The 3-30 trmn 

When the number of minutes is specified, is ne\er 

used (6) A. pn\ ate /»/■ business (7) employment 
307 Correct stating reasons where necessary 
(<t) He has left his books /7/^/j {fi) When do you go 

to yotir hoific} (c) A lerj 7 t///e number (if) He saw meat 
\ours (c) I am willing to submit such certificates winch the 
Unuersitv authorities would require from intending candidates 
A ns (a) Left his bonks at home Noh — Home refers to the 
house of the person representea bv the cubicct of the sentence 
(0) home (or to your house (t) Verj' small A~ote — Little 

applies to deficiency in bulk small to dcficienc\ in number (fl'\ 
He saw me at your house Note — I saw him at Binod^s — ^The 
use of the genitue in the abo\e sense is limited onI\ to nouns and 
do not extend to pronouns Hence it w ould be incorrect to say — 

1 shall call at yours The correct form w ould be — ‘ I shall call 
at } our house ’ But w e ma\ use the w ord yvurs, if it refers to a 
pre\ious ‘house' Thus — ‘I shall not call at Ins house, but at 
i ours (e) Such certificates as the authonties, etc Such requires 
rtf for itscorrelatna/-- — * 

5<^ Correct giving reasons where necessary 
(i) t\ /ailed candidate. (2) Can I show him m\ instruments^ 
(3) He tells that he is an honest fellow (4) He said me to 
kneel down (5) Mv papers ha\e not yet been seen by the 
examiner (6) The examination will begin /rrtw Monday 

A ns (i) Pinched Tar// is an intransiti\e verb, and hence it 
would be incorrect to sav “The examiner has failed him in English ” 
(3) d/rtj 1 show etc Crtrt IS ne\er used to ^I’c it 

onl\ expresses possibilit> or power (3) He says Tell is a verb 
that requires two objects *4! He told me etc (5) Sa> looked 
oivi for seen (6) monda^ 

509 Correct giving reasons where necessary 

irt) There w'as so much noise in the room that we could not 
listen what the lecturer was saxang (^') He was deaf, and could 
not therefore listen to our con\ersation <r) I fflTt/ the man for 
some time, to find if he was the thief (d) He denied to help me 
out of the difficulty >e) He has gone home to bring the book, but 
he has not vet fetched it 

Alts (a) Could not hear what etc. A'ote— To hear is simply to 
perceixe bj the eai To listen is to hear with attention So that one 
<muld hear a person talking without listening; to his talk. ($) 
Wrtr our con\ ersation (c) I /^rt/’^/rt/ the man etc Note — To 
look at implies special effort or attention To 5eev& a general term. 

He refused eta (e) He has not \et bi ought it Note — To 
fetch IS to go and bring 

510 Correct giving reasons, if necessary. 

(rt) I just now heft your book there (U) To tale dinner, (c) 
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The\ now /«t to walk every d\y (d) W\n you lend me your book 
oncef {e) If vou want to leave the examination hall, you must 
leave it at once , I won’t allow you to come in again (/) I care it 
a fig (^) I a straw for it 

Am {a) Placed book We keep thing for a 

fixed period of time {h To have d.nners , to tat dinners (<r) 
They are now accustomed to walk etc. The present tense of the 
verb to me is never used in the sense of Vo be atiustontd to a tiling 
The past tense of the verb to use may be used to express the idea 
•of habit — T usidx.0 walk everv morning when 1 was joung’ (ft) 
Will you ///rZ lend me j our book ’ (e) You must leave it 
all {/) 1 don't care a fig for it C?) ^ ca>‘‘^ 2 straw for it 

3 1 1 Correct stating reasons, if necessary 
{a) l/nlcss vovL do not trj% you will never pass {b) 1 have 
been ill j/z/oo three days (c) You must finish your work7OT//«« 
five o’clock (d) No sootur he left the room, the boys began to 
•quarrel (e) What class jw/ belong to ? 

Am (a) Unless you try &c. Note~-^Unlesi’=\{ not (//) 
For thrte days , lee Q. 488 (rl Finish your work by (or befon.) 
five o’clock Note — By five o' clock ^'^okX'Wkx than five Within 
IS never used before an expression denoting a point of time See 
Q. 487 {<t) No sooner had he left the room f/tan the boys &.c , 

<f) What class do vou belong to ’ See Q 471 

5 1 2 Correct whatever is faulty in idiom m — 

(1) Tell me where is Kumud ? {2} 1 put the question to the 
last blit one boy m the class (3) I request y onr favour of grant* 
ing me three day a’ leav e. ( ^ I and he mo hioods (5) These are 
iox me and )on and Mahim (6) The book is on the table , 7«// 
/ bring ’ 

Alls (1) lell me where Kumud is See Q 471 Rule Third 
(2) The last boy but me (3) I lequest the favour ol your 
granting etc (4) He and I Set Q 191 (5) For vou and 

Mahim ind me (6) Shall 1 bring it ’ Sec (f 161 I 

513 Correct whatever is faulty m idiom in — f 
(rt) He IS stupid as a donkey (b) He prefers him than roc. 

ic) He would not listen my advice, (d) You should pi ay Gjod 
daily (c) Misfortune b^ell upon the poor boy {f) Let me 
inenhon you the following circumstance. i 

Ans (rt) He is as stupid as a donkey Prefers hinj' te 

me. (c) Neat my advice iff) Pray to God (c) Befell 'the 
poor boy Note — The verb to befall is a transitive verb (/9 

Mention to y ou etc. 

514. Correct whatsver is faulty m idiom m -- 
(«) Why' have you not xuntten v our safe arrival to us ’ {ft) 
He attends his work d iilv' (r) He has been piohibitcd to speak 
(d) Ho \r\s pt evented to (e) I desirous to see him (f) He 
despaired to pass (jr) He f escinbles svith me in appearance. 
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Ans (ft) ICntten about jour safe i.c (b) Attends to his 
work «r) Pw/ttbited/rmu speaking (d) Prevented from %om% 
(r) Desirous of seeing him (/) Despaired of passing (g) He 
resembles &c Note — To resemble is a transitn e \ erb 

515 Correct or justify — 

(n) He came donn during the Christmas 

Kb) I shall be in Calcutta on the New \ ear’s daj 

(t) You ma^ like to know what kind of a man mj fatlier was 

(^ It cost me hundred rupees 

(i-) You are in //« wrong 

Ans (al Z?K/7«y Christmas (bi On New jears daj (t) 
1 his IS an idiomatic use of the indefinite article (rf) It cost me 
a hundred rupees, wesa\ a hundred or a thousand rupees (£) 
In the wrong= correctly used The use of com erts the ad- 
jectne wrong into a noun, gotemed in the objectne case b> the 
preposition in 

516 Correct or justify — 

(a) Nothing but grate and serious studies delight him 
(^) It IS too hot to go out in the middle of the daj 

(0 He said that 1 will do it 
id) 1 he sea in midocean is \er>’ deep 
(tj Either the one or the other are wrong 
Ans (a) Delif.hts (b) There is no mistake in it (t) He 
said that he would do it (rf) No mistake (e) Is wTong 
517. Correct (1876) 

(fl) If I had known, jour needed monej, it would be a pleasuie 
to me to gi\e it to jou 

(b) He IS much the cle\ erest boj' of all the other in his class 
tf) i>uch students will be allow ed to compete w ho shall hat e 

passed the test e\amination 

(d) He promised that he will be here to dat 

(e) Will we hate to go to-morrow ’ \ es jou will 
(JT) He will likely amte after a few dats 

Ans The sentences when corrected w ould stand thus — 

{a) If I had known jou had needed monej it would have been- 
a pleasure to me to have given it to t ou St.e Q 137, and Q. 268A 
(^) He IS much the cle\ erest bo) in his class (c) Such students 
will be allow ed to compete rtj pass the test examination (d) He- 
promised that he would be here to-day (0 w e hav e to go 

to-morrow ? Yes, vou wnll 6ee Q 212 (/) Itts likely he will 

arn\e in a few davs or, — ^he is likely to arn\e r// a few days. 
Likely is an adjeclne used in the sense ed probable 
518 Correct or justify — 

(a) W hat kind of a bird is the parrot ? i 

(^) He sened under me as clerk. 

(<r) Great manj' men w ent to the race ground. 

(d) The question is being discussed in Parliament 
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Aris (a) What kind of a bird IS the parrot? — , idio- 
matic use of a ( 3 ) He served under me «j — We can also 
say, as a clerk Both forms are idiomatic (c) Great man> men— 
{tncornil) — A great many men (conecl) See Q 450 (<0 The 

question is being discussed in Paihameni — correct 

ffoic — Before such collective nouns as Parliament^ Government^ 
mankind, peopk, posterity, cattle SPe, the article is generally 
omitted. See Q 463 

519 Oorreot — 

(rt) No sooner he will come, than I shall tell you {b) Do >ou 
know when w ill the examination come ? (c) Every one should not 
try to do e\il (<0 He addicted to intemperance (e) Each of the 
girls went into their separate rooms ( /) He bought very cheap 
an iron child’s cot 

Ans (a) No sooner will he come, than I shall tell jou lb) Do 
you know when the examination will come ? (c) Etery one should 
trv not to do cmI (d) He was addicted to intemperance, (e) Into 
her separate room (/) He bought a child’s iron cot very cheap 

520 Oorreot or justify — 

(a) Government has issued orders 

(b) His honesty was put to the test 

(c) The people were put to the sw'ord 

{d) I hat e known him from a boy 

Ans (a) Correct , no article is necessary before the word 
Government {6) The is here correctly used , the phiase is, to put 
a thing to the test ( «= to test or examine a thing) (c) Correct The 
is here correctly used Tne phrase to put a man to the sword ' 
means to kill him (rf) Correct Front a boy (—from boyhood), 
is an idiomatic expression 

521 Correct — 

(«) The failed candidate was so much angry, that he broke the 
furnitures, and gave abuses to his class-brothers {.b) We have had 
a strong weather since two days, attended with thunder and 
lightning ha\ mg forks , 

Ans (rt) The unsuccessful candicate was so angry that he 
broke the furniture, and abused his class-fellows badly {b) We j 
have had severe w'eather for the last two days accompanied ‘by 
thunder and forked lightning 

522 Correct the following — 

{a) The mathematics are acquired with difficulty ^ 

(b) He told that I am going home. 

(c) >1 am sick from yesterday ‘ 

(d) 1 said that 1 will try ‘ 

(e) He lives at Calcutta. 

(/) Chandra has taken leave from the master for his illness 

Ans (o) Mathematics is acquired &.c {correcl) (b) Hfe said 
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that he gotng home {contcf) Set. Q 481 Rule first (<,) / 
nave been -ll since} esierday \correci\ 

Note — 1 he ord si cl js seldom used as a general term denoting 
in bad health and should not be ordinarily used except m the sense 
of suffering from nausea But of the phrases sick-leave, snl-list — 
Rowe (rf) I said that I would tr\ {correct) (e) He lues in 
Calcutta (correct) (/■) Chandra niastei on account of his illness 
{lonect) 

523 Correct or justify • — 

(o) He has got the gout 

(^) He has got measles 

(c) lie reached the place on loth instant 

{d) He came before time. 

(t) I shall accompany jou to Railway station 
Ans {a) He has got ///t gout {tontct) Ihe use of ///c here 
IS idiomatic. But we say ‘he has i;ot fe^'tr' Cf lhn\cgot<z 
cold Ha\c)ou got a headache? {b) The child has got the 
measles (<•) He reached the place on ihe 10th instant, {d) He 
came before the time {•^tlu appointed time) (c) I shall accompanx 
you to the Railway station 

524 Correct — 

(12) Of all other qualities of si^le, rleamess is the most import- 
int {V) 1 am one of those who cannot desenbewhat I do not 
see. (f) I joined the school m 1S92, and >oui ncpliew* came at the 
xer) tune {d\ The sight of his blood whom thex deemed inxulner 
able, shook the courage of the soldiers 

Ans («) Of all the qualities of style (< 1 ) What they do not 
see (t) Your nephew' came in the same time, (rf) The sight of 
the blood of him whom 

525 Correct — 

(<2) Ihou a physician ' Heal ) ourself {b) Each of the six 
boj^s had distinguished themselves (c) In such a country state 
of poor should he worst 

Ans (a) Thou a physician, heal thjself (b) Distinguished 
himself (f) 1 he slate of the poor w'lll be very bad 

526 Correct or justify — 

(<i) Do xvhat he can, he is sure to fail [f) Let us hope that 
we will be able to help xou (c) When xx ill you go to see him ^ 
Ans (a) Correct Kb) Let us hope that w e be able to 
help you See Q 209 (c) When 7 viU you go to see him ? The 

use of wtU here is correct , it inquires into the intention of the 
person spoken to See Q 161, interrogative sentence 

527 Correct — 

(a) The xvhole army were defeated and fled (b) The two 
first of the class were uncommon clever (r) This is a long 
paper , have jou completed (rf) The boat xvas drowned, and xxe 



weie too sorn (0 Don’t hen his <id\ices (f) I am long 
since of tw cnty years in age ' 

Ans (a) Was defeated {b) Uncoinmonlj cle\cr ic) Hive 
\ou completed it’ (^0 The boat nas sunk and ne were very 
sorr\ [f) Don’t listen to his adrice (f) 1 was twenty years 
old long since 

53S Correct or justify — 

(a) He took an one sided view of the matter (b) A historical 
e\ ent (< ) Senate house is situated to south of Presidency College 
u/) Don’t be in hurry about it 

Ans The sentences would thus, stand corrected — 

(o) A one-sided view of the matter See <2 45 3 (b) An 

historical e\ ent See Q 455 (c) 77rf Senate House is situated 

to t/ic south of the Presidency College (rfi Don’t be in a hurry 
about It “ To be in a hurry ’ is the proper idiom 

529 Correct — 

(a) 1 was wondered to see a fainted man in the street with his 
leg stretched It was dreadful sight {b> We must obey the 
commandment which forbids the committing murder (e) When 
a ou visit to y our fnend you should knock the door (rf) If it was 
not so, I a\ ould ha\ e told you (<?) The boats w ere draw n ashore, 
having been first taken out the cargo 

Arts (rt) I wondered (or, I was surprised) to see in the street, 
w ith his legs stretched out, a man who had fainted It was a 
dreadful sight (i) The commuting of murder (c) When y ou 
Msit your friend, you should knock at the door (if) If it were 
not so, &.C (e) The boats w-ere drawn ashore, the cargo having 

been first taken out 

530 Correct or justify — 

(a) I hate got very bad headache (/>) Hate you got a cold’ 
(c) The third and the fourth chapter of this book (o’) Eggs sell 
by ibe dozen (e) An useful institution 

Ans (o) I have got a tery bad headache {cot red) — See Q 84, 
ante {b) Hat e you got a cold {correU idioni) — Q 84 ante But — 
“have you caught cold"*” [forreci) (z) The third and the fourth 
chaptc} of this book ( — coneef) , also — “ the third and fourth 
LhaptnsP {corrcLt) But “the third and fourth chaptei^' is incorrecL 
Q 180 ante id) Eggs sell by the dozen ( — correct tdtom) (e) An 
useful institution — {tmo/ recti — A useful {correct) — See Q 4 $z 

cf a usurper {lorrcci fonn) 

531 Correct — 

[a) Han ‘ 1 am going to Delhi ne\t week ’ Jadu ‘Is it ’ 
C^) I meant, when first I came, to hate bought etery thing, (z) 
Few people learn anything that is worth learning easily (rt) Verse 
and prose run into one another like light and shade. 

Am («) Jadu ‘ Is that so ’ (or ‘ Are you’) (b) To buy 
(The act of buying could precede the resolution of buying). 
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if) Few* people leam e.isily anything that is worth learning (rf) 
Each other 

532 Correct — 

(ft) I solicit your fa\ our of appointing me to the post (i) I 
•mi glad at your prospect of reluming soon 

Atis I solicit ///<- fa\ our of jw/; appointing me etc {cof- 
rcif)—{b) I am ghd at ilic prospect oi your returning soon \cor- 
reef) — See above (a) 

533 Correct *— 

(ir) How many hours you require for this paper? (b) In 
modem English two negatives destroy one another (c) If a man 
did not take troubles he will not !mpro\e (tf) Only a few was 
chosen out of the man) (r) He was willing to have hazarded 
ill the horrors of a civil war (/) Everv man of the boat’s crew 
were down with raging fever 

Am {a) How manj horns do \ou require, (b) Destroy 
each other (c) If a man (/oes not take (tf) Onlj a few ‘ivetc 
chosen (e) Was willing to hazard, (Hazarding could not be 
prior in time to the willing) Sec Q 146 (/) Was down 

534. Correct — 

(rt) Neither he nor I are in the wrong {b) Both he and I 
his refused to do it Neither Charles nor William were there 
{(i) I have not seen him since last three jears (r) I have not 
seen him since 1 long time ( f) He has been ill from ten months 
(t;) No sooner he was gone, I came running (b) He was pre- 
vented to go 

A/is (a) Are lb nrongl) used, it should be am, according 
to Bam and Ncsfield, who m such cases would make the verb 
agiee with the last pronoun Dr Latham la>s down a different 
rnle vts , that where the pronouns are singular and are preceded 
bv lillur, or netf/ur, the verb is in ihe third person , and there- 
fore m the sentence given ate should be is See Bam P 308 
io) Both he and I have etc. (t) W^as there {d) For the last three 
davs (<f) For a long time (/7 For ten months (^) No sooner 
was lu tiONC, than I came , or as soon as he was gone, I caihe. 
i/i) He was prevented from going 

533 Correct the following sentences (1888) — 

(rt) He thinking that his brother to be dead, became much 
sorrowed (^) I have not seen him long since, (c) Australia is 
the largest island of whole world it is great deal largest of all 
the others (/O He said me vesterday that he will come within 
25th August (r) The drunk man tried to pick up quarrel with me, 
but I denied to quarrel 

Alts (rt) He thinking his brother was dead {pr, thinking his 
brother dead , or, thinking his brother to be dead), son owed much 
{or, became much sorrowful)— for; z-t? {b) I have not seen him 
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for a long time , it is a long time since 1 saw him , 1 saw him 
long ago) See Q 379 (c) Australia is the greatest 

islalid of the world , it is a great deal larger than all the others 
(correct) Sec Ml Mordtis Studies tn English (d) He told me 
yesterday that would come by (or before the astli August, — cotteef) 
(e) The drunken man tried to ptcl a quarrel with me, but 1 
refused to quarrel (—corrcti) See Q 425 

536 Correct (stating why) or justify ( 1892 ) — 

(a) Either he or \ ou is right (^) His fever is abating, so don’t 
think much of him (c) Keeping us nights makes one sleeps nevt 
day (rf) This one of the finest ships than have e\ cr been built 

Ans (a) Either you or he IS right (forrfr/) (b) His fe\er is 
ab itmg , so don’t niind it much (coirect idiom) (c) By keeping up 
( = intransitive sense of not to be confined to onds bed) all night 
(ad\erb), one would feel slCepv the next day (collect idiom) (d) 
This IS one of the finest ships that have ever been built This is 
correct, if the sense intended to be conveyed is that she is one of a 
class of ships superior to e\ ery other ship built before or aftci them 
If, however, the idea is that she belongs to 1 class of ships supenor 
to every other ship that was built before them, the sentence would 
stand thus — fins is one of the finest ships that were ever built 

537 Correct — 

(<£) Every man must exert for his family member (b) He saw 
that the camel is excited (c) A man is vigorous in his young age. 
(d) Can I leave the room ’ (e) Two young gentlemen have made 
a discovery that there was no God 

Ans (a) Every man must exert himself foi a inembei of his 
family (b) That the camel 7 t'as excited (c) In his youth (d) 
May I leave the room ? (Can may be used if the speaker asks 
whether he is physically able to leave the room) (e) That there is 

538 Correct the following sentences ( 1893 ) — 

(a) Do not despair to pass the examination though you had 
been hindered to study (b) He asked me why had I not availed 
of the permission granted ? (t) There is not a so large city in the 
whole India than Calcutta. 

Ans (a) Do not despair of passing the examination, though you 
were hindered fiom studying ( — coirecf) (p) He asked me why 
7 not availed myself of the permission granted (coriecf) (c) 
There is not in 7ohole India so large a city as Calcutta (coriecf) 

539 Correct — 

(fl) In no case are writers so apt to err as in the position of 
the word only (b) When he was found he was froze to death (c) 
Let us go and have a play (d) My brother is the student in Ripon 
College (ei Famine came to pass by short rainy season 

Ans (a) In no matter , (the position of a word is not a case i e 
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a state of affairs) (^) He was frozen to death (r) Let us go and 
play , or, let us go and have a game. Uf) My brother is a student 
m the Ripon College, (r) Famine was caused by the shortness of 
the rainy season 

540 Correct any errors m the use of the preposition 
in the follo-vring — 

(a) He was accused fo> neglecting his dut> (i) A man on 
whom }Ou can confide, (c) This is quite the purpose {(f) I 
cannot agree vnf/i 3 our proposaL (e) He killed se\ en birds /« one 
shot (fj I cannot comply a/ 5 our request (^) My wishes are 
opposed m e\ery turn 

^ns (a) Accused of neglecting (^) In w'hom you can confide 
ff) Bestde the purpose, (di In your proposal ie) Killed se\en 
birds ’imth one shot (f) Comply' with your request (g) Opposed 
at e\ ery' turn 

541 Correct — 

(a) The trees now’ display a pleasing scenery (d) Education 
may be said as a best possession of a man (r) I found him layang 
on his bed. {d ) Unless one has plenty’ monev, one cannot afford 
to pay a doctor {e) I had gone to Delhi the past week for changing 
mv air (/) Some much ignorant peoples tell that there is no use 
of the education 

Ans (rt) Display a pleasing scene (fi) Education may be called 
n man’s best possession (c) I found him fying- on his bed. (d) 
Plenty of money {Plenty is not an adjective) (f) I went to Delhi 
last week for chans;e of air (/) Someway ignorant people say 
that there is no use in education 

542 Correct — 

{<7) He said that I have made my "best for teaching vou {b) It 
w*!!! be well if the education is extended to all persons (c) You 
can get passable marks (<0 How vou can pursue your studies by 
a such manner ^ {c) He was much angry’ upon me. (/) By hear- 
ing that w e w ere too surprised (?) 1 have not gone there since 
three months {/t) I will fine four annas to you 

Ans (a) He said, “I have done my best to teach you” (b) 
Education should be extended to all persons (c) You can get 
pass marks (d) How can you pursue your studies in such a 
manner? (<?) He was very angry’ with me. (/) On hearing 
this we were mueb surprised (?) t hate not gone there for 
three months (A) Fine you four annas 

543. Correct the following sentences ( 1875 ) — 

(a) I hate not been at Calcutta long smc& (b) I said him 
to come w’lth me. He replied that “\'^ery well, I am going with 
you just now ” (e) Should the scheme fail, both he and his anaent 
father with whom he remains from birth w ill be at once ruined 
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(rf) My circumstance is so much distressing that 1 must go m 
Calcutta, and on m> amval I will call at yours (e) Each of us 
have heavj duty to perform and if God not assist us, then bow ne 
can possibly succeed ? 

Ans The sentences when corrected would stand thus (a) 
I have not been to Calcutta (or, in Calcutta for a long time) (i) 
I said to him “Come with me” He replied, "Very well, Ivw/f 
be going with you just now ” (c) Both he and his father, 
with whom he has rematncd since Ins birth will be for evet ruined 
(d) My circumstances are so vei y distressing that I must go to 
Calcutta, and on my arri\ al, I will call at your house, (s) Each 
of us has heavy duties to perform , and if God does not assist us^ 
how can we possibly succeed ’ 

544 Correct — 

(fl) They hope all could leam trading by state evpense. (6} 
One mav leam of peoples quite different than the peoples of his 
own country (c) I will respectfully inform the master that he 
will not grant \ou leave, (d) I will object you from appearing 
at the Entrance Examination 

Ans {a) They hope all will gain a mercantile education at 
the expense of the stale. (^) One may learn ahout people quite 
different from the people <tf onds own countiy (c) I will res 
pectfull) request the master not to grant you leave of absence 
{li) Prevent you from 5.c 

545 Rewrite the following passage, correcting any 
errors in idiom ( 1889 ) — 

“I cannot call into my mind that on any other occasion sudi 
large defalcations have been brought into the light Although 
warnings after warnings were made to the accused, but they could 
not be pre\ ailed to keep honest The case of the first prisoner 
lesembles to that of second , both seem to ha\e thought their 
conduct as a good joke I ha\e no fondness to pronounce heavy 
sentences, but Imustgiie the prisoners enough of time to reflect 
o^ er their crime before they are set at freedom " 

Ans The passage when corrected would stand thus —I 
cannot call to mind that on any other occasion such large defal 
cations were brought to light Although warning after warning 
was given to the accused, they could not be prevailed upon to oe 
honest Tlie case of the first prisonei tesembles that of tlie second , 
both seem to hat e thought tneir conduct a good one joke I have 
no fondness foi pronouncing heavy sentences, but I' must give the- 
prisoners enough time to reflect upon their crime before thej are 
set at liberty 

546 Correct — 

{ft) We will avail of this opportunity {b) They are \ery 
angry at those persons (c) If a man will not know English 
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he will always be \ery much ignorant {d) He had got bad 
headache (e) It is wondei hoi\ they cannot see, what advan- 
tages shall be derived by the education 

A»s (<x) We will avatl ourselves of etc (b) Angrj' with 

(c) If a man does not know English, he will always be \ ery igno- 
rant {d) A bad headache, ie) It is wonderful that the^ can- 
not see what ad\antages arc to be deri\ed fiom education 

547 Correct the following — 

(a) Whv you interrupted us from plav ? {b) This man is a quite 
stranger to me (c) He oime at the conclusion that nee will be 
cheap this vear (d) The master told me that “vou should not 
speak so loud” (e) My friend came with an alarming' news that 
“your father is dying ” 

Ans (ai Whv dtdyou tnternipt us &c ( — cotrut) See Q 
471, Rule first (b) The mAn ts ftti/c a strarr^er to me ( — correct 
tdtoin) (r) He came to the conclusion that rice would be cheaper 
thi® year SecQ 481 (d) The master told me that / should not 

speak so loud —the master said to vie — ‘you should not speak so 
loud {correct) See Q 198 and 197 (e) My' friend came with, 

t/ie alarming news that niy father 7 (ras dying (correct) See Q 197, 
191 and 481 • 

548 Oorreot — 

(rt) The examination will take place on Saturday, is’nt it ^ 
ib) Has she displeasure about the letter "> (c) The master sent a 
word to Govind that you are to come, but he denied (d) I asked 
to him that what harm is there if we will copy 

Ans (a) Saturday, will it not ? (b) Is she displeased at 
that letter ? (or, wnth that letter ? (<,) Govind that he 7uas to cotne^ 
but he refused (rf) I asked him what harm there w'ould be if we 
were to copy 

549 Oorreot whatever is faulty in idiom in — 

I saw' the school-door onen, when I came (b) He told 
that the moon had risen (t) Tell us an account of your travels 

(d) It ,s five hours and twenlx minutes by the clock (e) The 
college term will end after a month 

Ans (a) I found the school door etc (correit idiom) (b) 
He raid that the moon etc (corrcci) (c) Give ns etc (d) It is 
txventy minute past five o’clock (correct) (e) The college term 
will end in a month (»= after the lapse of) See Q 487 

550 Correct or justify — 


(a) It IS too hot to go out in the middle of the day (b) I 
w'ould have liked to have asked the question (0 His knowledge 
of French and Italian literature were far beyond the common 
His horse is very much like that of my father’s (e) The bUr 
men of the ship were absent 
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Atts (di Concct (i) I should have liked etc. {c) His 
knou ledge was far beyond etc. (rf) His horse is verj’ like 
mj father’s , or, his horse is \'ery like that of my father {e} 
Conrci 

551 Correct or justify — 

(fll The first and the second class have been dismissed (d) 
1 have strong headache, (r) Open the first page of vour book 
(rf) He IS thick and thin witl Saroda Ir) Don’t walk with your 
head open 

Ans (a) The first and the second class have been dis 
missed — correct {fi) \ have a headache (c) Open at 

the first page of your book open at page 1 of your book /sc/’ 
zdtom) (rfj He is t/uch wtth Saroda {correct) Cf Through 
/'///fjfe //m«= T hrough all obstacles and difficulties Ex — She 

through thick and thin (e) Don’t walk with your 
head hate {correct) 

552 Correct — 

{a) 1 eamestlj pressed his coming to us in my letter {h) This 
Is one of the very best treatises on money and coins that has ever 
been published, {c) I fesl ^that it is perhaps the only thing that 1 
can remember which really need no apology 

(<*) In my letter I earnestly pressed him to come to us {h) 
^lat have ever been perhaps (c) That really need no apolo^ 
<The relative is here restrictive, therefore that should be used) 

553 PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written romposition by 
points of stops, with a view to marking the s^nse more -clearly' 

^ CAPITAL LETTERS 

Thev must begin — 

(1) The first word of a book, chapter, letter, or any other piece 
or w riting 

(2) The first word of a period , as, Fear God Honour the King 

(3) The first w'ord after interrogative and exclamatoiy sen- 
tences, provided such sentences are independent in construction 
of those which follow them , as. Where is your friend ? She is 
here ' How beautiful a day it is 1 You seem to enjoy it. 

But if several interrogative or exclamatory sentences are thrown 
into one general group, or if the construction of the latter sen- 


The whole of this chapter is an adaptation from ComivalPs 
Grammar and Evan Jacob’s Composition, books which can be 
highly recommended as very useful to the young learner 
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tenccs depends on the ft^rmer, all of them, except the first, may 
begin with a small letter, ps. How long, ye simple ones, will ^e 
lo\e simplicit> ? and scefrners delight in their scorning ? and fools 
hate know ledge ^ Alas * how dificrcnt > et how like the same. 

(4) The first word m every line of^ poetry , as, 

A solitary blessing few can find , 

Our joys with those we love are intertwined , 

\nd he whose w. itchful tenderness removes 

The obstructing thorn which wounds the fiiend he loves, 

Smooths not another’s rugged path alone. 

But scatters roses to adorn his own 

Hannah Mote 

(5) All proper names , as, John is in London Nelson was 

killed in the ship Victorj, at the battle of Trafalgar I will see 
)OU on the first Fndav in April , 

(0) All adjectives derived from proper names , as, English, 
French, Dutch, Spanish 

(7) All questions given m a direct form , as, Sii Philip Sidnej, 
when dying with thirst, sent a bottle of water, which had been 
brought to him, to wounded soldiers, with these words — “Thy 
necessity is jet greater than mine 

Ohs — When the exact words arc not given, nor in the form of 
a quotation, no capitil is required , ns, the Scriptures command 
us to honour the king 

(S) The substantives and principal words in the title of books , 
as Milton’s Paradise Lost, Macaulaj'’s Essays 

(9) The various names of the Deitj , as, Jehovah, Almightj, 
God, the Lord 

(to) Tlie pronoun I, and the interjection O, must always be 
capital letters , as, I saw the palace O Lord, how manifold are 
Thy works ' 

(ii) Besides all these, any verj important word may be dis- 
tinguished by a c<apital , as. The Reformation He has been 
considering bow he could best promote the Cause of Education 

THE COMM \ 

(1) Generally, the parts of a simple sentence are not separated 
by point as, 1 he fear of the Lord is the beginning of w isdom 

If however, the sentence be very long, the subject having ad- 
juncts connected with it, a comma is usuallv pkaced before the 
verb , as, The good taste of the present age, has not allowed us 
to neglect the cultiv ation of the English language 

(2) When the construction of a sentence is broken by the in- 
troduction of a phrase, not verv intimately connected with It, such 
phrase is generally preceded and followed by a comma , as. The 
statement is, beyond doubt, exaggerated, Pompeii, being near 
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Vesuvius, was destroyed bv an eruption They set out, and, before 
the evening, arrived in safetj 

The same usage is followed with regard to sentences introduced 
thus parenthetically , as, To wiite clearly and forciblj, as, e\ery one 
must wish to do, is impossible without much practice. 

( 3 ) Two words of the same part of speech, connected by a 
conjunction do notgenerall> take a comma between them , as, Jane 
and her brother are here That house is large and commodious 
We must read slowly, and distinctly 

When no conjunction IS made use of, the words must be sepa- 
rated by a comma , as. We live in a large, convenient house 

( 4 ) But w'hen three or more words of the same part of speech 
are emploj ed in the same construction, they are usually separated 
by a comma, as. My father, my brother, and cousin have been to 
Brighton The house is large, commodious, and well situated He 
reads slowly, distinctly, and forcibly 

( 5 ) Persons addressed are separated from the neighbouring 
words by commas , as. Hear, my friends, wh.it 1 have to say to you. 
Sir, I belive you. 

t 6 ) A comma is used after the case absolute, or a phrase con- 
taining the infinitn e absolute , as. The bridge being under repair, I 
went over in a boat To confess the truth, I do not like you 

( 7 ) Nouns in apposition, having adjuncts connected with them, 
are separated by commas , as. He is guilt> of falsehood^ the vice 
of cowards Chaucer, the father of English poetry, lived in the 
reign of King Richard the Second 

If the nouns be without adjuncts in general, no comma is used , 
as, Queen Victoria governs England Chaucer the poet wrote the 
Canterbury 1 ales 

Obs — borne w riters would separate the nouns , thus, Chaucer, 
the poet, wrote the Canterbury 1 ales 

( 8 ) In a complex sentence the component simple sentences, 
whether contracted or unconlrncied, are generally separated by 
commas , as, England is not a large countrj, but is a wealthy one 
England is not a large, but a wealthy country The letter was 
written so badlv, that he could not read it I saj, I will not go 
He thinks justly, and he acts honourably 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull 
Strong without rage, o’erflowing, full 

Excl!-PTIO^ I — If the simple sentences are so contracted as to 
be represented by only a single word with its adjuncts, and conjunc- 
tions are employed to , as. My brother John and your sister Mary 
are in a garden 1 saw him and her 

Expu— Here the words my brother John a single noun with 
Its adjuncts, are the representative of a simple sentence and so 
are your sister A fary, a phrase similarly circumstanced These, 
then, .are not separated by commas. 
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Exception II — If a relatne sentence follow the antecedents 
without the inten ention of any other words the relati\ e and the 
antecedent are not usually separated a comma as, The man 
who lived here has gone away The book that \ou lent me is 
verv interesting 

Obs — Contracted relative sentences are preceded and follow ed 
by a comma, as, The horse, tired with his journey, was led into 
the stable. 

(9) When the verb to be is followed bj an mfinitue, or a 
lengthened phrase, which might b} inversion be the noniiname to 
that ^ erb, a comma is usually placed after it , as, The intention 
was^ to pay off of all the forces The proposal rj, to disband all 
the troops 

(10) When the grammatical order is departed from, in orde*- 
to make certain words emphatic, such transposed words generally 
ha\ e a comma after them , as, ( Usual construclton ) The state- 
ment is undoubtedly true. {Emphatic lOnstnution) Undoubtedh, 
the statement is true. 

The words now^ foimerIy\ generally^ indeed^ therefore^ however^ 
firsts lastly, yes, mo, nay, in brief, in general, mithout doubt, and 
others of a similar kind, are generally separated from the conte.\t 
by commas , as, Yes, you are right Nay , y ou must not lea\ e us y et 
TTie Strand, forraely, was quite out of London ; now, it is nearly in 
the centre of iL 

SEMICOLON 

(1) The semicolon is used to separate sentences, which are not 
so i ntnnatelv_copnected i n sense-as-l hose separat etLbv-a^commn , 
as "stra w s^ms upon thsu-suc&ce , but pearls he at the bottom 
Philosopher§~g 5 seiTTlfarnatur e is n niimrted~m~lreyiipieratronj . tha? 
she has inexhaustible treasure in resen'e , that Imowledge will 
always be -progressire ; and that" air future generations will con- 
tinue to make discoveries of w hich w e ha\ e not the least idea. 

(2) Sometimes independent sentences, A\hen veix’’ short, are 
separated by a semicolon , as the pnde of w ealth is contemptible , 
the pnde of learning is pitiable , the pride of dignity is ndiculous 
but the pride of bigotry^ is insupportable. 

Ofo — In such sentences as the ist, many authors would use 
the penod, and perhaps wath stnet propnetv 

/wujf COLON 

(i) When a sentence complete in itself, is followed by another 
h is used to explain or strengthen, or illustrate it, such sentences 
eparaled by a colon , as cultuate the habit of persei erance 
ss IS dependent on it 

t When a senes of sentences or clauses, separated by semi- 
. IS followed by a sentence which relates to them all, a colon 
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}>enerally separates the last member of the senes from the quah- 
f>jng sentence as, a Divine Legislator, uttering his voice from 
heaven , an Almighty Governor stretching forth his arm to punish , 
or renard informing us of perpetual rest, prepared hereafter for 
the nghteous, and for indignation and wrath awaitihg the wicked . 
these are the considerations which overawe the world, which sup 
port iniegnty, and check guilt 

(3) boinetimes the presence 01 absence of the conjunction 
determines whether the colon or semicolon should be used , as. 
Do not ask me again for you cannot go 

(4) A quotation, introduced m a formal manner, is generally 
preceded by a colon , as , Sir Isaac Newton gave the following 
estimate of himself — “I do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself 1 seem to have been only like a boy, playing 
on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now' and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the greater 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me” 

Obs — Quotations are generally preceded by a comma merely 
as ‘Pythagoras said, “Reverence thyself’ 


THE PERIOD 


(1) When a sentence is complete and independent, it is follow- 
ed by period , as, Holland is north of Belgium. 

(2) \ period IS sometimes admitted between two sentences, 
though connected by a conjunction , as He who lifts himself up 
to the observation and notice of the world, is of all men, the least 
likely to aa Old censure. For he draws upon him thousand eyes, 
that will narrowly inspect him in every part 

(3) All abbreviations must be followed by a full stop , as, 
P M (Post meridiem) , A M (ante meridiem) 

The following are some of the pnncipal abbreviations — 


A D {Anno Domini) 

A M {Ante Mertdieni) 

A S Anglo-Saxon 

B C Before Chirst 


In the year of our Lord 
Before noon 


B A 

Bachelor of Arts 


B L. 

Bachelor of Laav 


B Sc. 

Bachcloi of Science 


Bart 

Baronet 


Cf 

{Confer) 

Compare 

Do 

\Ditto) 

The same 

D L 

Doctor of Law' 


D Sc 

Doctor of Science 


% ^ 

{Evemplta graitd) 

for example 

Etc 

(Etcetera) 

And others and so forth 

1 c 

{td esf) 

that IS 

Inst 

Instant 
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M A 

Master of Arts 


M; D 

{Afedtane Doctor) 

. Doctor of Medicine ^ 

MS 

Manuscripts 


M Sc 

Manuscript Mss Manuscripts 

N B 

(/Vota Bene) 

Mark well. Take notice 

P M 

\Post Mendtem) 

Afternoon 

P S 

Postsenpt 


Rev 

Reverend 


Pro\ 

{Proximo) 

The coming (month) 

Ult 

Ultimo) 

The last (month) 

Viz 

( Videlicet) 

Namelv 


NOTE OF INTERROGATION 

The note of interrogation is used at the end of a question , as^ 
Where are you ? 

This mark must not be emplbyed where it is only said that 
a question was asked as, She inquned where I li\ed The inter- 
rogative form might be employed thus She said to me “Where' 
do jou h\e ?” 

NOTE OF EXCLAMATION 

The note of exclamation, or, as it is sometimes called, of ad 
miration, is used after the expression of some strong emotion, as 
of JO), gnef, surprise &.C, and after an invocation , as, How' noble 
an action ' What wonderful escape he has had ' Listen to me > 
for I have something of importance to communicate 

Obs — It will often hapfpen that such words are emplo) ed as 
would form either a question, or an exclamatory sentence Now 
if no answer be required to complete the sense, the w ords do not 
constitute a question, but an exclamatory sentence, and of course, 
lequire the note of exclamation at the close, as, What is more to 
tinube desired than contentment’ How many oppoitunities of doing 
Igood hav'e been lost ' 

S OTHER MARKS 

Inverted commas, or quotation marks, single (‘ ’) or double 
(“ are used to mark off a quotation when the actual words of 
the speaker or writer are given , as Mr Brown said, ‘can you tell 
me the time P His last words weie, “I die for my country ” 
Shakespeare says, “Guilt w ill speak though tongues were out of 
use ” The apostrophe (’) is used to indicate the omission of a 
letter or letters from a word ,as ’7rjr(«=It is) many years since 
I was here. T/id (= though) you have failed, (■= do not) be 
I discouraged 

The Paienthests ( ) is used to introduce an incidental thought, 
that cannot be readily worked into the sentence , as “King James 
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wrote 1 treatise (what could be more ridiculous ?) on the heinous 
sin of using tobacco ” 

Obs — 1 he occasional use of the parenthesis is sometimes pro 
ductive of happy effect , but young writers will do well to employ it 
as little as possible. It is often only lazy mode of doing what 
would Inte been done better in a regular sentence, with some 
little alteration of the construction 

The Dash ( — ) is used w here the sentence breaks off abruptly, 
where a signihccant pause is required, or where there is a change 
of thought in the sentence , as, I was going to sa> — but would you 
mind to listen to me ? She was the centre of the circle — the 
obser\ ed of all observers If j ou can help me — and 1 think you 
can— please do so The dash is also used af/er an enumeration 
of several particulars to show that what follows is common to 
them all , as “The cotton mills of Lancashire, the wool manii- 
fartures of Leeds, the foundnes of Sheffield — all these contribute 
to the wealth of England.” 

Obs — The less the young writer employs the dash in his early 
composition, the better 

The Hyphen (-) is used to join the component parts of com- 
pound words as, Horse shoe It also marks the division of a 
word at the end of a line. 

General Observaiton —The above are the most important rules 
for the punctuation of composition It may be necessary, however, 
-sometimes to make use of stops where none of these directions 
will apply The pupil will find, too, that there is a want of uni- 
formity in this matter — some authors, with a view to making the 
sense clearer, employ numerous stops t while others make use of 
them but sparingly 


NOTES ON LBTTEE-WEITINO 


554 There are five parts to every letter What are 
thev ? 

/ X place whence the letter is wTitten 

The complimentary address (3) The body of the letter (4) 
The complimentary closing or the subscription (5) The direction 
or supcrscnption 


di4 


55 "Write a letter to a friend showing how the 
erent parts find their proper places in it 


A ns 

Mi dear Han Babu (2) 


(i) Bhowanipur 
syiJi August, 18SS 


(3) see by the date that I have arrived at my destina- 

lon safely To-morrow 1 shall endeavour to see the gentleman 
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A\ho hns inMtcd me here and hope soon to unte to >ou about 
hm 

(4) Hoping jou are well, 

I remain, \ours \erj sincereh, 
Satis Chvndra Mukerjee. 

(Direction on the envelope) {5) 

Bahu Harinath Dass, 

Berhampur College, 

Berhanipur 

556 Arc there an> DifTerent ways of wntmg the date 
from that g3\ en ? Js the form — Dated tJic sph August— Mstidt ordi- 
nar\ correspondence ’ 

An^ Yes — August 27th, iSSS , 27th August, 188S , 27 — 8 — 88 
Xo Th e for m is stneth official 

537 When do you use the following forms of com- 
plimentary address — (1) Dear Mr Ghosc. (2) Honoured Sir 
(3) Sirs- (4) Gentlemen (5) Rev Sir (6) Mv dear Satis (7) My 
dear Satis Baba 

A ns (i) Where there is a degree of intimac) (2) Never 
used (3) In addressing mercantile firms (4) In addressing mer- 
cantile firms (5) In formal letters toclergvmcn (6) In vvTitmg 
to a fnend with whom we are ver> intimate. (7) In writing to 
friends vvith whom we are not famiharl) intimate. 

55S Give the ordinary forms of subscription which 
evpress fimiharitv or intimaev 

(i) I remain \ouis sincerelv, batischandra. (2) Sincere- , 
Iv vours <3) Yours sinccrel) (41 Yours ver> sincerelv 

559 \\ hen would vou use the fenn^ — (ij Vours ftatkfnlly ; 
(2) 1 ours truly t 

Ans (i) \\ here there is no farailnntv with the person whom 
V on are w ritmg to It may be used when w nting to a perfect stranger, 
IS w hen w riting to a mercantile firm (2) In ordinary correspon- 
dence wiih persons with whom we are not particular!} intimate 

560 What are the forms of subscnption :n Ictlt/s to— 
tj) 'rclativt .5 , (2) very dear friends ^ 

Ans (i) Your loving brother, }our affectionate cousin d.c 
&.C. (2) Yours affectionatelv , vours ever , vours always 

561 A pupil sorites to las teacher What form of sub- 
scription should he use ' 

Ans Your obedient pupil , }ours obedientlv, Ram Saran Dass 

562 Are the following forms correct ? (r) Your’s obe- 
dientl} , (2) \ out’s affectionate brother 

Ans (i) The apostrophe should be oinitied, — J oz/rr obedient- 
1} , (2) ’s should be omitted, — Your affectionate brother 
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563 What are the usual forms employed m directing 
a letter to a lay Englishman ? 

Arts (i) S T Coleridge Esq (a) S T Coleridge Esq M \ 
('31 The Hon’ble b T Colendge M A. 

564. What are the usual forms employed m direotmg 
a letter to a clergyman ? 

Arts (1) The Rev A. W Smith M A. (2) The Rev William 
‘imith (3) Rei \ W Smith (4) The Rev Mr Smith (if the 
initials are not known) 

565 Are the following forms correct 9 If not, correct 
them (i) Rev A W ra>lor Esq (2) Mr H W Pratts Esq 
(3) The Hon’ble A. W Smith Esq B A (4I The Hon’ble Dr 
Mahendralal Sircar m d (5) The Rev Johnson 

Aru The above are all incorrect (i) Omit (a) Omit 

Ur or Esg (3I Omit either Esg or //te Horible (4) Omit either 
Dr or M D (5) Insert Mr between Rev and Johnson 

566 What IS the usual form for dtrecltn^ a It iter to a tnercan 
itle firm ? 

Ans Messrs b K. Lahiri and Co 

^67 Specify some of the pohte forms of command in 
writing letters 

Ans (t) Have the goodness to send. (2) Be so good as to 
send (3) Be good enough to send. (4) Oblige me by sending (5) 
Please send (6) Kindly send. (7) I will thank you to send. (8) 1 
shall be obliged if V ou will send. (9) I should be obliged if jou 
vv ould send 

568 Specify some of the pohte forms of request in 
writing letters 

Ans (i) Will vv ould you kindly send ? (3) Will tfr would 
>ou have the kindness to send ? (3) You will {pr would) be kind 
enough to send {4) I should esteem it a great favour if you 
would send (51 ^Yoii would oblige me greatly by sending 

569 What IS the form of subscription for official leftersl 

Ans I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient serv't 
^ B C 

CHAPTER XVII. 

SPECIMEN LETTERS 

570 Write a short letter with daie^ address &*c complete^ 
to vour father or guardian, stating what class you are tn, at school^ 
what subjects you study, and tn which of them you make most 
progress 
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Am^ BONGONG 

T/ie 8th Febtnaty, iSjg 

^ly dear father, 

You Mill, I know, be glad to learn that I have been promoted 
to the Second class, in M’hich mc take up the subjects pi escribed 
for the University Matriculation Examination From the marks I 
obtained at the last ^nnnal Examination, I find that I have made 
more progress in History' and Mathematics than m other branches 
I hope, honetcr, to ipplv niyself to the subjects in which I am 
backM'ard, and to qualify myself for promotion tat the end of the 
year, if not for i prire, 1 am keeping- my health, and trust sin- 
cerely this Mill find self and all the dear ones at home m ell — 
Tannoch 

In all duty and afiection I remain, 
my dear father, 
your affectionate son 
ABC 
To 

BaUU SiTANtTH DAh<5, 

7, Jotasattko, Calcutta 

57 1 Write a short letter wUh date, address, , complete, 
to a booksellers firm oi dertnr the books used tn an Entrance class 
-( 1875 ) 

Ans To Mfssrs S K Lahiri S. Co, 

Booksellers, Calcutta 

GtNrLFMEN, 

Will \ ou, please, send up to my address, as early as convenient, 
the following books {Hct e ztvc the Itsi of books) The price of 
the books as entered in vour pnnted catalogue, with a sum suffi- 
cient to co\er postage charges, is herewith enclosed in currency 
notes The favour of an acknowledgment is requested — Tannock. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

yours faithfully, 
ABC 

572 State m the form of a letter to your nearest relative, the 
profession you would like to adapt, and the reasons of your pi efer- 
cnce 

Ans {.N B — The student will insert date, address Ss*c in 
their proper places, for without them no Icttei is complete) 

My dear father, 

The choice of a profession has been occupying my thoughts for 
some months past, and after giving the matter the consideration 
M'hich Its importance deserves I have made up my mind to study 
for the profession of a doctor My reasons for so doing are, that 
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1 Inve a natural inclination tonards medicine , and independent!} 
of the medical profession being an honourable one, I am con- 
r meed that it is not the least lucrative , so that by exerting myself 
I hope, in a short time, to secure independence, and to be in a 
position to make your declining years easy and comfortable — 
Tnttnouk 

I remain, 

my dear father, 
your dutiful son,. 

ABC 


573 Write aletter, about 30 lines in congratulating' 
a friend on ins recovery from a serious illness — (1876) 
Ans Calcutta. 

T/te 15th May^ 1883 

M} dear Satish, 

Your letter of the 5th instant came duly to hand by, this morn- 
ing’s post and I need not tell you how pleased I was at the news 
of } oui recovery from the serious illness which had confined you 
to bed for so long a period as two months I could not at first 
account for your silence , but soon after you were laid up, I 
received a letter from your brother informing me of your illness,, 
sudden as it was senoiis The news so affected me that I was on 
the point of setting out for your place but sickness in my 
own family prev ented my doing so Believe me, my dear friend, 
that you were ev ery moment in my thoughts, and that night and 
day prayers were offered to the great God for your recovery It 
IS, indeed, a matter of thankfulness, that God in His great merev 
has spared you to your family and to me, to whom vou are as dear 
as an elder brother How’ sad w'ould it have been foi me, if God 
had willed that 1 should Tiave been depnv'ed of you 1 The friendlv 
counsels, the expressions of friendship and affection, which your 
letters w ere ever full of, helped in a great measure to" encourage 
me m the piosecution of my studies and to reconcile me to my 
separation from you God be praised, then, that I shall vet enjoy 
the sw'cets of intercourse with you, and may He in His mercy 
spare you long to me and preserve you in health Be careful, my 
dear fnend, of vour health With my sincerest congratulations 
on your recovery, {Tannocl) 

I remain. 

My dear fnend 

Yours affly, 

X Y Z 


Babu Satis ch Mukerjee 


Berhampore. 
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574 Wiite a letter to n ft tend descnbmg yotn last join nej 

Ans Hints — (i) The object of the trip ^2) The time 

when it was undertaken (3) The means of travelling (4J The 
sights and scenes on the way (5) The length of journev (6) 
Description of the place (7) Length of stay in it i8) Return 

575 A doy loho has bun fuevttiiui by illness fiom appeal tng 
at the Examination wiifts to the Rcinsirai i iqucstnig him to 1 e~ 
fund the adiiiisstoii fcts sohich had been deposited 

IJHOWANlPOKh- 

An^ The 6 th il/aich, rSSg 

Sir, 

1 am sorry I could not appear at the last Entrance Evammation 
owing to ill health I should be much obliged if >ou w'ould kindly 
return to me the ten rupees I had deposited is admission fees 

1 am, 

Sir, 

\ ours most obediently, 

A B C 

The RcRistrar, Calcutta Unuersity, Calcutta 

576 Hoiv dioiild an inicndiiti' sitbititbir loiiti to the managci 
of newspaper ? 

Ans IJHOWAMl'ORfc, 

Dear Sir, Tht jst Marchy iSgf 

I wish to subscribe to the ‘Statcsin in’ from April ne\t Will 
joti please fatoiii me with a note as to how much joii charge per 
annum in advance for a town edition of the ‘Statesman I w'otild 
send in the subscription as soon as \ou lit me know' your rate My 
address is 102, Kussa Road, North 

Yoins fatthfultvy 

Saiis Chundir Mookerjec 

The* Alanager, ‘Statesman’ Office, 

CHOtVRlNOEl 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

HINTS ON ESSAY-WRiriNG* 

577 Essa> -writing or Composition is the \i t of w riting dow-n 
one’s thoughts on a particular subject in correct and suitable 
language The thoughts should be so arnanged as to present a 
complete \iew of the subject 

In composition, two mam things are to be considered, namely, 
Matter, and x\xq Maiinei in which the matter is placed before the 
reader 


* 1 his chaptei is mainly an adaptation from Johnstoifs Eng- 
lish compostiioii and Evan Jacobs Essay-writing, books which can 
be highly recommended for use by the young learner 


23 
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By Maihr as tncanl the contents of in essiy— the ficts, events, 
statistics, dates, and reflections of which it is built These matcnils 
can be gathered in three ways, viz, by (i) Reading, (2) Obser- 
vation, and (3) Reflection 

Reading is practicallj the only way in which material can be 
gathcied for in essay on an j past eieni, or on biographical sub 
jects If, therefore, a student would write a good cssaj on 
such subjects as — The defeat of the Spanisli Armada , the re\ 0- 
lution of 1688 , the life of Buddha , the t haractci of \kbar, etc — 
he must aecjinmt himself with the facts connected with these 
events and with these worthies by iciding the historv of the times 
in question and the lues of the imluidinls named 

But there arc innumerable subjects which ma\ be excellently 
treated in an essay without much rc.iding, though .1 knowledge of 
books dealing with those subjects would bo very useful Such 
arc the subjects drawn fiom the pastimes and recreations of the 
people , from their habits and character , from the \ar\ing phases 
of nature — the sea in storm or calm — the sky, one vast dome of 
stainless blue, or bl ick ind lowering with the appio ich of a tcni 
pest — the earth mantled with snow or smiling in the green glori 
of spring , and from any circumstances, incidents, and qualities 
with which, in some form or othci, the student who has ears to 
heal, and eyes to sec, cannot but bt acquainted To write, and 
write well, on such subjr cts the voting student h is onlv to observe 
and think 

Mannn — Having collected his material, the student must know 
how to dispose it in a correct and telling manner So far as 
manner is concerned, the essentials of good composition are 
accuracy and pcrspicuitv, tint is to say, the liws of grammar 
must be observed, words must be used in their precise meaning, and 
words ind sentences must be arranged m a clear, perspicuous order 

Having learned how to collect ideas, and how to express them 
correctly and terselv, the student will next bethink him how to build 
his essay, that is to s iv, he should know where to begin his essay, 
where to end it, and wh it sort of matter the body of the essav 
should contain 

Essays are of v arious kinds, and each kind has us appropriate 
beginninc 

(a) In an essay' on an hisioncal subiect, vve vvould begin by 
stating the cause, or causes of the event which we are to discuss 

(b) A biographical essay naturally begins with the birth and 
early years of the man or woman who forms the subject of it 

(ci On a nioril subject (e g courasrc^ self cotiif palt lotiwt, 
Ss^c ) we would start by saying what vve meant by the term which 
formed the subject of the essav (Our meaning might be philo 
sophically inaccurate, but that vvould matter little, provided that, 
from our point of view, we discussed the subject with vigour and 
ability', and m correct language) 
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i<i) On domcsnc subjects and general topics, we may begin 
where we ple.ise 

Ott all subjcct<t^ ho'oixK} ^ li ts nettssary to tomc to the point at 
ontt, xvithout iiii^umlocuttoiiy or any hating abont the bush 

Like Its beginning the end an es3a\ \ ines with the character 
of the subject 

(a) We end an historical ei<sa\ b> stating the results of the 
e\cn; which wc ha\e been discussing 

(b) A biognphical essa\ nHurili\ closes with an estimate of 
the character of the man or woman whose life-work we ha\e been 
n irrating 

(<) The essa\ on .i moral subject naliirilly closes by clinching 
the dchnttion or descnption with which we set out, and which we 
ha\e been illustrating in the body of the essa\ 

{di On domestic subjects, and generil topics, we maj end 
where we please 

On all mbjecti^ kowcxhi^it IS destrabh that t/u tssaj Jouldcnd 
VI a ttllin^ manner, ivhilt it IS tsscntial to its tittllenn that the 
^oiulusicn should not hany^ Jhe, and drat; on into nuantn^lcss 
platitudt s 

1 he bull of the essax should be filled up with a narrative of the 
salient points of an historical event or a biograpln, or with apposite 
illustrations of a mond theme. In selecting the^e points and illus- 
trations the student must observe. 

(u) Rklev \ncv, {b) Proportion*, («.) Order, or :Method 
(a) Relenancy demands that whatever has no strict bearing on 
the subject should be ruthlcs<tlv omitted. The student, therefore 
must not pad his cssav with irrelevant matter, for by adding to 
us weight he will on!> reduce its value. 

ip) Ptoportion demands that the points of an cssaj should be 
treated at such length as is due to their relative importance. It 
would not do, therefore, in writing an essay on “Picnic in a 
country garden,” to devote a page to giving an .account of how 
you got to the garden, and another page to relating v our journey 
home m the evening, while the picnic in the garden — the essence 
•of the essay', you condensed into si\ or seven lines 

ft) Order, or method demands that the paragraphs of an essay 
should be irranged in some rational manner, and not thrown 
together confusedlv Of order there are two kinds (i) the 
cl ronoloqieal, or the order of time, and ( 2 ) the logual, or the order 
of reason 

(1) Chi onologtcal ot dir 'Mt in historical, biographical 

and narrative essays, where vve relate events as they occurred, 
placing first what occurred first, and last what occurred last 

( 2 ) , Logical order WG. xa moral essay's, and in essays 

on domestic and general topics when we arrange our ideas accord- 
ing to their natur^ proqrression, the first being the parent of the 
second, the second of the third, and so on 
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OtNFRAl DiUrCTlONS 

1 Think caiefully o\er ihc subject so is to get 1 clear toncep 
tion of Its mcanin^ and scope. 

2 Make up all the facts >ou can about it before beginning to 
u nte, and jot dow n, m any order, the facts and ideas w Inch 1 
consideration of iht subject recalls or suggests to your mind 

3 Arrange these facts and ideas in the order which the sub- 
ject demands — the logical or the chrono logical order, r c , make 
an outline or skeleton of the subject , and then w nte a our essay 
from the outline 

4 Think out e\en sentence in \ our mind before you write a 
word of It on paper 

5 IJo not repeat words or ideas unnecessarily, but do not 
hesitate to repeat words, if the repetition be neccssarj to render 
the meaning clear 

6 Do not pi< k your words as you go on, but choose the word 
ing of vour sentence before you begin to w nte 

7 Ende i\ our to open j our essay w ith a telling sentence, and 
to close It in a similar manner 

8 '\\ Old slipshod writing 

9 Do not be atraid of treating humoroiish i subject which 
lends Itself to humorous treatment 

to Gi\e short illustrations from history, tradition, or personal 
observation 

Af 5 It must be remembered that an essay written in the 
E\amin ition Hall is produced under peculi ir disadvantages The 
writer cannot like an author in his own sludv, refer to books or 
notes, but must depend solely on the information alieadv stored 
u,j in his mind, and on his own readiness and facility in evpression 
Examiners are always ready to take these circumstances into 
account, and while the student is expected to write with readiness, 
fair accuraev, and geneml intelligence, no unfair or unreasonabiv 
high standard of excellence is likely to be applied in judging his 
essav' in English composition 


CHAPTJER XIX. 

OUTLINE ESSAYS 

578 Fnendship 

Fitendshtp can scanely exist ivhet c 7 hi lite is not the foundation 
Fnendship is a generous emotion of the heart which prompts 
man to place absolute confidence in another person who is hi 
Ji end It IS this implicit confidence in the friend that is th 
essence of friendship 

2 In order however, that the tender relation of fnendshi] 
, onoe formed may continue to subsist, it must be pnmanly basei 
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upon disinterestedness and \irtue For, as Johnson says, there can 
be no friendship without confidence, and no confidence without 
integrity A false fi lend — one who only pretends friendship w ith 
you m Older to promote his self-interest is sure to forsake you 
when you ha\e not the means, or the power to be of any good to 
him Hence it has been wisely said that that friend is to be highly 
valued whose friendship is shown no less in the hour of ad\ ersity 
than in the hour of our prosperity In the ne\t place, a false 
friend will never tell you what your faults are , on the contrary he ^ 
will be ever ready to encourage you in y our vicious course of life, 
because that is the way in which he may hope to gain favour and 
to furthei his own interests But your true friend and benefactor 
IS he who tells vou your faults and cndea\ ouis to keep you from 
going astray 

3 From the above considerations it appears, that it is very 
necessary' that we should before entering mto any relation of 
friendship with others be particularly cautious in estimating rightly 
their character And there is yet another leason why a wise choice 
of friends is so important It is that the public judge of oui 
character by the character of those with whom we associate For, 
as the poet says, — 

“ Who friendship with a knav'e hath made 
Is thought a partner in the trade. 

And thus upon the choice of friends. 

Our good or evil name depends ” 

Forgiveness 

“ To ctT ts human , io forgive divine ” 

None amongst us are free from faults and failings If we bear 
this fact always in mind, wemav easily learn to be forgiving to- 
wards others When we find a person doing anything whi<± we 
think he ought not to do, we should remember that under like 
circumstances, we ourselves might have been betraved into a like 
action Or, again, we might have such w'caknesses of character as 
the person whom we are censuring might be more or less free from 
If w'e but try to lemember our own faults, w'e may easily le im to 
forget those of others 

2 Revenge dwells in little minds A noble and magnanimous 
spirit IS never touched by the breath of such a foul passibn It is 
generous pitv and not anger that superior souls extend to those 
from whom thev receive injuries The following incident illustrative 
of his nobility of disposition is related of Sir Walter Raleigh ‘ He 
was challenged by a hot-headed young man , and because he 
coolly refused to fight, the y oung man proceeded to spit in his face 
m public. Sir Walter took his handkerchief, and calmly wiping 
his face merely made this reply —Young man, if I could as e^ily 
wipe your blood from my conscience as I can this injury from my 
face, 1 would this moment take away your life ” 
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Truth 

"S/>eal tJtc /mt/if spial tl troLr, 

Cost ft what if wit/f 
He who htihs tht W}on^ he iha^ 

Does the wrong ihtm; still 

Speikmg the truth js iiuhspensiblj nccessar\ if we are to Ine 
III society and not be siuimied b\ oiir fellous If nc should \alue 
our charaeter and reputation, the one thing against nhicli we iiniSt 
ever be on our guard is telling lies If it is pro\cd against an} 
person that he is a liar, all that could be done to lower him in the 
e%es of others has been done 

2 Another reason why we should try to speak the truth at all 
times IS that if we tell a he once, it becomes the less didictilt to tell 
a second he And one he leading to another, we get into a habit 
of l}ing which It IS not eas} for oidinar} men to shake off 

3 False speaking is of sevcial kinds 'tjcnerall} speaking, 
one IS led to tell falsehoods when, by so doing, ho may either reap 
an immediate adiantage, or escape blame or punishment “ I here 
IS a seiond species of falsehood which consists in s i\ing one thing 
but meaning another Persons resorting to this priclicc think 
that because the} do not he in the words the} use, the} do not he 
at all ” But the he does not consist in the w ords spoken so much, 
as in the intention to conve} a false or wrong meaning This sort 
of indirect l}ing is peculiar to wordl}*minocd men Foi,asthc 
poet says, — 

“The man of pure and simple heart, 

Ihrough life disdains a double part , 

He ne\er needs the screen of lies, 

His inward meaning to disguise.” 

Lastl} , many men he not so much from .i w ish to decen c as from 
their indiffeienv,e to the truth “riieyare not sufiicieniK anxious 
to be correct, and tell things which arc not stiictK line, but which 
come uppermost and might please” 

Obedience to parents 

''Honoin thy father and tin mother" 

Obedience to parents is a \irtue which we should try to practise 
And the reasons are more than one In the fust pi ice it is our 
duty to slfew that wo feel grateful to them for the manifold benefits 
we ha\e alreadv received at their hands Secondly Ihereaicno 
truer friends on earth than our parents It is not possible to o\ei- 
estimate the affection the} have for their children ,ind the amount 
of anxiety which they feel for their w'elfare Our friends of the 
world may deceive or disappoint us , but our f itlier and mother 
never can and never w ill Jhtidlv In our youth when we cannot 
always rightly think and act foi ouischcs, when our passions 
and impulses are ever ready to hurry us into indiscretions and 
guilt, we cannot do better than allow ourselves to be guided bv 
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our parenls who hine seen moic of this \\ orld, and its difficulties 
and dangers than has been possible for us. 

Respect and affection due from pupils to their tutors 
nohp havi labmncii to inaU us tvisc and s^ood art the 
pa ^ons lahom nvt oui,hf pa>ticu!arly to love 

1 he stniiment of respect and affection tow irds the tutor should 

be sircnuoush cultivated by the pupil, for it includes 

all the scholar’s dut\ For this sentiment is sure to dispose him to 
rpph diligcntlj to his studies, and to correct such faults of h ibit 
ind clnractcr as oui*ht pioperK to be corrected In the next 
pl.ace, It IS an essential \iitue and the mark of a good heart that 
we should know how to express our gratitude to those who have 
failhfull) helped in mu edu< ation, and to whom we are indebted 
for the correction of our faults in \outh 

2 \\ hen we are joung, we do not u ituralh like those who 
watch our conduct with some degree of severiiv , but we should 
still learn to cheerfulh obej them and i cspcct them , for the tutor’s 
scvenlv vriscs from a solicitude for our welfare, the value of which 
we can appreciate only when we have left ourvouth behind, and 
attained to sober age 

Health 

“/ iig/t not for beauty^ no> ia»i>uis/t for lacnlt/i. 

But i'lant me. Kind Pt osndenci, vutuc and /lealt/i ” 

He.alth is that condition of the human frame in which every 
organ performs its piopcr duties Ihe organs arc liable to be 
deranged, if not properlv' taken care of and the consequence is 
disease Diseases shorten life and render it miserable It would 
not avail me, so long as 1 wanted in health, whether I possessed 
so much riches, or whether I was more gifted than other men with 
a supcrioi intellect Health is a i-are blessing and, wath the Hindu 
sages, the road to .ill virtue 

2 The preservation of health being a clear necessity, we must 

observe the laws of lualtli regulate our living in 

accordance with certain rules which, when obe>ed, would help the 
different organs to perform without difficult) their respective func- 
tions These laws are not m.any in number We should breathe 
pure air, drink puie water, eat wholesome food and avoid damp 
We must freqiientl) wash the whole surface of the body , and 
generall), v\c must observ e great model ation in ever)’thing Too 
much eating, too much studv, or too little, too much anxiet), too 
much sleep, or too little, ire alvv.avs unwholesome 

3 The common fault of students, when their examination is at 
hand, is hard studv We all know how hard study surely tends to 
impair our health Therefore the course to be followed by one who 
has to appear at an examination is to begin work e.arly and make 
the best use of time, so as nevei to feel the inconvenience of late 
hours and of a distressing anxiet) 
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Punctuality 

Punctual ty ts the soul of busines’i ” 

Punctualit\ IS a virtue the importance of which is aporecinted 
only by those n ho " onld succeed in any calling', lofty or humble 
Punctuality when it is joined with n/ethod ind accuracy lei-ds to 
certain success A habit of punctualitv pre\ents a pei son from 
needlessly breaking appointments and inspires other people with a 
confidence in him People consider a punctual man «is a conscien 
tious man who does not lecklesslj waste the time of others as 
well as of himself He is therefore valued as a person who has a 
proper sense of the duty he owes to himself and to others Such 
d man is trusted and respected and rarely fails, if ei er, to attain to 
some distinction Nelson, Napoleon and Washington a\cre all 
remarkable for a habit of rigid punctuality “On one occasion, 
when Washington’s secretary pie ided the excuse of a slow watch 
for being a little behind time, heiecened the deserved reply — 
“Then, sir, either you must get a new watch, or I must get a new' 
secretary” 

2 4 habit of punctuality it is not easy to acquire. But if it 

IS to be cacquiied at all, it must be done in ymiith , for then it costs 
us comparatively the least effort And once acquired, the habit 
grows upon us by the repetition of exercise, to the advantage of the 
possessor and to the advantage of those wath w horn he has to deal 

The Value of Time 

‘*/?ost thou love life t then do not sgtiandet tune, for 
that ts the stuff hfe ts made of" 

Time IS valuable for \anous reasons 

FIRSTL^ — If you squander time, your work remains undone 
and may continue being put off till it w ould bring x ou some incon- 
venience, difficulty, or possibly danger At any rate you may lose 
through delay any advantage which it might have been otherwise 
possible for vou to reap 

Secondly -Time when it is once gone is gone for ever Other 
things might be lost and recovered, or replaced Lost wealth 
might be replaced by strenuous industry , lost knowledge 'by a 
course of study, even lost health by due care, but lost time is gone 
for ever As the poet says — 

“ 1 ime that is past thou nevei canst recall , 

Of time to come thou ai t not sure at all 
Time present only is within thy power , 

And therefore wwt/ improve the present hour” 

Thirdi X — The performance of our duties in life is only pos- 
sible through a pioper appreciation of the value of time. The 
never-failing excuse on the lazy man’s lips for his having omitted 
to do something which he ought to have done is his want of leisure, 
— or the necessity of hav mg a vanety of things to attend to And 
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>el It IS nn obsoned fact that those who leallv do much iie\er 
compl.tin of want of time The explanation is that a habit of 
doing much leads to a habit of doing more , while a habit of 
doing little soon gnes use to a habit of doing less 

Wheie there is a Will there is a Way 

“yVb man evit wot led /ns passas^e anyioliciL tit a dead calm ’ 

1 1 here is no walk of life but there are obstacles and diffi- 
culties to be got over Ihe leason why in most cases men fail 
to attain success is that they magnifj or overestimate the diffi- 
culties to be overcome. \nd it is an obsen ed fact that those 
magnifv them the most who possess the least strength of mind 
A.nd it IS also equally well-known that those w'ho can put heart into 
their work make light of everv difficult) No doubt there aie 
extraordinaiv cases where the utmost energj of will does not avail 
but those cases are verj rare or exceptional, and maj properlv be 
left out of account here 

2 The chief reasons why a resolute will helps us in getting 
over difficulties are not far to seek In the fitst place, the strong 
will brings patience in us train, without which no great and perma- 
nent work could be done Secondly The strong will prompts us 
to repeated efforts, and by this repetition of effort we come to 
acquiie power and facility Ihtrdly The experience of failures 
often proves a blessing m disguise to the man of determined will 
For expel lence will at once tell him why he failed and point out 
to him the means of future success k is not the sunshine and 
calm of life, but its rugged experiences, the storms tempests and 
trials, that so often prove the best helps to those who, like Julius 
Ca.s<ir, whatever they will, will strongly 

Intemperance 

Could we stimev the chambers of sickness and dtsftess, wc 
•should find them peopled with the victims of iti/etttpet atice^ sensu- 
ality and stlf-in diligence ” 

“ Intemperance is the habitual indulgence in drinking spiritu- 
ous liquois ” 

2 The vice of intemperance is not contracted all at once , no 
man becomes a confirmed drunkard at a stroke. Like all bad 
habits, when once contracted, it grows and grows, till we are 
reduced almost to helplessness 

3 But how did those who have got into the habit, get into the 
habit at all ’ It is bad company and bad example primarily that 
lead us into the depths of the vice , and in the case of the weak- 
minded men, the evil work is soon done He is persuaded that 
moderate drinking far from being an ev il is essentially necessarj' 
to the preservation of health , so he drinks for the first time, being 
led to believe that it is harmless to do so But the tiny dose 
requires repetition, and so, gradually and stealthily, the mischief 
IS done For in nine cases out of every ten, it so happens that 
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the drunkard whose beastlv conduct we abhor and detest, or whose 
misfortunes move our pit\, was a moderate drinker m the beqrn - 
mng It IS moderate drinking that b> quickening the animal ap- 
petites pi o\es most frequentl) the first step to the greater \icc of 
intemperance. 

Self-reliance 

“/fc 7 jJw beqtns 701th crutches will generally end TUtth crutches ” 

belf-ieliance or self help denotes the habit of depending mosllv 
upon one’s own powers and energies, and not upon the assistance 
of others for success in an\ calling or undertaking 

2 The import ince of self help arises from the fact that more 
help than is reiilly necessary prevents the growth of our powers 
For this eictemal help makes us less capable of helping ouisclves 
(when there is nobody to help usl than we might be. The lesson 
that IS soon learnt with the help of .1 teacher is sooner foi gotten 
than that which takes a good deal of time and trouble for the 
scholar to learn for himself 

3 In this world, where people are alwav s fighting against each 

other for the prires of life, the self reliant man has better chances 
of success than one who does not put forth his ow n powers To 
the indolent the prospect of having to rely upon their own efforts 
rather than depend upon others for help is indeed ver> unpleasant 
But with the industrious and self-reliant, such necessity brings out 
their best powers and carries them onward in self-culture, self- 
control, and growth in knowledge and wisdom “ History tells us 
rtat the lucky ones, as they are called, alwajs began life at the 
foot of the ladder, while the are always speaking of 

what they might do under happier circumstances " 

4 The virtue of self-help mav be possessed by single indivi- 
duals, as well as by a whole nation Look at the Knglish who 
ha\ e been the most successful nation on the face of the earth, 
because they are a nation of self-reliant men 

ComtiiiercB 

The public becomes poweiful in proportion to the opulence and 
external commetce of private Hume 

“ Comineice IS the intercourse on a large scale between the 
merchants of different countries and places in the buving and 
selling of merchandise” 

2 Commercial intercourse between two countries necessarily 
takes place when the productions of one country aie in demand in 
the other where they are not as easil) and cheaply had, or had in 
sufficient quantities Thus England cannot produce much cotton 
which has to be supplied to it by America .and India. Similarly 
India has to supply England with wheat and nee The goods sent 
out of a country to meet the demand of a foreign maiket are the 
cxpoiti of that countrj' , and the goods coming into .1 country 
from another to be sold there are called the imports of the former 
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3 Commerce, ihcicforc, has many advantages to recommend 
It In the fiist place, if there were no commerce, we should ga 
without things useful and neceasaiy but not obtainable in our own 
country, e\cept at great cost In the second place, if there w-ere 
no commerce there would be a waste of such things as can be easilj 
and ciieaplv obtained in our own country, bec.iuse theie would be 
more than it w'ould be necessarv for that country to consume 
Thirdlv Things which would but for commerce be wasted or 
uselessly consumed may be cvpoited to .1 foreign country and 
exchanged there for things which the exporting coiniry has a 
dem ind ior Commerce, therefore niateiially benefits the expoiting 
and the importing countries and constitutes a source of national 
wealth to both England could net e** be w hat she is .it the piesent 
day, but for her commerce 

4. But these are not the only good results from an extensile 
commercial intercourse. F nd — Nation.il prejudices and peculiar 
ities come to be lespecied and tolerated Next — The good points in 
the chaiacter and cnihzation of dififeicnt nations come to be giadu- ^ 
allv undei stood, and 111 some cases assimilated bv one another 

5 Commerce, howeier, has its e\ils and e\ils of a verv setious 
kind Its rivalries, and jealousies, the absorbing interest created by 
It in purely material concerns its aggressive wars with then attend- 
ant horrors, all conspire to drag men from all that is high and holy', 
into the depths of the material, the temporal and the sensual 

Trauslation 

Hints — ^Translation signifies clothing the ideas and thoughts 
expressed in one language in the idiom of a foreign tongue. (2) 
The treasures of the ancient sages arc appropriated by us through 
the medium of translation (3) It is the best mode of acquiring 
proficiency in a fo''eign tongue, for differences of idiom are brought 
prominently foiward (4; V literal rendering of an author’s w’ords 
must not be presorted at the sacrifice of idiom— Thwwc/l 

Famine 

Hints — (i) Famine IS generally caused by a failure of crops, 
which arises from an insufficiency of seasonable lain 12) It may 
also be caused bv an oxei abundance of rain (3) Its effects are 
more t isible on the poorer classes th.in on the rich but some 
traders gam bv it (4) Ocr duty is to relieve distress as much 
as possible when a famine occurs (5) The moral offaminpis 
that nations should endeatour to improte in agriculture,— to desist 
from depending on one sole staple of food — Tannock 

Slavery 

Hints — (t) Slaverx is contrary to the benevolent purposes 
of God, who created all men of one blood, endowed alike wath 
reasonable souls (2) As far as the master is concerned, he looks 
upon his slaves as his piopeity, and consequently endeavours to 
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gam tlie most b\ them, c,ii mg little or nothing for them , crudtj 
IS entjendered m his breast (3) As for the sla\e, he feels that 
he IS 1 despised ^vretch , that he has no status in societv , that all 
his labours benefit his master alone , that he can not enjoy domestic 
bliss all these e\cite discontent and murmunng , and if his 
master is a hard task-master re\ enge is excited in his breast^ for 
he does not feel the cheering influences of hope — Tannock 

The Press 

Hints —(1) The Press exerts a great influence in politics, 
in the regulation of societ} it is the medium through which the 
\ Dice of the people makes itself heard , abuses are corrected , 
reforms encouraged , justice maintained and the social and ma- 
terial progress of a nation stimulated, bj the agencj of'tbe press 

(2) Tliepress IS a \aluable aid to mass education (3) All these 
beneficial results require that all obnoxious restraints on the free- 
dom of the press should be removed — Tcatttock 

The Eailway , 

Hints — (i) The Railway opens up a countia people of the 
remoter parts are brought into contact with those of the chief 
cit\ (2) The resources of the district are tapped new trades 
spnng into existence the refinement of cities is earned into the 
intenor 13) The arm of the police reaches e\ erj part of the 
countr\ more easily enme is more effectit eK put down — Tannock 

Advantages of a good Education 

Hints — (i) Education denotes the leading out of the mind 
from a state of ignorance. (2) Man’s threefold nature should 
form the object of Education — physical, motal and tn/ellectual 

(3) By education w e are enabled to form correct ideas of our 
duties to God, to ourseh es and to our fellow men (4) We are 
enabled to understand the phenomena of nature, the e\ ents that 
are transpiring around us, the causes which affect the welfare of 
nations (5) \Ve appropriate to ourselves the treasures of the 
past intellectual world and become fitted to benefit not onJj our 
age, but postentv <6) Cnme diminishes and relii,ion and v irtue 
spread among men under the fostenpg band of Educaiioi — 
Tannock 


- CHAPTER XX 

HINTS ON ANSWERING EXAMINATION PAPERS 

579 Onb students who haveread up their subjects thorougfal>i 
and have also had constant practice m answering papers, can 
answer them well But it is hoped that the following directions as 
to the manner of answenng, will if carefullv observed, enable the 
candidate to obtain more marks than he will if he pajs Po attention 
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to them The candidate must lemembei that many are ‘ plucked” 
{or \\ am oi a sing/e Miiif I, and he should therefore a\ail himself 
of e\er> honest means of obtaining as many marks as he can 

Directions 

W hen the question paper is put into your hand, detftn af once to 
natf w i/itct/g/i, Mitliout wasting jour time in looking about \ou 
lake care \ oil read rt// that IS punted on it Sometimes the ex- 
aminers indicate certain questions which all answer , some 
times thcj saj that a certain number onlj out of the whole should 
be answered sonietimes they gne directions as to the manner of 
folding the papers, margins, &.c If j ou fail to attend to an\ of 
these, \ ou ma\ lose marks and may be the cause of j our failure 

2 Note the time allowed for answering the paper, as well as 
ihe number of questions j ou ha\ e to answ er, and regulate the length 
of jour answers, and the time jou spend on each according Ij 

3 NYhen J ou ha\ e read the paper once, or twice if necessarj', 
select soniL guisi:ons 'nhtthyou art sun you cun annue/ coriettly 
and ri ell, and answer it Take up the easiest questions first, then 
those that are the more difficult, and lastlj those that jou think 
are \erj difficult and require much thought The great disadi ant- 
age of beginning with a difficult question is that, after spending a 
i,ood de.il of jour liOiited time on it, \ou might possibly have to 
gue It up and begin with .mother and as when busy trjang to 
answer a question \ou hardly notice how time flies, j’ou maj not 
haie enough time left to answer sufficient number of questions to 
secure a pass Besides, there is another reason for beginning w ith 
i question jou can answer well A well-writ*en answer at the be- 
ginning of joui answer paper will go a great w'ay in gaming j'ou 
the examiner’s good opinion, and that is a great thing 

4 Tia' to keep \ ourself cool and toUcLied and not get nenous 
ind excited .IS if JOU were going to read jour death-warrant, in- 
stead of a question paper If jou should get nenous and ex- 
cited, \ou will certainh commit blunders in a dozen different 
ways , >ou maj read a question hastily and wholly misunderstand 
the meaning , j'ou will leaie out half an answer in one place, for- 
get to .insw er a question altogether m another, omit jour name or 
number or both, spoil a whole page with a dash of ink so as to 
ha\e to tear it up and re-wiite all that w.as waitten on it again, and 
so on, without end 

5 While you are engaged m answering one question, fix j'otir 
thoughts entirely on it, as if it w'ere the only question in the paper 
and do not let them wander to other questions If jour thoughts 
keep w andenng from question to question j ou will answ er none 
well and jou will stand a good chance of failure 

6 Before j ou begin to wnte a sheet, number it at the rts[hl 
hand top comer This will help jou m arranging j'our sheets when 
you are done. 
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7 A s'ood hand’Wrttw^ »s \ery useful in an examination, but 
It IS not every one who can w nte a good hand Every one can, 
however, nnte neatly and loathly if he chooses, and that mil make 
up in a great measuie for the want of a good hand-writing Write 
legibly, so that everv word ^ou write c.in be read without difficult) 

If am word is written illegibly, you maybe certain the examiner 
will not take the trouble of making it out he has luuKlreds„some- 
times thousands of papcis to examine m a limited tune, ind he has 
no time to de\ote to denphering the illegible hand-wnting of the 
examinees lo write neatl>, pij proper itlention to directions 
about blots, lea\ ing a margin, \.c 

8 Lca\e a fan niats^iti, say about an inch or an inch and a 
half, on the left hand side of jour papers This is best done bj 
doubling the paper rn’er and making a crease or fold at the requir- 
ed distance from the edge 

9 Write nothing tn the mafs^n except the numbers of the ques 
tion These numbers must be w rittcn just near the left-hand side of it 

1 he letters oi numbers making the sub division of questions 
may be inserted just near the fold on the light hand side of it 

N B — In numbering vour answers, lake care that jou number 
them exactly as the questions to which they are the answers, arc 
numbered For instance, if a question is divided into three parts 
a, i, do not number )our answers i, 2, 3, or if Roman numbers 
(I, 11 , &.C ,) are used for the questions do not use \rabic numbers 
(i, 2, ixc) Also do not write ‘answer to the first question,’ answer 
to the second question,’ &.c bimplj put down the number of the 
question as directed, and proceed to answer it Do not write the 
question out again in jour answer-paper 

10 Uegin every answer and every sub division of an answer 
with a new fiaia^raph ,1 e , let the first line begin ,i little further 
to the right than the others 

1 1 Lea\ e a nnifoi m span betneen iht lines, say about half an 
inch and take caie that jour lines are straight ind pardlel to one 

inothci 

12 Between the end of one answer, and the beginning of 
another leave a space of about an inch and a half, or two inches , 
and between sub divisions of an answer leave a space of half an 
inch, 01 one inch 

13 Let j'our answers be /o ///f /o;;;/ The examiner 

wants answers to what he asks and nothing more Do not therefore 
drag into jmui answer useless and uncalled for details Nothing 
annoj's an examiner more than to have to toil through two or three 
pages to find out that the candidate is able to answer that which he 
IS asked, and which he might have answered in as manv lines 

14 Fay great attention to the following rules of grammar — 

(rt) Every sentence and evqjrv' clause must have a finite v'crb 

‘«e that each of your sentences or clauses has a finite verb, and see 
that you do not mistake a mere participle or mfinitiv c for a finite verb ' 
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(f>) llNon sentence or cl.tnsc must ha\c a subject and a predi- 
cate See thcreloic that each of vour sentence has these 

/V /} — In CO ordinate sentcncts, the subject can be understood 
fro n the first, in those that follow it But this docs not apply to 
a piincipal sentence and its subordinaic clauses A suboidin.ite 
clause cannot ha\e us subject understood from piincipal sen- 
tences , It must ha\c its own subject So also with predicates 
(t) 13% cr^ finite xerb must ba\c i subject 
(i/i 13\er% transitu c \ Cl b must haxe an object In the \erna- 
cular this is frequenth undeistood, but this is to be ax oided in 
Enyhsh Double objci t \crbs must ha\e both objects expressed 
A'' /? — See that x ou did not fall into the mist ike of using in- 
transilixe xeibs for transitixe t c, putting an object to mtiansitix'e 
X erbs 

(t' \ erbs must agicc with their nommatixcs in number ind 
pei son 

(/) I’ronouns must agree with the nouns for which they stand 
in number and person 

(j^) Do not use the actixe xoicc xxhen xou should use the pas* 
sixc(/ r, when the obiect of the letion is the subject), or the 
passixe when xou should i sc the active 

<//) Do not use the actixe progressive loim instead of the 
passive xoKC The present (imperfect) participle is of the actixe 
voice, the past perfect [ of a transitive verb] is of the passixe 
voice So the xerb fo A with the present paiticiple makes the 
leiixc progressive form < s',‘l was With the past 

pailiciplc It makes the passive voice, t t,' , ‘ I was beaten' 

(/) See that vou use present tenses onlv xxhen xou arc speaking 
of the time actually noxv pitsmt to you, and past tense for all past 
ictions 

I rx to learn the uses of the present perfect and the pluper- 
fect They arc often required xxlicie the vernacular uses the 
past tense, and vne ve/sa 

(/,) lenses should agice [r f,the sequence of tenses must be 
observed] In the vernacular a mixtuic of tenses is very common , 
this is not allowable in English 

(t) Two or more finite \ erbs goxenied by the same nominative 
require a conjunction to eonncct them 

(m) narration does not lequire to be introduced bv a 

conjunction But indirect n.irration requites one, wr, for state- 
ments, for questions not beginning w'lth an inteirogatixc, //" 
or w/ut/ur 

in) Do not confound the use of sav and that of telt 
requires onlv one object, the noun sentence -But tell always re- 
quires two objects, VIC, that of the petsons as well as noun 
sentence 

(o) When two things arc compared, be sure not forget to use 
the comparative degree, and xx'lien more than two, the superlative 
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degree It ts very commonlj obser\ed that students use the posi 
tivc when they should use the comparative or the superlatiie. 

(^) Do dot use adjectives for nouns (‘he w as never in 
for ‘he was never in a or vice (‘he was ti paftemc 

man’ I , nor adjecti\es for ad^erbs or vice vcisa Be sure that what 
)ou use as noun or adjective or verb or adverb, &.a, is really such 

(^) Do not use w Olds that you do not remember to have seen 
used in books , especially do not make words 

(r) As the compound relativ'e what st inds' for both relative 
avi 6 i antecedent an antecedent with it is wrong , f 
what should be all that 

(s) Do not omit the relative pronoun when it is the subject in 

a sentence , on the other hand the relative pronoun when object 
to a V erb can often be omitted and a prepositional phrase or a 
participle is often better than a subordinate clause headed by a 
relative pronoun ^ 

(t) Both personal and possessive pronouns are often omitted 
111 the vernacular, but the> must always be e\pressed in English 
if the sense requires them 

(k) The sense of Aiwr is expressed in the vernaculir bj the 
same verb that expresses that of to 6 e, but they must not be con- 
fused in English 1 r inslaie by have wherever possession is to be 
expressed, and also in making the present perfect and pluperfect 
tenses 

(v) The conjunction introducing idverbial clauses should not 
he omitted 

(7u) \s a general rule, everj' class name, when first mentioned 
in the narrative, requires, if singular, the indefinite article ,. 
and if plural, some , ind the defintU article every time it is men- 
tioned again in the same narrative. 

(a) Try to remember the appropriate preposition used with 
each noun, \ erb, adjertiv e and idv erb 

15 "ks soon as ) ou are told you have onlv five minutes more, 
stop wnting and begin to revase j'our answer papers, and make 
any correction you think needed, particularh those of grammatical 
errors The five minutes so spent will bring you more marks than 
if you spent them in scrav ling down some humed and scrambling 
lines on the last page 

16 Last, but not least, is the duty of being strictlj honest in 
the examination room Do not try to copy, or otherwise deceive 
the examiner “kpart from the disgrace that must necessanly 
follow discovery, >ou, must remember that copying is simply 
another form of stealing, and must avoid it vvith as much fear as- 
>ou would theft. — Adapted from 'iheppatds Matriculation Manual- 
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1885 

1 Not n’orc titan nltoiit li\t*cighu of ihu words in the English 
language nre deriNcd Irom \nglo Sa\on , in what lenst, then, is tl correct 
lo «ay that Englt^h isof/«rt/» TeaUmte origin ’ 

2 (iij Gi\c the feminines of — \ntar>t singtr, ant, pnnter, drone, 
frt ir, monk, tailor, heritor, niar()ms, John, Charles 

\f‘) Giie SIX instances in which the masculine is formed from the 
feminine 

(t> Compare far, fore, forth, nigh, old, late 

3 (<r) Give the plurals of stor), valley, skv , and frame, according to 
jour answer, rules for the formition of plurals of words ending in j 

‘Vre the cardinal numerals AeAro cue hundred ever u«cd m the 
plmai form * Give cvanipk's I santinc whether the singular is correct 
in the following — “III taks the ghost’s word for .a thousand pound" 
“ Jhts ten jiirr have 1 served him well 

<r) Give two dtfikrcnl meanings of the plural, and two dificrent forms 
ol the plural, whtre such occur, oJ each of the following —custom, number, 
cloth, shot, pea, jiart, letter, genius, coin 

4 Give nouns derived Irom the following words —tell, dig, cock, 
break, premise, flow, wnks, broad, sow, give, high, hcnl, dear, bear, 
advise, choovc, refuse 

5 fo) 1 rams sentences to illustrate the use of (i ; '•'chat” os, (o) com 
pound relative, an inlcrrogaiiv c, (r) an interjection, and Id) an adverb , 

(2) ‘VW as, (o) a relative, (*) a demonslraiv c, and («) a conjunction, 

(3) "some” v, (I'j an indermitc pronoun, and (^) an adverb 

(^) lAstinguish btiween the forces of relatives "who” and "that” 
m the following — “The man to/m esensts himself, accuses himself ,” and 
“ the m in that excuses himself, accuses himself ” 

6 (a) Illustrate bj examples the uses of the present tense as expressing 
(I) an histone present, (2) a future indefinite, (3) a universal truth, (4) an 
Inbmial state, ts) the possession of a fnculty, (6) a single act 

(A) Give the post tense and past participle of each of the following — 
thrive, forbid, blow, thrust, stmg, slide, melt, read, slink, shed, drown, 
wend, cleave, saw, see, «cw, sow, sue 

(<•) horiii transitive verbs from the following intransitive forms —sit, 
fvH, rise, sleep 

((f) Name the moo<l of each of the words m italics, and show how the 
moofi nfLcis the meaning ol each pxssage, in the following — 

“ if It ts so, It is a gnevous fault ' 

“ if It be so. It IS a grievous fault ” 

“ -cere It so, It Wire a gnevous fault ” 


* 'lost of the Lx-aminaiion Questions, have already been answered 
under proper heads m the boJy of the booL 
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7 (a) What form of the possessive is taken by words denoting human 
beings ’ Is it correct to use “a/” in the folloiving — “ I diligently puruse 
the diary of the traieller who has crossed the snows ” 

(i) Show the exact force of *' of" in each of the folloiving expressions — 
the song of the bird the wings of the bird one of the birds , a bird of 
prey a flight a/ birds the ostrich is a monster of a bird 

8 Evplain the exact force of each different form of “ shall" and "wtlV* 
in the following, pointing out any incorrect uses that niaj occur — 

“ Shall see me to morrow — “I vnll " 

“ f Fill you see me to morrow — “I shall " 

“ IFtll I see you to morrow ?” — “You aall " 

“ This construction, I should think, is faulty " 

“ I vfottld attempt it, if jou should fail " 

“ I warned you , but still you wotdd \enlure.” 

“ What if my ralour should leai e me ? — for 
salour vitll come and go ” 

9 (a) Rewrite with correct punctuation the follownng passage (remem- 
bering that the speaker is anxious, not to offend, but to please those whom 
he addresses) , and (f>) give the sense of the passage according to the 
corrected punctuation — 

“ If we offend, it is with our good will 
That you should think, we come not to offend, ' 

But with good wiH To show our simple skiff, 

That is the true beginning of our end 
Consider then we come but m despite 
We do not come as minding to content you. 

Our true intent IS. All for your delight 

We are not here That yon should here repent y ou. 

The actors are at hand and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know *’ 

10 Write an Essay in English onotie only of the following subjects — 
ather (a) The late Calcutta International Exhibition , or (h) A description 
of the school at which you ha\e studied, and of the manner in which you 
spent the last long \ncation 

1866 

1 Why would It be difficult to construct a long sentence in English 
solely out of words of classical derivation ? 

2 (a) Give the plural forms of — ^volcano, piano, cuckoo, Lfe, fife, 

gas, bcutenant goi emor, cloth ' 

[b) Give the possessive case of —Prince of Wales, brothers, brethren, 
empress 

(f) Give diminutives formed from — man, goose, dear, lad, lance 

(d) Give adverbs formed from — mighty, need, single, one, careful, 
true 

3 Distinguish between the meanings of the prefixes in each of the fol 
lowing pairs of words — 

impute \ undress \ dethrone ■) forego \ antimacassar \ 

impro^r / unhke / declaim j forebode / anticipate / 

4. Form sentences to show the difference in meaning or usage bet- 
ween — whole and /he whole , a people^ the people, and people , to say vand 
to tell , sttice, frotn, and_/br (in expressions of Umt) 
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5 Give in simple prose the meaning of — 

(a) See the wretch that long has lost 

On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour lost 
And breathe and walk again 
The meanest floweret of the sale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening Paradise 
{d) For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb Ins knees the envied kiss to share 

6 Wnte out the following sentences, supplying the proper pre- 
positions — 

(а) True politeness consists —considering others’ feelings {d) The 
furniture consisted — chairs and tables onlj {c) You should be consistent 
— your statements {d) Your practice is not consistent — ^your professions 
(<) The accident which resulted — the man’s carelessness is likely to result — 
ins death f/J Omfide — me and I will try to help you Ig) The manage- 
ment of the affair was confided — me 

7 Explain — 

(< 7 ) He allowed himself to be governed by the odious delusion that 
the interests of a Slate can lie advanced and ought to be pursued b> means 
which an ordinary man of decent character would scorn to employ for any 
object in private life 

(б) It IS fairly to be said for Wellington that the proportions of bis 
personal greatness seeir to grow rather than to dwindle as he and his events 
are removed from us by time 

8 Analj’se — 

(rt) I will give you no more money till I see how you see what you have 

(<lj So closely connected with these men was Howard that a rumour 
coon gained ground that he was not the real author of the plays that were 
exhibited under his name, but that young noblemen composed what they 
had not the courage to own 

9 Rewrite the follow mg sentences, substituting in (a) words or ex- 
pressions of Teutonic ongin, and m (i) words or expressions of classical 
ongm for the words in italics, the sense being preserved 

(a) The Jews are so rf/jjew/waArf through all the commerctal nations 
of the universe that they are become the insti ument by which the most 
distant countries mutually comet se 

(d) He had run through a large fortune, though he had not yet come 
of oge, and he was then in great wretchedness lie did not know where 
to letiirn for help On thinking over his former behaviour he could not but 
acknowledge that his downfall was owing io his own thoughtlessness 

to Form sentences to ilhistmte the vanous uses of the infimtive mood 

1 1 (a) Write a short letter with date and direction, to a friend in 

another school, asking for information regarding the books used in the 
Entrance class in his school 

(i) Describe any out door game that you have seen or taken part in 
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1 noun, piefiostlton, teflextve pronoun, and transttive verb ~ 
give an exatnpli. of each, and show in each case hoiv }our definition ap 
plies to the example 

2 Supply each of the following blanks with the proper preposition, 
— Condole — a person, bestow it— John, believe — her sincerity , beware — 
mistakes, hanker— riches , the election hinjjcd— his vote, he was guilty 
— theft , do not pry — other men’s secrets , they reckoned — small profits , 
he had great pride — his birth , but «he was very prone — idleness 

3 £\plam the force of the in the following — the house that Jack 
built , he gained the advantage , the more, the merrier , he is the poet of 
Bengal , the Queen , they shake the head , the rich and the poor , the 
Punjab, and give another evample to illustrate each of tliese uses of the 
definite article 

4 Explain the suffix in the following words — quicker, archer, engi- 
neer, bystander , and the prefix in the following — asleep, alight, aghast, 
aweary, behead, behalf, becloud, becalm, bedaub, Mong 

5 (a) Give the two different meanings of the word too Illustrate 
each meaning by an example 

{b) Illustrate by example the difiercnce between tell ond saj 

(f) Show the meaning of Per, 5 i», and of iVa, Str, in answer to a 
negative question, such as “Yon were not at school yesterday 

6 Correct the mistakes in the following sentences —Put as many 
furnitures as will contain in the room , my remark, to morrow, was referred 
to Ills behaviours, he was ruined by dirts, losses, mischiefs, and others he 
asked that how much It costed “When you arc going’” “On the last 
but one day ” 

7 Explain the word 111 the following — lie passed /ai- a rich man , 
SIX /nr penny , they are page/ai- page the same , he was fo> war , he was 
bound for New York , a good fot nothing boy , he is good^r one thousand 
rupees , it is good foi fever 

8 Explain the following — 

(a) A pheasant w as placed in a pen w itli a solitary chicken These 
birds formed a strong attachment for each other which was shown in a 
vanety of ways. The pheasant died and was stuffed The chicken was 
turned loose, but appeared miserable, after the death of us companion , 
and on being shown it in its stuffed state, drooped iLs wings, and, after 
vainly stnvung to get at it, fixed its eyes on it earnestly, and in this 
attitude died 

(b) A valiant heart, simple, correct, austere. 

Hewn from the solid rock, sincere as gold. 

Straight ns an iron rod — a man of old 
Whose noble nature nev er knew a fear 

9 (n) Write a short letter to your father or guardian asking him to 
give you a small sum of money, and telling him to what use you intend to 
put It 

(A) Wnte a short essay on aiy one of the following subjects (i) The 
lost cold weather holidays, (2) the cow, {3) a nver, (4) punctuality, 
(5) truthfulness 
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1 Into whii cl^es ma> the consonants of the English alphabet be 
divided ’ Give examples of each class 

Define the terms dipthon^^ abstract ttonn, 7 ttlransittve verb^ predicate 

2 Disiingiiish accetit {xoxa empitasts What is the difference between 
desert and dtsM, m/niiie and fHWtlte, vtviltd and invalid ? Place the pro- 
per accent on each of the following words illustiate, tllusit totts , chastise, 
ihaifistment , coi'rupt, conuption , pious, impious 

3 Explain the prefixes in mislead, pervert, convert, soithdi av>, disable, 
unable and the suffixes in foohsn, saltish, , daihug, hitehug loiter, loitet - 
et Kitten, wooden 

Form verbs from the nouns wteath, advice, t,Tass, nest, patron, fnend 

4 WTint IS the difference between strong and weak verbs ’ Give three 
examples of each 

Form sentences to show the diftercnce in meaning between hoiit and 
hot ne j laid and lam , loosed and lost , sowed and sewed 

5 Contrast the uses of shall and xotll when employed as auxiliary 
verbs, showing by examples how the meaning vanes according to the 
person used 

6 Correct the following sentences — 

{«) Tie thinking that his brother to be dead, became much sorrowful 
{b) I hav e not seen him long since ^ 

(f) Australia is a largest island of whole world it is great deal largest 
of all the others 

(rf) lie said me yesterday that he will come within 25th August 
(c) The dnink man tned to pick up quarrel with me, but I denied to 
quarrel him 

7 Express in simple language the sulistance of following passages — 
(a) For miles around us lay the dead desert, whose sands appeared to 

quiver under the shower of sunbeams , far away to the south and east it 
spread like a boundless ocean , but there, beneath our feet, lay such an 
island of verdure as nowhere else, perhaps, exists 
(A) Deeper, deeper, let us toil 

In the mines of knowledge, 

Nature’s wealth and learning’s spoil 
Win from school and college , 

Delv ewe there for richer gems 
Than the stars of diadems 

8 Connect the following sentences so ns to form a single complex 
sentence — 

I received the letter The next day’ I was sitting in my room I was 
deep in contemplation A noise disturbed me At first I thought it came 
from my watch My watch, I remembered, was on the table in the 
bedroom I found the noise came from a little insect That insect is called 
the death watch 

9 {«) Write a short letter to a friend on the subject of a visit you 
propose to pay him 

\b) Write a short essay on any one of the following subjects — 

(1) The jubilee celebration in your town or distnct 

(2) Bodily exercise , (3) Friendship , (4) Snakes , (5) The Rainy season 
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1 Define the terms eolktUve tiouH, auxthary verb, vtdtrut narralton, 
parsing, give an example of each, and show how your definition applies to 

the example . , , r 

2 (a) Form words in common use by adding as many as possible ot 

the suffixes -er, tng, -less (>', to the words stately, ocaipy, day, feeble, 
whole, true, penal, worship, run , ,, , 

(d) Give one word containing the Latin prefix in (not) to express— 

(I) Incapable of being read (2) Incapable of being heat’d (3) In- 
capable of being repaired (4) Incapable of being accomplished (5) 
Destitute of knowledge 

3 Expand the following compounds into equivalent phrases, using 
appropriate prepositions to connect tne words of which they are formed 

[Example —elbow room — room for the elbow ] _ 

fire engine, fire escape, fire proof , heart-sick, home sick , blood thirsty, blood 
stained, horse dealers , stargazers, tea atp , weather wise, weather bound, 
home bound , hard hearted , guess work , self confidence 

4 (a) Express in one simple sentence — 

If It had not been for the help which I gave him, it would have been 
impossible for him to advance 

(d) Combine the following sentences so as to form a single complex 
sentence — 

It was thus that we heard the news A week before it arrived we were 
walking on the sea shore We were sad We were thinking over the 
chances of the war We saw a ship in the offing At first it looked to us 
like the vessel which we had long expected We recollected it could not 
be the Onon That ship could not have arnved so soon 

5 Give the rules for the sequence of tenses in English, and justify or 
correct 

“Were you not aware that a circle has only one centre ?” 

“It IS absurd that you should be unable to do this ” 

What IS the difference in meaning between “He ought to be here” and 
“He ought to have been here” ? ’ 

6 Express in simple language the substance ot — 

(<z) While, round the bowl of vanished > ears 
We talk with joyous seeming — 

With smiles that might as well be tears, 

So faint, so sad their beaming , 

While memory bnngs us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

O sweet’s the cup that circles then 
To those we’ve left behind us 

[fi\ Following with praiseworthy promptitude the directions of the 
knight, and taking advanti^e of the comparative lowness of the wall at that 
point, the maiden was able, herself unseen, to witness wath tolerable seen 
nty to her person, what was passing without the castle, and report in ac 
curate detml the preparations that were making for the assault. 

7 Form sentences introducing the following expressions, and explain 
the meaning in each sentence of the expression us^ — 

Of course, long since , after all, no sooner— than , on the whole, 
atoll, at least 
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S Re wnte the lollovsing passage, correcting any errors in idiom — 

“I cannot call into niy mind that on any other occasion such large 
defalcalions ha\c been brought into the light Although warnings after 
wamingsAi ere made to the accused, but thej could not be pre\ ailed to 
Keep honest The case of the first prisoner resembles to that of the second , 
both seem to base thought their conduct as a good joke I have no fond- 
ness to pronounce heavy sentences, but I must give the prisoners enough 
of time to reflect ov tr their enme before thej are set at freedom 

9 (<z) Write a short letter, about lo lines in length, to your father 

or guardian, telling him how > on have answered this morning’s paper on 
}our English test book 

(^) V\nte an essaj, not exceeding 30 lines, on of the following 
subjects — 

(j) The hot season of 1S8S , (2) The best time for holding the Um- 
versitj Examinations in India , (3) Learning to swim , (4) “Be it ever so 
humble, there’s no place like Home ” (5) The electric telegraph 
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3 Stale clcarlj the sense of the following idiomatic expressions — 

(ii) He was ns good os his word { 6 ) Put in black and white (c) Their 

name is "legion *’ {a) It goes against the grain (e) He threw cold 
water on the proposal \f) He wished to retire from the world 

4 Define (1) the wnple, (2) the compkA., and (3) the compound 
sentence, and give an example of each in interrogative form 

5 form sentences showing thedificrence in meaning between —out- 
look and look out , overreach and reach over , upshot and shot up , with- 
stand and stand svith 

6 Form sentences show ing the diflcrcnt grammatical uses of —but, 
no~v, one, since, that , and explain each instance. 

7 (rt) Writt a letter, of eight lines say, to a stranger to whom it is 
suggested jou should offer hospitality 

0 ) Write a short essay, of 20 lines say, on one only of the following 
subjects — 

(I) Snake charmers (2) The advantages of passing the Entrance 
Examination (3) Self denial 
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1 Punctuate (using capital letters where they may be required) — 

A valiant knight sir giles dc argentine much renown^ in the wars of 
Palestine attended the king till he got him out of the press of the combat he 
vvould retreat no farther it is not my custom he said lo fly with that he took 
leave of the king set spurs lo his horse and calling out his war cry of argen- 
tine argentine he rushed into thickest of the Scottish ranks and was killed 

2 (a) Turn into the Indirect Narration — 

Is It not almost incredible that pious and benevolent men should gravelj 
propound the doctnne, that the magistrate is bound to punish, and at the 
same time bound not to teach ? To me it seems quite clear that whoever 
has a nght to hang, has a nght to educate 

(b) Turn into the Direct Narration — 

They were told that they had now no chance of being relieved, and were 
exhorted to save their lives by capitulating 
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3 Complete the following sentences by inserting one word in each of 
the blank spaces — 

{a) T — be much obliged if jou— kindly let me know how the letter — be 
addressed 

{t) If jon— done this, jou— certainly ha\e lost >our life (c) Instead 
of writing to him you— certainly— paid him a visit (tl) You promised me 
TTiat you— wear it till the hour of death (e) He is such a man— yo i 
describe (/) Cicero Ixjasted that he had — dust in the eyes of the jury 
l^) I sj'mpathise — you in your affliction 

4 Construct sentences to illustrate the use of the following words — 
afiove, aver, tinder, beneath, thioin’h, throughout, thorough, in, into, beyond 

5 Write a letter of at least ten lines to a friend, asking him to return 
to you four English books that you hare lent him (N B — You should 
specify the titles of the books, and give your reasons for requinng them) 

6 Correct the follow ing sentences — 

(ii) Thou dashest him again to earth —there let him lay (^) I hope 
that I shall be hanged tomorrow (r) The book is bound in calf, w ith 
guilded edgLS 
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3 State the sense of shall and wll in the different persons when the 
sentence is a simple interrogatii e one. 

4. E\emplify and explain three different senses of the verbs do , go ; 
make , run as currently used 

5 Wnte out, with the verbs all actiie transitu e, (i) a jrw//e, (2) a 
complex, (3) a compound sentence, and turn each of these sentences into the 
passive voice throughout, wnth only the necessary changes 

6 Illustrate the vanous usage of (i) the two artiJes , (2) the prepo 
sitions by and through , and (3) the relatii e pronouns that and sohich , e\ 
plaining each e\nmple, and noting particularly in each pair where their 
meanings are (i) very alike, and (2) \ery unlike 

7 Correct (stating why) or justify 

(1) Either he or you is right (2) Hu> fei er is abating, so don’t think' 
much of him (3) Keeping up night makes one sleepy ne\t day (4) This 
is one of the finest ships that have ever been built 

S nte a letter (of from eight to ten lines, with seven words, say, m 
each line) to a fnend, descnbing (1) your habits in study, or (2) how you 
proceed in committing anything to memory 
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1 In the follow ing sentences substitute ad\ erbial or adjectival sentences 
for the phrases in italics 

(a) ‘He would not go wi/Aiw/ A m n}ordl <b) The thief ran 

away for fear of detection (r) Iron is too heavy to float in water (rf) This 
IS the place of his birth (e) I have some money to spend (f) Tell 
him the reason of yout going a-oay i 

2 Constmet sentences to illustrate the correct use of —No sooner— 
than , at once , afUt all, until (conjunction) , as (relative pronoun) , by 
and by 

3 Complete the following sentences by inserting one word in each of 

the blank spaces — , 

(o) — I answer the letter or — ^you like to do so yourself? 
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(6) 1 rcm'tin. Sir, 

— obedient pupil 

[Addrc'i'. the letter to the headmvter of > our school ] 

(<) I have been ill — two dnj<!, but hope to be btitcr — to morrow, and 
quite well — a week’s time 

(rf) This road IS preferable— that one, but I feci — tired to walk an> 
further 

(«f) He burst— tears ind said ht was nshamul — his misconduct 

4 Write a letter of at least ten lines to jour father or guardian asking 
his permission to learn drawing give jour reasons for wishing to learn 

5 Punctuate the following pxssagc, iwing capital letters where, 
required 

lit inMted hLibiirg to a\ ail himself of the opportiinitj which would 
then be afloitlctl to efftet bis escajic what esclainied the. noble dutebman and 
lca\e mj unfortunate countrj men to ptnsh no I will never desert the brave 
fellows who have fought so well for tbcir countrj the englisb olbccr affected 
bj the geneiositj of heilntigs noble replj answered bravo mj' good fellow 
god bless jou here is mj hand i give jou mj word i will staj with jou 

6 Correct the following sentences — 

{«) Do not de-sjKiir to pass the esaminilion though joii bad lieen 
hindered to stiidj (i) He asked me that whj had I not availed of the 
permission granted ? (A There is not i so large cilj in whole India than 
Calcutta 

7 (<z) 1 <irm aiuerbs in 1} from the adjectives tnte, sun, naii } , -vAoU 

{/>) Form notms from the adjectives utse, tpij , , fafnl 

Introduce each adverb and noun JOU have formed into a sentence of 
jour own nuking 
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1 Construct »cnlcncc.s to illustrate the correct use of the following 
words — laUr, htthr , latd, fam , botn, dome (to) den} (to) tefux 

2 Complete the following sentences bv inserting one word in each of 
the blank spaces — 

{<i) He took me — task for not acting — the information he gave me 

(^) Onlj such students arc to be admitted — the school — have passed 
the test eaamination (c) \s I have no use — the bonk, what is the use — 
rojbujingit [d) Previouslj — being released, he was accused- having 
conspired" against the king (r) To replace indulgence— harshne.s.s, is onij 
to substitute one evil— another 

3 (rt) Turn into the direct form of inrration — 

The chairman said that he was glad to meet them there that ev cmng, 
there was, however, one question be vvishetl to '•sk them to ^gm with — 
had tbej carcfullj considered what would be the result of the decision thej 
bad come to a' the prev lous meeting ? Let them not tbink the matter one 
of slight importance cither to themselves or to him 

(i) Turn into the indirect form of narration — 

[ The chairman said in conclusion ] ‘ I hav e seldom heard a question 
discussed with greater abilitj thin has been shown bv the speakers we have 
to night listened to This is, I should suppose, the last meeting we can 
hold this vear \ou niaj congratulate j ourselv es on the amount of work 
JOU have completed ’ 

4 Substitute phrases not containing v finite v erb for the clauses in 
Italics, without altering the sense — 
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(a) As soon as you arnve, you should call in a doctor (J) This 
student is so backward that he cannot read a hue correctly (t) Although 
he repeatedly failed, he was not dtscouraged (rf) Since that is the case, 
jou had better go home («) Had you not helped him, 
been ruined 

5 Punctuate the following passage, using capital letters where re 
quired — 

indeed his whole character is most forcibly e'cpressed in his own words 
which every young man might well stamp upon his soul the longer i live 
said he more i hm certain that the great difference between men between 
the feeble and the powerful the great and the insignificant is energy imin 
cible determination a purpose once fixed and then death or v ictor} that 
quality will do anything that can be done m this world and no talents no 
circumstances no opportunities will msdve a two legged creature a Man 
without It 

6 Correct any errors in the following sentences — 

(a) He IS havnng an attack of fever every day since last four days 

{b) I will be very glad to see you ogam and hope you will accept 
of my invitation (c) If cither of tnese Ixioks are yours, tell me vv ho you 
wish It to be given to 

^ Write a letter of about a dozen lines inviting a fnend to spend the 
next vacation with you state how you propose to pass the time 
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1 (a) Convert the following sentences into negative sentences, using 
the word not, with, and also without, an auxiliary Cats like mice. The 
bojs study regularly Read your hook (b) Find a rh>Tne for each of 
the following —build, league, grotesque (e) Accentuate the proper 
syllable in controvert, traffic, geography 

2 Combine each of the following pairs of simple sentences into one 
simple sentences — 

(a) I speak seriously The man cannot be trusted (d) He reached 
the school He found no teacher (r) He cannot come I am not sorrv 

3 Properly punctuate, and use capitals —in the wise words of Shaks- 
pcare all places that the eje of heaven visits are to the wise man ports and 
happj havens happiness indeed depends i repeat it much more on what is 
within than without us o how careful we should therefore be that we be well 
furnished within written on fnday the sixth day of June at london england 
by John grant solicitor 

4- Insert the proper word m each of the blanks — 

Which of these two hats — yours? Neither — mine Both — yours The 
wind — down a large tree. The horse is— the stable. He died — fever I 
who — speaking to you saw what — done 

5 What are the rules which guide you in spelling participles in tug 
and ed, os regards the final e, the finaJ y, and the final consonant ' 

6 Write an essay of 8 o to 120 words on (a) Manliness, or (i) Deaf 
ness, or ic) The use and abuse of speech 
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I (a) Combine the following into one complex sentence — 

Those events were occurring At that time the queen died by her own 
hands This was commonlj reported The queen had been his sole 
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partner in his w ickcdnuss. In her bosom he could sometimes seek momentarj 
repose from those tembic dreams Those dreams adlicted them lioth 
nightlj The queen was unable to liear the remorse of guilt and public hate 
(A) Anal jzc the sentence jnu hare formed so far as to indicate how 
Its \anous clauses arc related to one another 

2 (<7) C'lempbrj in three pairs of short sentences the Transitu e and 

Intransituc uses of these \erbs — return, g^et 

{i‘) Form three pairs of short sentences, cmplojing the words, /me, 
fnj/ rtteait, once each as serbs, and once each as nouns 

*3 Punctuate (using capital letters where they maj be required) — 
after ‘school in the csening ns he was standing silcntl) beside hard) 
who wais ruling a sheet of paper for him tnrlton m his brutal manner came 
up and seiang him hj the arm smd come along with me lovcit i’\e some 
thing to sa} to >*00 1 can t come now said loveil drawing away his arm ah 
do come now said larlton ma \oice of persuasion well i’ll come present!} 
nnj hutdopraj there’s a good fellow come now because i’\e something ta 
saj to } ou w hat is it j ou’\ e got to saj to me 1 w ish you’d let me alone said 
lo\eit 

4 (<j) What constructions arc csempliRcd bj the italicised words m 
the following — 

His cider brother taught Atm Engluh 

The d>cr d>cd the coat blue 

{b) Turn the alwve into the Passixc form 

5 Correct the following — 

(a) On mj teaching to the oilice, m\ master told that since a long tunc 
}ou arc not doing satisfactory works Ht added that I will recommend for 
jour dismissing 

(^) I cannot avail of jour too kind mxitation to go to jours during the 
time of holidajs. 

(r) If jou are to give the Honours Examination m English Language 
in next jear, xxhj jou are not commencing jour studj now ? 

6 Insert the proper word in each of the blank — 

Kew books are so— that I must — to procure second — ones John, as 
well as James, — to be rewarded for— diligence This boy and his brother — 
reason to feel ashamed of— cowardlj liehaviour He alone has faithfullj 
— his promise, the others haxc treacherouslj —theirs 

7 WntL a letter of about loo words to a fnend in the country, offering 
to spend a week with him 
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t Consfruct sentences to illustrate the correct use of —too, to morrow, 
very mucJ , too much, much too, the sooner, neats — giving two sentences to 
each of the words f rrrfr and /od, illustrating different uses to which these 
words arc put, and one sentence to each of the other expressions 

2 Complete the followang sentences bj inserting one word m each of 
the blank spaces — 

Compare this — the original — whom was he mamed ’ I entrusted \ou 
— a secret. Do not rob him— his fruit He was not fit — his post He 
insists— his pajing his debt I who — happj cannot weep Neither John 
nor I — able to go now I — fulfilled — dulj The long and short of the 
storj — this I found him better than I expected to — ^him 
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3 Puncluate the following passage, using capital letters where 
required — 

having arrived at Cardiff he called on blind waiter ross the baker for 
lodgings what caused you to come here asked the blind man and what may 
be your business in Cardiff robert tones the peat cutter advised me to come 
here he said yon were honest and respectable my business is to build for 
mr John moms in high street theres a clear ring in your voice joung man 
jes yes i shall i shall be glad to have you come in sir 

4. Write the follow ing in correct English — 

I am having no post and suffering much difficulty to support my family 
I can read and write both English and Bengali languages and can do the 
work of a teacher either in English or Bengali School of the lower classes, 
and also 1 understand the work of any kind of assistant clerk but I have 
not such any benevolent friend ns by Ins help I can find any post 

5 Write a letter of from 60 to 100 words on houses, or t lathes, or 
books 

6 (a) Decline in full the nouns mau and shelf, tlie pronoun myself, 
the personal pronoun she, and the relative pronoun who 

( 6 ) Define a preposition , give four different meanings of the preposi 
lion 0/, and n sentence illustrative of each meaning 

7 Give rules for the correct use of the subjunctive in English 
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1 Analyze the following, and say what a sentence is and what kind of 
a sentence this is, naming the subject, predicate, completion of the predi 
cate, adjuncts of the subject and predicate, and of the completion of the 
predicate, if any — 'The professional man, weaned with the cares and 
labours of his office, when he comes home, takes up whatever book may 
happen to lie the reading of his wife or daughters ’ 

2 Complete the following sentences by inserting word in each of 
the blank spaces — 

He insists — being paid, even after entrusting him — twenty rupees He 
jeered — lum, a fact involved — mystery On their issuing — the house, 
they all joined — the pursuit A wise man provides himself— a famine, and 
himself— a revolver The Lord preserve thee— all evil and cure thee— all 
thy diseases She put — airs, and dressed herself — silk He struck his 
name — the rolls and herself— the back 

3 Punctuate the following, using capital letters where required — 

at the how'rah railway station on fnday morning the fourth instant an 
old lady named smith said to a pompous looking Bengali gentleman who 
was talking about steam steam woman said he isch ah steam is steam 1 
knew that fellow couldnt tell j ou said a rough looking loafer standing by 
but steam is a bucket of water in a tremendous petspirabon 

4 Correct the following — 

[a) I went to home to morrow and on reaching to home I told my 
father that since a long days I was made many progress He was too much 
pleased 

(b) I was at yours last month and saw your elder and he gave me a 

too kind invite for spending the holidays It w ont rain I dont think 

(r) This la one of the most difficult papers that has ever been set I 
never have nor never will approve such a jraper Tell me who you saw 
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5 Write ft letter of from loo to 120 words on Envelopes^ or Postcards, 
or Postat^ Stamps 

6 \\Tnt arc compound words’ Guetwo compound words of each 
of the following classes : — («) /'W nouns, {h) noun and adjective, (r) vcib 
and noun, and (d) redupluctwes 

7 Guc four rules ns to the position of adverbs in ft sentence Illustrate 
each rule bj an evample Show by means of caamples how the position 
of onl) modifies the meaning of a sentence 
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r \naljzc the following sentence into its component clauses, name 
these, and indicate how ihcv are related to one another — ‘ I often think 
that the parent, guardian, or teacher who has happily omitted to instil this 
vile prudential consideration, or enabled the child to resist it, even if he, 
the teacher, has omitted much good advice and guidance, has still done 
better than that teacher or parent who has filled the child to the bnm 
with good moral considerations, and jet has allowed this one piece of 
arrant worldlincss to creep in ’ 

2 Give esamplcs of the various uses of the subjunctive mood in Eng- 
lish cspluinmg, in e*nch instance, the meaning 

3 {a) I'orm nouns Uom— brutal, casual, giaud, gallant 
Ifi) Form ftdjcctives from — land, fire, biass, brine 
U) Torm verbs from — ?<>/</, svhite, spaik, thief 

4 Correct the follow ing sentences — 

(a) When I inquirerl him the health of his family members, he replied 
me that mj oldest son has cough 

(o) These facts have no bearing to the matter at hand 

(c) In spring season the song of cuckoo hears too sweet 

(d) I remained well satisfied at the Pandit’s teaching in Sanskrit 

{e) Mj father told, ‘ Mj circumstance is not so good IIow I can give 
joiir eajicnsas of foodiiii, and stiulj' in Calcutta?’ 

(/) Ills best portion of his life was spent at the country, where he 
was surrounded bj' beautiful sceneries 

5 Complete the following by inserting <M/c word in each of the blank 
spates — 

‘ A man was angling — thcnvtr — day, and— a small fish As he was 
taking It— the book and going to put it— his basket, the fish opened— mouth 
and Ugan to implore his—, begging that ht would throw it — the nver — 

“ \nd vvhj— I have pitj— you, and throw j on —the nver —?” asked the 
man “ Whj — Uic fish, “ because at present I am— young and little, 
and not so well— jour while — I shall be, if you take me some time— , 
when I am — larger ” ’ 

6 Punctuate the following using capital letters where required — 

conic lovcit lad said he you’re in for it stand by me and i’ll stand by 

jou indeed tarlton expostulated he without looking him in the face 1 do 
wish joii’d give up this scheme 1 dare say all the apples are gone by this 
time 1 wish JOU would do pray give up this scheme what scheme man jou 
hav’n’l heard it yet you may as well know jour text before jou beein 
preaclnng 

7 Write a letter of about 100 words, congratulating a friend on his 
obtamirg a good appointment, or giv ing an account of any fcstiv ity you 
have recently taken part in 
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1 Analyse the following sentence into its component clauses , name 
these, and indicate how they are related to one another — ‘As my gift, which 
your true love has worthily purchased, take my daughter, and do not smile 
that I boast she is above all praise ’ 

2 (a) Give two plurals of each of the following — 

Indicate the meanings of these plurals 

(i) Give the positives o^— tatter, furthei, next 

(e) Give the past tense and past participle oi—flee, Jlma, Jly, 

lay, he 

3 («) Form three short sentences exemplifying the use of but as (i> 
an adverb, (a) a preposition, and (3) a subordinating conjunction nr rela- 
tive pronoun 

<d) Form short sentences illustrating clearly the meaning of these 
phrases — make both ends meet , of qteat promise , sottt grapes 

(r) Indicate as conctsely as possible the meanings of the italicised 
words in the following — a dilll My, a dull day, dull trade , Ambic charac- 
ters, a wicked character, a flattering character , fair progress, fair weather, 
a fair judgment. 

4. Correct the following — 

(a) Seeing I was too tried, he said me to take my seat and partake 
little refreshment 

{b) He was very much angry, because, although he was, two years 
more senior than I, he was failed, and I was passed in First Division 

{c) He gave me hearty reception, saying that from long time I do 
not see you Wliere I have been since we have last met ? Again seeing 
you, I have mnch pleasure 

5 (a) In the following sentences, put the direct clauses into the in 
direct form — (i) Jenner’s reply was ‘Come, instead, and let us take a 
stroll ’ (2) Scott said ‘If I did not see the heather once a year, I thmk I 
should die.’ 

{b) In the following sentence, put the indirect clauses into the 
direct form — ‘Prospero told Ariel to bring them thither, saying that, if he, 
who was but a spirit, felt for their distress, should not he, who was a human 
being, have compassion on them ’ 

6 Punctuate the following, using capital letters where required — 
Alas said she do not work so hard my father is at his studies he is 

safe for these three hours pray rest yourself O my dear lady said Ferdinand 
I dare not I must finish my task before I take my rest if you will sit down 
said Miranda I will carry your logs the while 

7 Wnte a letter of about 100 words to an acquaintance on one of the 
following subjects — 

(a) The profession you propose to adopt and the reasons for your choice 

(e) What you intend doing dunng the next vacation 
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MADRAS UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

GRAMMAR —I 

I I Gi\ e the plurals of — beau, salmon, echo, elf, phenomenon, 

Qdvernor general 2 Give the masculine of — Widow, countess, sow, 
birde, spinster, duck. 3 Giv e the past tense and perfect participle of the 
following verbs, stating double forms where they ’eMst — strike, blow, 
wring, tear, speak, he (recline), lay {Madias t8S8) 

II Give the meaning of the following words when used only in the 
plural number — (a) effects, (,b) compasses, {c) parts, (d) numbers 

[Madras i8go) 

III I WTiat are the kinds of adjectiv es that do not admit of com- 

parison? 2 Distinguish between strong and weak verbs, and show, b} 
giving the past tense and pist participle, which of the following are strong 
teach, bind, fight, tell 3 Distinguish the ordinarv superlative from the 
superlative of pre eminence by an example [Madras, j8g2) 

IV To what do the following pronouns refer ? Suggest amendments — 

Health is largely dependent on exercise It is very unlikely that it will 
be long kept without a certain amount of it Without it one cannot be 
happy, however much we may seek pleasure [Madras, tSgz) 

V I Give the masculine of wi/t A, and bride, and the 

feminine of ziAiu/, , beau, and testator 2 Give the two plurals of 
hi other KnCi of chth, and distinguish their meanings Give the singiilat'and 
the plural of jour words that form their pliiml by vowel change 

[Madias, i8gs) 

\I I Distinguish the use of the Italicised pronoun in these sentences 
[a) I washed myself, [b) I did it myself 2 Construct a sentence in which 
the pronoun ‘it’ IS used with forward or anticipate t reference to a noun 
clause [Madras, i8gf) 

VII I How far, can tense be expressed by inflexion ? Give an ex- 

ample of tense inflexion using (a) a weak verb, (li; a strong verb 2 Re 
w ntc, but do not alter the meaning of the following sentences, using the 
passive voice of the finite verbs (o) The teacher forbade the boy to go 
vway (!>) Thou wilt lead him along the path (f) Slowly' and sadly we 
laid him down (rf) He never found the ball [Madras, 1895) 

VIII Turn each italiased clause in the following sentence into the 
passive voice in tvw uiays As the master had given them repeated warn- 
ings, the boys knew that he would not forgiv e their misconduct 

[Madras, 1892) 

IX 1 Giv e adjectiv es (not participles) derived from fii e, fraud, joke , 
V erbs from gold, secret, half , and abstract nouns (not participles) from 
soLial, prevail, speak 2 Give a verb, an adjective, and a noun formed 
from each of the following words — human, trust, friend [Madras, 18S9) 

\ Form tnoo abstract nouns from each of the following w ords, and bj' 
means of illustrative sentences, show how these nouns differ in meaning or 
in usage —(a) accept, (i) observe, (t) receive, (rf) succeed [Madias, 1890) 

XI I Write out the possessive plural o( man, child, month, and 
thief 2 Give the past tense and the past participle of set, beat, tiead, he 
(meaning say tohat is not true), lay, cast, forsake, and fieeze 

[Madras, 1893), 

25 
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\II I Give the masculines corresponding to (a) roe, { 6 ) matCt 
(i) sow, and a w ord of common gender applicable to such pair 

2 Gi\e two examples of (a) transiUxe verbs formed from intransitive 
verbs bj vowel changes, (A) strong pirticiples now used only as adjectives, 
(r) verbs followed by (i) two objects and (ii) an objective and a dative. 

3 Menuon the four methods of forming the plural of an English noun, 

and give two examples of each Ulfeuiras, 1897) 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH —II 

1 I Turn the follow ing into the direct form 

“ Thank, jou Mr Ambrose,” she answered, " for being so frank , jou 
nave taken a great load from my spirits To tell the truth I was rather 
unhappy about you , I love your vvafe dearly, and should grieve at any in- 
completeness in her happiness ” 

2 Turn the following into the direct form — ^He asked me when I 
intended to leave Madras I told him that as that was the day of the 
ex imination, I could not leave them but hoped to do so next day 

(Madras, 1S88) 

II Turn all that is direct in the following into indirect narration — 
‘Gentlemen, I said after silence had liecn restored, “there are more 

things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy' Do not 
be astonished at my suueinent Is it fair to judge me by appearance only ?” 
“We never have judged,” replied one of my hearers, “ana we never will 
judge you in this way “What a wonderful admission'” I said, ‘you 
cannot mean what you now assert.” He responded “How can you douht 
It’ Would that I could restore your coniiaence in our fidehty “Show 
It by action,” was my answer, “and yon need never fear my disapproving 
of your conduct ” (Madras, 18S9) 

III Relate as to a fnend in the indirect form, the following imagi 
nary conversation between yourself and the Collector of a distnet, beginning 
your account of it with the words ‘The Collector asked me’, — 

“What brings you here ’ Is there anything you vvant to say to me ?” 

“I hav e come to ask you. Sir, to be so good as to confer on me the 
appointment which, I am told, is vacant in your office” 

“\oumust tell me first what your qualifications are, and whether y’ou 
have had my experience of office work ” 

“ I cannot say, sir, that I have had such expenences bat I have passed 
all .he prcscnlied tests, can saus^ you as to my character and attainments ” 
“ I shall try you for a week along with another man who has also 

applied to me for the appointment, and 1 shall give it to you, or give it to 

him, according as you show yourself to be better than he, or he shows him- 
self to be better than you ” (Madras, 1S90), 

I^ The follow ing conv ersation took place between Gesler the Gover- 
nor, William Tell, and his son W’alter Write it in indirect speech as if 
reported afterwards to a stranger by Tell tti the first person 

“ Father cried W’alter, clapping Ins hand vvnth joy, “did you vvant 
me’ ’ 

“ How could vour mother let vou come’” murmured Tell 
‘ She was not at home’ replied W’alter “ Only my brothers and sisters 
were with me, they said you loved me btet.” 

Gesler at last said to the attendants, “fasten the child to that tree.” 

“For what ’ cried Tell 
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“To pro\e,” said Gesler, “that there are men in my guard who can 
shoot as well a-i you ” {Madias, 1891) 

V The following conversation look place between a Spanish Mar- 
chioness and her son Pedro Write it in indirect speech as reported to a 
third person {a) by the Marchioness, and (^) by Pedro 

Marchioness “Do you know, Pedro, why I summoned you yesterday, 
from Toledo to be present here to day 

Pedro “I do not, mother, but is it not because you wish that I 

may learn the art of war ?” 

Man/uoness “No, time enough for that. Queen Isabella has asked 
me to let you attend school with the joung Prince ” 

Ptdio “Oh 1 that IS delightful I love him \ery much ” 

{Madras, 1892) 

VI Write the following in the indirect form of speech, retaining the 

introducing verbs in the past tense ‘Does Shank stand in urgent need of 
help’’ asked Charlie Brook “He does, indeed,” replied Tom Ritson, ‘for 
he has been \ery ill We haie run out of funds, and he needs food and 
^ihysic of a kind that the mountains don’t furnish ’ ‘Does he belong to 
jour band, Ritson?’ Well, — nearly, not quite'* ‘That is a strange an- 
swer, How fans It to where he lies just now?’ ‘About si\ miles,’ ‘come, 
then, I w ill go to him if yon will show me the way,’ returned Charlie, pre- 
paring to remount his horse '{Madras, 1895) 

Write in indirect speech the following coinersation between 
Rama and his sister, as if reported by Rama to Govind at the Railway 
Maiion on the day after it took place 

Kama ‘Have you heard that Govind has holidajs now and that he 
will arriv e here to morrow 

itslei “No When did his holidaj's commence ?” 

Kama “Last week Let us go and ask his father to take us with him 
to the station to meet him on arnial ” 

Ulster “ Mas ' I stay with our mother for she is ill, but go you to the 
station without me ” {Madias, 1893) 

PARSING -III 

I I’lrse the words 111 italics i I’d sooner starve than eat his bread 
2 (a) He had not hai/ llnislicd his speech (^) He had not hnished hat/ his 
speech 3 (fl) The book that you sent gave him the information he re- 
quired (d) It was that man that did it (r) That he should be annoyed 
was but natural (il/nrfiaj, 1888) 

II State what part of speech each of the following italicised expres- 
sions IS equivalent to, and give its constuction — The moon having t isen, 
the leader of the band addressed his men, saying that the task before them 
was as dangerous as tt xoass dtfficnlt , jet they would be mad to neglect this 
■oppo! tumty , at the worst they could still die like brave men (Madras, 18S9) 

III Parse fully the words italicised — 

After wnttiig to his father and spending a little of his short ume in 
thought, he was led lorth to execution, and immediately shot The 

sailor was reprimanded for letting the rope ^0 {Madias, 1891) 

IV Parse fully each italicised word in the following 

I hope jou will excuse, nay and abwi/ not but jou will, the frankness 
I have used Men of our character arc so rwW/wrj rare, that the sooner 
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the) know each other, ind the fuller and more complete that knowledge is 
the better He declared that he -would pai up his “irrears lOst what it might 

(Madraz, 1892) 

A'' Parse full) the words in italics — 

B) torch and trumpeter/ 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And fvnous e\er) charger neighed. 

To join the dreadful resell) (il/arfror, 1895V 

VI Parse the ittlicised words fnll) — 

(a) III fares the land to hastening ills a prey , 

AVhere wealth accumulates and men deca) 

(b) They did not France and Holland’s fite foresee 

(r) ’Tis sweet to hear the watch dog’s h9nest hark 

Ba^ deep mouthed welcome as wc near our home , 

Tis sweet to know there is an eye will wor! 

Our iottnuga.nA look bnghter when we come 

id) Rude as their ships was nasigation then, 

1^0 useful eompazz or meridian known {Madias, 1897) 

A^AVYSIS OF SENTENCES —IV 

I Anal) se- the following sentences into clauses, stating the nature of 
each claase and gtnng its construction — 

That he lost the crown which he had receiied from a long line of 
ancestors was entirely due to the manner in which, after he had once learned 
the temper of the people he persisted in his attempt to force a religion upon 
them, which, attractive though it was, the) disliked exceeding!) 

( Madras, t888) 

II Analvse the following sentences into the members of which it is 

composed, pointing out the pnncipal sentence and stating the nature and 
grammatical construction of each of the subordinate clauses — W hatever 
the circumstances ma) have lieen, of this I feel sure that had he hut 
followed the golden rule which requires that wc should do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto ns, he would never have found himself so 
utterly fnendless / {Madras, 1S90), 

III Analyse, into clauses, stating the kind and construction of each 

clause —Strange as it may appear, it is absolutely certain, should all the 
circumstances be taken into account, that the man who earned on his work 
so languidly that he gave offence to everybody, was lietter suited for the 
post than one gifted vvath restless energy {Madras, 1891) 

IV Analyse both the following sentences into clauses, stating the kind 
of clause and the construction of each subordinate clause in full {a) If 
Stilicbs had not possessed the internal advantages of strength and stature, 
the most flattenng bard, in the presence of so many thousand spectators, 
would have hesitated to affirm that he surpassed the measure of tne demi 
gods of antiquity, and that, whenever he moved, with lofty steps, through 
the streets of the capital, the astonished crowd made room for the stranger, 
who displayed in a pnvate condition the awful majesty of a hero 

( 5 ) By fortunate chance 

AVhile the moment added doubt to doubt, ^ 

A peasant met us, from whose mouth well learned. 
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Thit to the spot which had perplesed us first, 

We must descend, and there should find the road. 

Which in the stormt channel of the stream, 

Laj a few steps, and then along its banks. {Madras, 1895^ 

V Anal3se the following into clauses, w riting out each clause in full 
and slate the kind of each clause and construction of the subordinate clauses 

It has been clearly prosed that e\en in times of plenty many of the 
r\ots, were they not so fnigal in their habits, could not live on the produce 
of their small patches of land, since manj* are so deep m debt that their 
whole income is liarely sufficient to pay the interest , but vet we mu>t ack- 
nowledge that man) die of starvation in times when the rains fail 

CO^^"ERSION OF CLAUSES INTO PHRASES, AND 
VTSE-VERSA —V 

I Rewnti, the following sentences, using the noun forms of the \erbs 
in Italics — 

1 His great success has resulhd from persistent effort 

2 Delicacj of understanding is not often divided from delicacy of 
character 

3 \Wiat can mean these raving gestures ? 

4 Men belteze nothing now above the level of everyday evpenence 

5 Could I only /<r^/ th^ee near (jl/arfinr, 1888) 

II Rewrite the following sentences as required, making the necessary 
but «)nl) the necessary changes — 

(n) The magistrate was too keen a judge of men to misunderstand 
the character of the wntness. Use ^so* instead of 'too ’ 

He IS supposed not to have done his e-xcercise himself Make 
‘exeiiise' tkt, subject 

(c) 1 le IS almost the liesl scholar in the class Use the positive instead 
of the suptrlatiie {Madras, 1889) 

III Use a clause for iha phrase iialictsed in each of the following so 
as to bring out the caact force of ‘for’ — (a) He knows a great deal for a 
lad of ten (A) For all his possessions he was discontented (c) Heha.s 
been educated for the bar {d) O fora lodgi in some vast wilderness 

{Madras, 1889) 

IV Rewnle the following sentences using in each the noun forms of 

the words italicised — (<r) The force was not slroiiQ enough to maintain 
order {^) It is not likely that he wall fail («) He was so bold as to defy 
his enemies {Madras, 1890) 

V Recast the following sentences, using in each the form 

of the nouns italicised — (<i) The barrister had sufficient ingenuity to see 
a fallacy in the argument {h'\ Any man of sense could perceiv e how great 
a fraud he had perpetrated ’ {Madras, 1891) 

VI I State the nature of the Italicised phrase in each of the follow- 
ing sentences, and change it into a clause — {«) But for an aicident they 
would have reached their destination {b) To the surprise of all he wi» 
acquitted of the main charge. 

2 E\pand the italicised words in the following into adverbial clauses, 
using the proper conjunctions — (<r) The skilled workman succeeded in 
solv ing the problem {b) He undertook to reward only milling service 
<t) The smift hare was beaten by the slow tortoise {Madras, 1891) 
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\ II Wnte the following sentences, making the required changes — 

(a) I wish I were nlile to do this [Use the serb Ma instead of wirA] 

(i) It lb better to Ine in the country than to lire in the town [Use- 
pteferable instead of heller] 

(c) Every piece of work he attempted was done well [Express the idea 
contained in the above using the ncgatne] (Madras, 1891)^ 

VIII Write the following as simple sentences, using adterbtal phrases 
for the clauses italicised in (l), and adjechval phrases for those in (2) 

1 (rt) Though he soas often enheated to betray his trust, he remained 
true to It 

(i) The conspirators were enjoined to preserve secrecy, 
should stiff ei death 

{<•) As the nation destitd. Lord Tennyson was buried in Westminster 
Abliey 

2 (<i) Will you come with me ton vsith ‘tohotn T am ac 

quainted ’ 

( 4 ) He was a statesman whose integrity was dosihtfnl 

(<•) It was a when 1 ebellton was soidesp! cad (Madias, 1892), 

IX Recast the follow ing scntencas, making the required changes (ay 

They must have been surprised at the ease and rapidity of then situess 
(Convert the Italicised phrase into A clause, using the verbal fonn for the- 
noun ‘success’ ) (b) China was then so remote that few persons visited it 
(Use ‘too’ for ‘so’) (c) The Caliph, as soon as he had overthrown his 

rivals, prepared to attack Constantinople (Begin with *A'o sooner— ’) (d) 
The naval forces of the allies passed through the Hellespont without mipo 
sition (Convert into a complex sentence) (il/nrf/ar, 1S93) 

X Recast the following sentences as directed — 

1 Owing to his idleness I cannot promote him [in two ways — (a) by 
introducing the adverb "too,” and (h) by introducing the words "so — thed ”] 

2 Rama stopped to speak to Govind and then walked on [using the- 
noun "walh ”] 

3 He seemed more intelligent than any of his companions [using tlie- 
positivc degree of "iiilelligent ”] 

4 They ran to meet their friend ns soon as they saw him approaching 

[using the comparative of “j<wh ”] (Madras, 1893) 

XI Write the following passage substituting equivalent words or 
exprcbsions for the italicised portions — English v illages change but little 
Now and then a person dies, and of course, pretty frequently some one i-< 
hosts ,hw\., on the whole, the tide of time sweeps on very imperceptibly, 
and though, in the coittse of nature, the entire population is changed every 
sixty y ears or so, no body seems to realise that it is changing There are the- 
same old houses, and, above all, the same roads and lanes (Madias, 1897) 

CONVERSION or SENTENCES —VI 

I Convert the following into a simple sentence — “When he had- 
harangued the meeting for two hours he took leave ’’ (Madias, 188S) 

II Express each of the following as a simple sentence ? 

(a) It seems that he has gained the prize for good conduct ( 4 ) He left 
instructions about how his property should be disposed of (c) They 
loaded the ^ns as quietly os they could (d) I am disappointed that I hav e 
not received a letter from you (Madras, 1889 ) 
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III, Espind ench of the following simple sentences into a complex 
sentence containing two 'Jiibordinate clauses — (a) The Britons, haung 
long been unaccustomed to war, were casilj concjuered b) the Saxons, after 
the departure of the Romans (A) It is not possible for any man to succeed 
without exerting himself (r) But for his basing come to my assistance, the 
work would have been too difficult for me to ha\c accomplished it alone 

IV I Write short sentences w iih an adterbml clause of con 

cession in each, and with the following in the //awfi/'a/ sentences / should 
huo'o, / should not huou, i should hate luotvu, I should not have known 

2 Recast the follow mg sentence as directed 

Iwillgiiejoti a ntpee on >onr learning jour !es«on [as a compound 
sentence ] 

SYNTH V SIS QF SENTENCES —\ II 

1 I Combine into one eomplex sentence — I purchased a horse 
I purchased it from a horse dealer I had examined the horse It w as of 
a dark browai colour Its age was six years It cost 453 rupees 

2 Combine into a compound sentence, wiihonlj two principal sen 

tenccs — The monsoon failed The tanks became almost emptj No grain 
could be sown A famine was feared The riots looked anxiously for the 
next monsoon It proicd more abundant than usual The danger was 
aterted {Madras, 1888) 

II Combine into one simple sentence the following —The general 
marcheil upon the enemj He marched upon them on the 2Sth of Apnl 
He did so after some light skirmishing He routed the enemy He routed 
them with great slaughter The slaughter was so great as to anise astonish 
ment in the minds of the populace (Madras, 1889) 

Combine together the following separati. sentences so as to form 
simple sentence — ^Thc English were inferior to the French in numlier 
The English defeated the French The battle was long and well contested 
There was no liatllc, it is said, that was fought during the war that u as 
so desperate {Madras, 1890 ) 

IV Combine into one complex sentence, making “dro\e up’ the 

principal \erb —I was leaning on the gate I was do'ing this at sunset 
A carnage d rose up The carriage contained a gentleman The gentle 
man was middle aged {Mad/as, 1891) 

V Combine into a single complex sentence Napoleon arranged* all 

his ti oops Then he rode along the line', Eserj where he received the 

most enthusiastic cheers from his men ^ Ills assurance of their entire 

devotion to him was now doubly sure 

\ I Construct three complex sentences in order to illustrate the differ 
ence in meaning or use of the members of the following pairs of adjectiies 
(a) much, many , (A) later, latter , (c) older, eldc , only one sentence is 
required for each pair (Madras, 1897) 

PHRASES AND IDIOMS — \ III 

I Explain the following — 

r His head was turned with what they said 2 The carpenters are 
on strike 3 He is quite at home when he goes abroad 4 lIis maiden 
^echwasa success 5 The merchant is in deep waters at present 
6 He spoke oser the heads, of Ins audience {Madras, 1888) 
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II Give the meaning of any si\ of the following phrases, and intro 

duce each of the sit into a sentence of your own — (i) to take heart, (2) 
to lake to heart, {3) to ha\ e at heart, (4) to turn to account, (5) to call m 
question, (6) to set on foot, (7) to throw into the shade, (8) to make light 
of, (9) to bnng to light {Madras, 1S90) 

III Give one word to express each of the followint; — («) shut out, 

(A) put off, (r') put in, (d) get liack, (e) to come to life again, (/) unwilling 
to believe {Madias, 1590) 

APPROPRIATE PREPOSITIONS ~IX 

I Each of the following words may take two prepositions after it 

Illustrate the use of each word first with one and then with the other pre 
positfon, and show how the sentences m each pair differ in meaning —{a) 
compare, { 6 ) consist, {c) enquire, trf) part (verb) 'Madras, 1891) 

II Insert appropriate prepositions in the following spaces — ^Though 
much averse— the proposal, and though resolved to abide— the decision 
arrived at — long delay, he yet was willing to conair — the President’s sug 
gestion But though he concurred —the President, and deferred— his long 
expenence, he could not desist— the attempt to press— a definite decision on 

{Madras, 1891) 

HI Write out the following sentences, supplying the prepositions 
omitted —I have a contempt — him , I agree- you , He was digging— a 
spade , I differ— you I agree— jour proposal , I deferred— his opinion 

{Afadras, 1895) 

IV Insert appropriate prepositions in the following — («) I acquiesce 

—jour proposal ns j oil have assured me— safely (^) You have inculcated 
— me the difference— saj mg and doing {Madras, 1893) 


APPARENT SYNONYMS AND SIMILAR EXPRESSIONS ^ 
DISTINGUISHED —X 


, I Distinguish the following words by using them in suitable sen- 
tences — Femmtue 'm^effimwaU , ale MiH site ,]>rtiictpal and/nwr/Ar , 
tnelal and mellk , contemptible and eontemptmus , preapitous and /; eapitate 

(Madras, 1888) 

It I Write sentences containing the following expressions so as in 
distinguish their meaning —confu sotth, confer upon ,pi evatl ovei , prevail 
with , official, officious , waive, wave 

2 Phe following words have different meanings according to the posi- 
tion of the accent —invalid, incense, instinct Write each word first 
With one Accent and then w ith the othcri and give in each ense the meaning 

^Madtasu 1S89) 

Distinguish between the meanings of the following pairs of words 
and use each word in a complex or compond sentence to bring out clearly 
the meaning — momentous, momentary, quite, quiet, luxunous, luxuriant 


TIT -r. L 1 , ■ {Aladias, 1891) 

1 > Distinguish between the meaning of the sentences in the follow 
mg pairs — {a) Rama left Govind go to school Rama left Gov md to go 
to school (A) The Imy came to school late The boy came to school lately 

{Afadras, 1895) 

V Show clearly the difference of meaning in each pair of the follow 
mg sentences 
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(«) The pnsoncr ilole the child The pnsoner robbed the child 
<i) Ran'n 'truck Go\ind Kama struck at GoMud (r) The police 
man 'carchcd the thief The policeman searched for the thief (rf) He 
complained to me lit complained of me {Madias, 1S93 ) 

COMMON CRRORS— XI 

I Correct llit hiUowing sentences where necessary — 

I The Goternor disposed quick the complaint 2 The sailor leaped 

of the ship and spcedilj reached to tht shore 3 On either side of the 
tjatewaj stood a large statue 4 He told me how that he had been long 
time sick and could not attend 5 He seldom or ev er makes a mistake 
6 Tht cart was put under coier hating first taken out all the packages 
/ Man neter is, but always to he blest S Not only he spoke coldly but 
roughly t\en {Madias, 1S88) 

II Write the following sentences correctly — («> Of all others he is by 
far the best pupil { 6 ) Roliert has been unwell since four days (r) He 
was more popular but not so much esteemed as his predecessor {d) A boy 
IS known from the character of those he associates with {Madias, 18S9) 

HI Write the following sentences correctly — 

(a) The prisoner’s story' is as long, though his 'peaking is more rapid 

than the other prisoner, { 6 ) I ha\e already, and I do again assert that 
other the workman or the seta ant that kept the hex’s were m the wrong 
(r) As I am unwell, so I am unable to attend school, and I request you 
to excuse me of my absence (Madias, 1S91) 

IV State with reasons whether you regard the grammar of the follow 
mg sentences as nght or wrong — 

The wages of sin is death 

I next went to the shoe maker’s — a man of trustworthy character 

I’roxidence as well us duty recommend it 

O king, who judgelh righteous judgments, hear my request 

(Madras, XS92) 

V Wnte thu following sentences correctly —(a) I said him to go 
home and he replied me that he will not (A) TTie teacher asked the hoys 
that why so inanj' of them came without their books (r) If there had 
neen any fault m his conduct his cntics would haxe pointed them out (if) 
* Mun are in the plural, because they mean more than one (Madras, 1895) 

VI Correct the mistakes in the following — 

III) You should not fear for death if you spend your time by’ doing good 

(b) Rama enxied Goxmd of his good fortune when he was invited for 

the entertainment (c) In his speech he gave out that pen is an instrument 
for wTiting 1893) 


GENERAL COMPOSITION -XII 

I Give in four sentences the meaning of "It is my duty’ to study 
hard,” using in each the proper form of one of the following expressions — 
be mcuinbent, devolve, btiid, oblige. Similarly gixe the meaning of "I 
agree to this” by using the followang — acqmesie, assent, concur, subscribe 

(Madras, 1889) 

II Supply the words wanting in each of the following sentences — 

(a) Be careful not to— expenses which you cannot — (b) Do not— a course 
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which IS certain to — >ou to danger (c) It is the duty fif e\ery go\ eminent 
to — «uch measures as will — the happiness of the people (rf) The prisoner 

was — wjtli theft, but was — after a long tml (Madras, 1890) 

III Give a s)non)Tn for each of the following words —(a) amicable, 
underground, (e) brotherly, (d) forefathers, (e) felicitj , ( / ) v eracitj 

(Madias, 1890) 

n' Give a single word for each of the following — 
incapable of being conquered, 
incapable of being sold, 
incapable of being explained, 

incapable of being believed (Madras, 1892) 

V j Give the construction of the itabciscd vvords in the following — 
(a) The> returned the shortest 7 oay fS) If I am appointed President 

— a not improbable event — I shall recognize the society (c) Three com 
petitors came forward to run the laee, and a by stander was appointed 
umpue (Madras, 1992) 

2 Give the construction of each phrase and clause in the following 
sentence Whether his advice was of any use it is not altogether easy to 
say, but the master again warned his apprentice with all gravatv that 
persistence in such conduct would destroy his character, unless he was 
diflerent from other men (Madias, 1892) 

VI mi up the ellipsis in each of the following 
(ff) I would as soon die ns consent to his proposal 
(A) I remember the incident as it had happened yesterdaj 

(Madras, 1892) 

VI Write in piost order 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown. 

When to battle fierce came forth 

The might of Denmark’s crown (Madras, 1892) 

\ III Give in your own words the meaning of the following sentences — 

1 The boy s learned their lessons by rote 

2 In their undertaking they asked for a fair field and no favour 

3 III fares the land, to hastcmng ills a prey. 

Where wealth acmmulates and men decay 

4 Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime (Madras, 1S92) 

LETTER-WRITING AND ESSAY WRITING — \III 

I Write a short account (not exceeding 2 pages) of the celebration of 

the jubilee of the Queen Empress, in any part of India where you happened 
(o lie present (Madras, i8b8) 

II As an exercise in composition, write an essay not exceeding two 

pages on “ the benefies arising from gymnastics ” (Madras, 1889) 

III Write a short essay of two pages on ‘ Rivers and their uses ’ 

(Madras, 1S90) 

IV As an exercise m composition, write about two pages describing 

“ A Imaar in an Indian town or village ” (Madras, 1S91) 

V Write an e>say (not exceeding two pages in length) on the u»ei 

of Ram (Madras, 1892) 
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\ I Wnie n Idler (not exceeding half i pigc) to i school fellow , an 
\ilmg him to *!pend a da> with >ou during the Christmas hohdajs 

( \fadtas, 1S92) 

\ir WriiL a letter to a fnend telling him how }ou spent 1 daj s 
hohdaj' {Madias, 1S95) 

A 111 Write an assaj, not more than three pages in length, describing 
somennimal useful to man, and the war in which it is useful 

{Madras, 1S95 ) 

tX Write a short description (not e\ce«hng thiet pages) of an Indian 
Milage at snnnst {Madras, 1S93) 

Xl Write n short storj of about a page in length to illustrate the im 

porlance of good handwriting {Madias, 1S93) 

\I \\ me an Cvsaj on “Coal and Iron ( I/5r</;«ir, 1S93) 

I IGURHS OF SI’CLCII -\I\ 

1 State what the iiahci«cd word in each of the following metaphors 
15 compared to — 

1 A dctd’l ever smouldered in their hearts 

2 A hundred Jttf/s thtir duska Incks upheav ed almec the silent ocean 

3 The noble jomh had rcajatd the highest /ouow r 

4 His was ploughed with thi. furrows of jears {Maaras, 1889 ) 
il Write the following m tinfiguraiivc language — 

(<i) The daj IS done, and slowlj from the scciil 
T he sumping sun upg-iihcrs his spent shafts, 

And puls them back into his golden quiver 
{h) He has smothered the simple thoughts of the poet under feather 
beds of words {Madras, 

HI )\iilc(fflin unfiguraiivt language and point out and name the 
figures of speech that occur in {i4) and '<) — '<r) The tide of civilisation 
which had ebbeel so far, began to (low witn a steady and aecelcratcd course 
(^) Tile sea tbul Inres her bosom to the moon , 

The winds that will lx. howling all hours. 

And arc upgaihcrcd now hi e sleeping (low er& 

I or this, for everything, vve are out of tune 
(i) Beware of the daj when the lowlands shall meet in liatile array 

[.Jifaaras, 1S95) 

I\ Write ih** following without using any figurative language — 

{a) TTic sun has drunk the dew that lay iqwn the morning grx-ss 
{(>) \ e*suv lus, fount of fire outgushing drow n«l the cities on his steeps 

{Madias, 1895) 

V Point out four figures of speech of different kinds m the following 
passages, and wnie the second passage in unfigurativc language — 

T O Death 1 the poor man’s dearest friend ' 

1 he kindc-st ami the liest * 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid w itb thee at rest ! 

2- In all my toils and gnefs I had hopes to husliand out life’s taper at 
the close and 1 eep the flame from wasting by repo i. {Madras, 1893) 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

GR\MMAR —I 

I Form the plural of —blush, volcano, grotto, latly, deer, formula. 
Indy in waiting, mischief, leaf, the feminine of — hero, abbot, man servant, 
fo\ , the dimunitive of — hill, duck, nver, animal, dear (Bombay, 1889 ) 

II Give the dentation of the following words — Novel, sentinel, 

Mibmarine, censure, torture, insult {Bombay, 1^9) 

III Give eaamples of nouns in English which have fa) no singular , 
{b) no plural , ie) more than one meaning in the singular {Bombay, 1S89) 

IV (fl) Give the plural of — Gnef, hoof, monkey, hero, cloth 

(il) The comparative and superlative of —Old, far, mighty, cruel, 
extreme 

(<■) The past tense and past participle of -—Wear, draw, eat, hang, 
''"•m {Bomba}, 1891) 

V Give the past tense and past participle of loccgve forsake, gftnd 
he the plural of vaUe} , sheep, species , the feminine of wizard, nephew, 
maiii, author , the diminutivLs of island, man, lamb, lull {Bombay, 1892) 

VI Fitplnin the meaning of the prefixes in the following verbs — 

Outrun, unlock, unloose, forbid, distract, forget {Bombay, 1S92) 

VII (rt) Form adjectives from the following nouns — Irony, miser, 
labour, habit, circuit, gold, silver, circumstance, stone 

{b) Form verbs from— slave, bath, i,rass, friend, fertile 

{Bombay, 1894) 

' f “ .. What IS the difference in meaning between “he shall be 

punishetl ’ and “he will be punished” ? 

{b) Explain exactly how the difference arises 

(c) Whv IS It absurd to say “it shall rain to morrow” ? {Bombay, 1894) 

I\ (a) Form nouns from the following verbs — Confess, attach, 
fortify, attain, oblige, sustain 

{b) Fonn adjectives from the following nouns — Elephant, muscle, 
ctjuinox, gelatine, hazard, mythology, Portugal, Naples {Bombay, 1895) 

\ I Give the masculines corresponding to (a) roc, (rfj mare, {<■) 
sow, and a word of common gender applicable to each pair 

2 Give two examples of (a) transitive verbs formed from intransitive 
verbs by vowel change (^) strong participles now used only as adjective, 
(r) verbs followetl by {i) two objectives and {li) an objective and a dative 

3 Mention frmr methods of forming the plural of an English noun, 

and giv e two examples of each {Bomba} , 1 897) 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH —II 

I Turn the following into the indirect form of narrative — 

“You have been a great deal abroad 7 " 

“The best part of my life I had no lie at home, and a great desire to 
see the world ” 

“It IS sad to have no lies, is n’t it ?” said Helen, softly 

“Yes,” meditating, “sad, hut not so sad as some think Friends I 
am very' rich in , they ought to make up to me for the vvant of kith and kin ” 
“Only they never do” 

‘‘\ ou think not 7 ” 
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“Thej would not to me nt least ” 

” Ah, jou art well ofT,” glancing at ilie other group 
“ Von hax. a happ) home , >on ln\e nothing to wivh for ” 

( liontbay , i 8 SgJ 

II Turn the following into indirect narration — 

1 his then le niy argument to protect our persons and property from 
danger The groes ignoruncc of the common people is a principal cause oi 
danger to our persons and propern Therefore it is the duty of the goierii- 
menl to take care that the common people shall not be grossly ignorant 
And what is the altcmatnc ? It is nnncrsally allowed that by some means 
Goiemnient must protect our yicrsons and property If you take away 
education, what me*ans do you leine? Yon leaie me'ans such ns only 
necessity can justify (Bambayy 1S91) 

III (01 Turn into direct speech — 

Mr Smith, in proposing the health of the Prince of Wales, remarked 
that lie had that eicning a aery pleasant liesk to perform The I'nnce took, 
as they all knew, a deep interest in anything that was brought forward to 
ids’ance the welfare of his own country, and was always ready to place his 
ser\ace.s at the disjHisal of an insUlutum that was worthy of support He was 
escr ready lodonisduly They had sympathised with him in his sorrow 
and they wished him in future years prosperity and happiness 

<^) Turn the following di Uogue into indirect speccii — 

“Had not your camel lost a front tooth said the denise “He had,’ 
replied the merchants “And was he not loaded wuh honey on one side 
and wheat on the other “Most certainly he wies,” they replied , “and 
as you hate* seen him so lately and marked him so particularly, you can in 
all prolninlilv conduct us unto lum ” {Bombayy 1892) 

I\ Kewrilc m the indirect form of speech 

“ Stop, stop, John Gilpin ' here s the house,” 

They all at once did ciy 

“The dinner waits, and wc are tired ” 

Said Gilpin, “ So am I ” {Bombay, 1S93) 

V Kewrite the following passage in the indirect form throughout, 
taking (/») the general ns the reporter, (//) Private Jones as the reporter, (1.) 
one of the garrison as the reporter — 

“I he general when presenting the medal to Private Jones in the pre 
«-ence of the whole garrison, said — I hope that yon may live long to enjoy 
'his honour, and that tins ceremony may bean incentive to your comrades 
to imiinie gallantry when the opportunity occurs ” {Bombay, 1S94) 

VI Turn the following conversation into indirect speech — 

When the old man had returned * Honest friend,’ said the gov ernor, 
“give me that staff for I have need of it ” “With all my heart,” answered 
the old fellow and dchvereal it into his hand Sancho took it and giving 
It to the other old man, be snid, •'There, lake that, and go about y our 
business, for now you arc paid ” “How so, niy lord? “cried the old 
man “Do you judge this cane to be worth ten gold crowns ?” “certainly,” 
said the governor, “or else I am the greatest deuce in the world Break 
It half” {Bombay, \ 8 g^), 

VII Write the following in the indirect form of speech, as though 
reiwrled by a third person JLssex — Kiss not my hand he whom God 
sratteth hath God with him In his presence what am I ? 

Spenst,) — Never so great as at this hour, when you see aright who is 
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crealer Mav he guide yonr counsels, and preserve your life and glory 
Cssci — Where are thy friends Are they with thee ? Spemet — Ah ^\here 
indeed ? Generous, true hearted Philip ? when art thou, whose presence 
IMIS unto me peace and safety’ Essex — Dry thine eyes , rebuild thine 
house , the queen and council, I venture to promise thee, will make ample, 
amends for every evil thou hast sustained 

PARSIIvG —III 

I Parse the words m Italics in the following — 

(a) lie studied hard (b He played me Jake (<“) He is far from 
iiUndtng you harm (rf) Wnttng paper {e) I was asked some ques 
lions by the examiners (j ) He often goes fishing {g) He will come 
Ihrte daj's hence {h) twenty men arrived (») the storm 

grew loud apace {Bombay, 18S9) 

II (fl) These are Thy glonous works, Parent of good, 

\lmighty. Thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair , Thjself how wondrous then ' 

(^) Circle HIS throne rejoicing, ye in heaven. 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol, 

HIM hrst, HIM last, HIM midst, and without end 
Parse all the words in the above passages {Bombay, 1891) 
HI Parse the italicised words in the following sentences — 

(a) was «a there me {b) He was taught 

(0 You have ar many apples as 1 have (rfj After writing the letter I 
went home {e) The stream was ten feet broad (f) They pulled away 
the chair he was sitting on {Bombay, 1892) 

IV Parse the italicised words in the following — 

(a) But the nearer the dawn, the darker the nistht, 

And by going wrong all things come right 
Things have been mended that were worse? 

And the worse, the nearer they are to mend 
{b) But me no buts, but tell me the plain truth , I want nothing 
lilt that {Bombay, J893) 

\ Parse the italicised words in the following sentences — 

(a) He treated all a/i^£ {b) It m\\ be all one a hundred yeais 

hence {e) You are the very man I have been looking for {d) Come 
what may, I will do my best to deserve success {Bombay y 1S941 

VI Parse the italicised words in the following sentences — 

(a) Please be quiet {b) So parish all the king’s enemies ’ (<.1 
I would rather ihc than surrender to the wretches you have dared to bring 
in the country (</; llie streams rui blood {e) Judging from his appearance, 
he had been given nothing to eat for many a day {Bombay, 1895) 

VH (i) Parse the italicisetl words fully — 

(a) III fires the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

'Vhere wealth accumulates and men decay , 

{b) They did not France and Holland’s fate foresee 
(rj ’lis sweet to hear the viatcli dog’s honest bark 
Ba} deep mouthed welcome as we near our home , 

’Tis sweet to know tliere is an eye will maik 
Our coming •vcA look brighter when we come 
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(</) Rude as Iheir ships was naaigation then. 

No useful compass or mendtan know 
2 Indicate the antecedent of the relatn e in (a), account for the number 
in the 1 erba in (i), name the sub)ect of are in (i) and supply the ellipsis 
in (i/) — (rt) Each element His dread command obc) s, who makes or ruins 
with a smile or frown ( 3 ) The arm> — which a month ago was pining for 
peace — are now, to a man, clamorous for war (i) There are who ludge 
•■till worse than he can write (</) Better ow e a joird of land to labour, 
than to chance be debtor for a rood (Bombay, 1897) 

ANALYSIS —IV 


I Analyse according to the subjoined form — 


Sentence 1 Kind of Sentence * Subject 

Predicate | Completion 

Evtension 

1 

f 



“How horrible a week can be, has been but too well proved by the 
acensa that took place after the loss of the ship Meduse, when brutal selfish 
ness waa followed by savage violence too shocking to be dwelt upon , though 
memorable as an evample, that *everj man for himself is the most fatal of 
ill policies, even were self preservation the primarj' object ” (Bomba) , 1893) 


II Anal) se the following sentence according to the subjoined form — 


Sentence 

Kind of Sentence 

Subject 

Predicate 

Completion 

Evtention 








“ ^^hat use he will make of the talents he has been blessed with is the 
important question a jouth must ever keep before himself while at school 
ind college ” (Bombay, 1894) 

III I Anal) se tlie following sentence into clauses, and give the con- 
struction of the subordinate clauses — Such a fact as that to which I am 
now calling your attention, that English has rid itself of these distinctions 
of gender, which burden the memor), but serve no good purpose, but that 
German is hampered with them still, is itself proof sufficient, though other 
proof there 15 also in abundance, that English has in om. wa) or another 
got the star of German 2 Combine the following into a compound sen- 
tence the Italicised words being the subjects and predicates of the principal 
clauses — Milton sySr/Zwi w os an ardent republican He sympathised with 
the Puntan doctrines He had quart elled with his relations. He had 
tahen his ow 11 independent port in life He had embraced the occupation 
of monc scrivener In this profession he had amassed a considerable 
fortune He had done so by industry and unquestioned integntv He 
V a' thus able to reure to a pleasant country house at Norton 

(Bombay, iSgj) 
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PURAbEb AND IDIOMS —V 

I E\plnn the following sentences — 

(a) lie Mitb open to any reasonable offer ( 6 ) Tie uos always abreast 
of the time (c) lie talked his opponent ov er (rf) Wherevsr he went 
he kept an eye to the mam chance («) It is nev er too late to turn over 
i new leaf (/) No one can tell but himself where the shoe pinched ff) 
He was all things to all men (A) Such amiable qualities must speak for 
themseUes (Bombay, 1S89) 

II Explain the following sentences — 

(o) After receiving one broadside, the P rench ship struck her colours 
(b) On a poll being demanded, the resolution was carried by a narrow 
majonty (c) He found the capital, and had a sleeping partnership in the 
concern (rfj This taught him not to look a mft hor'^e in the mouth (e) 
His whole argument is founded on an assumption (Bombay, 1891) 

III Explain the following sentences — 

(a) I shall lea\ e no stone unturned to discover the writer of this letter 
( 6 ) He accused the Government of throwing cold water on every suggestion 
(f) When driven into a corner, he threw off the mask (rf) Whatever the 
s crdict may be, his guilt is morallj certain (e) You ate very good at 
keeping } our own counsel (fj He ordered the advances to be sounded 

(Bombay, 1892) 

I ' Explain the follow ing sentences — 

(a) The face vs generally an index to the mind (b) As he spoke 
quite over the hetds of his audience, his polished periods were thrown 
W lie was at daggers drawn with his own father, and played fast 
and loose with Ills friends (d) I was to push his business, and receive a 
small commission on the profits (Bombay, 1889) 

^ Write short sentences to illustrate the various idiomatic uses of the 
following Give the meaning of each sentence that you write — 

(a) To make up, make out, make for, make off (A) To draw up, 
. , (Bombay, 1893) 

V I Explain the follow mg sentences — 

(a) He asked me to stretch a point in his fav our (A) It was ev ident 
iroin his speech that he was out of his depth and at a loss for an answer 
standing joke with them to impose upon Mr Smith’s credulilj 
vrTT ^ waters run deep (Bombay, 1895) 

V II Lxplain fullj the meaning of the italicised words in the following — 
“He that wtB not when he may 


He sbaB not when he rw//” 


(Bombay, 1895) 

VIII Write the following passage, substituting equivalent words or 
^pressions for the italicised portions — English villages change but Ittlle 
Wuw rtwrf //;e« a person dies, and, a/ course, pretty frequently some one is 
bom , blit OH the whole, the tide of time sweeps on very imperceptiblj , and 
though, in the course of nature, the entire population is changed every sixtj 
jears or m, iiobodj seems to realise that it is changing There are the 
same old houses, and above a//the same roada and lanes (Bombay, 1897) 

APPARENT SYNONYJMS AND SIMIL-iR EXPRESSIONS 
DISTINGUISHED —VI 

I short sentences to illustrate the diScrencc in the meaning and ' 

use of the following pans of words — Feminine, elfiminate practice, prac 
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list, , conlctnplible, conlcmpUtotis , re\erent, rc\erend , precipitous 
precipitate , li\ el), lifedike graceful, gncious (BoTnbay,i^^^) 

II Distinguish betu een the meaning'* of roule audio///, vernal, and 

venal, extract and abstract, tm^cnal and tinpermts, loutinned and conttmt 
6 iis, sensible and sensitive {Bombay, 1S95) 

III I Construct three complex sentences, in oider to illustrate the 
difierence in meaning or use of the memhers of the following pairs of adjec 
Uses , {a] much, inanj, (A) later, latter , (<) older, elder 

^ B Onl\ one sentence is required for each pair 

CONVERSION* or SENTENCES -VII 

I Express the meaning of (a) in a compound sentence of (//) in a com- 
plex sentence of (e) and (d) in simple sentences — (a) All but John had 
lost their monej (^} All but for John hul lost their mone> (r) He 
disliked the fruit as it was sueet (//) lie disliked the fruit sweet as it was 

II I Change (a) into a simple sentence w ith D/j'i/e// as the subject 
ib) into (i) a compound, (11) a. complex sentence — 

(o) Sense, sigour, harmonj, and a kind of careless regularitj were the 
characteristias of that powerful school of I'oetrj which was introduced into 
England at the Restoration, and of which Drjden is the most eminent tjpc 

(i} Haxing seen so much, and basing been brought into contact with 
so man> remarkable persons, and in a waj giving her unusual means of 
judging them, she is alwajs sensible and imusing 

III Write the following sentence.s as directed (a) what i wonderful 
thing an elephant’s trunk is, which is so strongly and delicately constructed 
that, while it can render the biggest branches, it can pick up also the smallest 
things from the ground (Begin with “how,” use “such” for “so,” and bring 
out the force of the adjective “biggest,” “sni vilest” by means of concessional 
clauses) (^) The first physicians by debauch were made, excess began, 
and sloth sustains the trade (Change the voice of all the verbs) 

CONVERSION OF CLAUSES INTO PHRASES AND 
PVCE- VERSA —Mil 

I Recast the following, using in (o) “no sooner” in place of “imme 
diately,” in (i) “prefer” for ‘^ad rather, ’ in (c) “so ns” instead of “too ” 

(a) Immediately on seeing this vencrablt. man in the pulpit, I very 
much approved of my friend’s insisting on the qualifications of a good aspect 
and a clear voice. 

(^) I had rather coin my heart than wring From the hard hands of 
peasants their vile trash by any indirccuon 

(f) Nothing is too high, nothing is too low, to furnish matter for amus 
mg and yet profitable reflection 

COMMON ERRORS —IX 

I Correct any mistake that you may notice in the following sentences, 
and give reasons for the corrections made — 


26 
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(a) "I feel that it is, perhaps, the only thing that I can remember, 
which really needs no apology {6) “The sight of his blood whom they 
deemed intulnerable, shook the courage of the soldiers ” (r) “I meant, 
when first I came, to hate liought eterything ” (d) “I would have liked 
to have asked him the question ” (e) “This is one of the very best 
treaiises on money and coins that has ever lieen published ” {/) “Each 
of the girls went up into their separate rooms to rest and calm themselv es ” 

iBombay, 1899) 

II Rewrite the following passage, punctuating it nnd correcting all 

the mistakes — » 

I gave a little money to a poor who had overtook me on the road he 
Slid that I have ate nothing since three days and besought me give to him 
little money for bujing bread the cloths that he wore were much dirty and 
very s ained by mud it he exclaimed some one shall not aid me I will starve 
liut as he had 100 amiable countenance and moved my pity I compassioned 
to his woes and offered to carry him to my brotlier^s house who had ten 
thousands rupees and could relieve his distress better than me so he walked 
by my side until me reached to iny brother’s {Bombav, 1893 ) 

III Re write the following sentences in correct English — 

(a) This so generous man is much angry on those who refuse for his 
gifts than on (hose (hat task to him for giving them {b\ If I can able to 
come to yours to morrow, I will lie glad to do (r) He refused of obeying 
to my order, but I told liiiii to do the work immediate {Bombay, 1894 ) 

IV Re write the following in correct English, adding, the necessary 
stops — 

(it) So the remaining portions of the dead Imdy which since si\ hours 
was lying motionless vvas earned with water into an adjacent "pond and the 
water of said pond was consequently loo much putrified (li) If your 
honour shall be kind ert me and confer me lowest posts 1 shall be able to 
enjoy with my family stock and thereby maiiilain fairly with the pav no 
sooner 1 get this favour I will be quite happy until I live {Bombay, 1S95 ) 

V Correct the errors in the following sentences — 

{a} Who do jou think I met this roorniijg at my arrival? (^) Horse 
IS very noble among all the animals (e) Boys should not disobey to their 
masters when they give them good advices (o') Books that we can at a 
glance carry off all that is in them are useless for instruction 

VI Correct the errors in the following sentences — 

(a) Where has gone the dog who I buyed Id play with my sister and I ? 
That IS him A what big dOg is he ' He is nearly so big as me and veiy 
bigger than Carlo 

(d) There was more than one Sailor on the Bandar, when I arrived it 

(r) Both men went into his own room and each of them returned with 
many books in their hands, in order that they may study in the open air 

{(f) One can never tell when he may want refer his books 
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LCTTER-U RITING AND ESSA\ WRITING— X. 

I — W nie nn cs«s\> of nl)out 40 lints on out of the following subjects — 
(a) "Fvcrj man is the nrclntccl of liis own fortune ” 

(') Some of tilt adrintages to be dtrntci from the studj of English 

[Bombay, 1S89) 

II \\ rile in css-iy on “The ndsintagts to the Hindu student of i 

knowledge of Eiiglisli '* {Bombay t iSSo) 

III In nn essnj of not more linn fort) lines describe the occupation 

in which >ou tike most pltisurt {Bombay, 1892) 

I\ W rite 111 tosnj of not more than forty lines upon the benchts th it 
1 nnn denies from hiving to work for Ins hung {Bomba}, 1893) 

V In in e-ss,ij of not more thin fort) lines contrast the blessing of 
peace with the honors of wir 

M Wrileintseij of 1 bout fori j lints on “Hot and cold wcillier in 
India ” {Bombay, 1895) 

\ II W'rite a short siorj illiisiriting the tills of unpunctuihty 

[Bombay, 1896) 

VIII \\ ritt 1 short essiy on ‘The iningo trte ind its uses ’ 

(Bombay, 1897) 

IX Write 1 description of some town with winch jou art icqiuinled 

{Bombay, 1898), 

1 IGURLS Oh SPEECH -\I 

1 Point out ind name the Hgtirts of speech in the passages below — 

(rt) Vouth ill It 11 nil joj *. hid unicquiinted been 
Eniicd grey Imirs that once good ilajshid seen 

{b) For wild ambition loies to slide, not stand, 

And foriwnt’s ice prefers 10 iirtue’s land 

{c) Jiest llitn, IS through one cloudless chink in n black stormy sky. 
Shines out the dew j morning stir, a fur young girl came bj 

2 \\ me (fl) and (b) in unfiguratne language 
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ALLAHABAD ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

GRAMMAR —I 

1 (a) Gi\elhe plural forms of — \oIcano, piano, {{rollo, mosquito 
siaffi distiff, nisjor qenenl, cuiiiinander in chief 

(#) \\ hit different meaning!, hire the pluril foriiis of the following 
uords — Custom, uumbti, ptemtst, minute t 

(() Change into correct pussessire forms, without iltering the sense, 
the e\ptessions in italics — 

(1) This horse iebongs to some one else 

(2) The home belongint; to Charles Dickens is burnt 

{3) He applied for furlough tor six months 

(4) fie paid the money for the sake of conscience {Allahabad, iSgz ) 

2 Distinguish between the root and the stem of 1 word Give the 
force of the prefiies or suffixes in the following words — 

Picturesque, misconduct, monirch, childish, uniform withdraw, penin 
Niila, sympathy, wholesome, manhood ( Allahabad, 1892 ) 

3 Whit are strong md week Serbs'* Giie the Pretente and Pist 
Participle of — Smite, bid, svnm, slay, nde 

j A In the following sentences change the verbs of the \cii\e \ oice to 
the Passive, md of the Passive to the Acute, without mntenally' altering the 
'ense — 

(1) The cricket match was played quickly 

(2) The teacher found fault with his pupil 

(3) You are said to hire warned him in lime 

(4) They refused him permission 

(5) Having been once burnt, the diild dreads the fire 

{Allahabad, 1S92 } 

4 {a) When IS an adjectir e said to be used attnbutively md when 
predicatu ely ’ 

{b) Distinguish between Demonstratir e adjectives and Demonstratire 
pronouns 

(c) What IS the resembimre, and what the difference between a De 
monsiiative pronoun and a Relatu e pronoun ? 

(rf) In what different senses is the verb to be used ? 

N B — Giv e examples to illustrate your answ er in each case {a, 6 , c, dl 

{Allahabad, 1893 ) 

5 Gire the meaning of the following prefixes and suffixes in the un 
dermenlioned words — 

/I, in adiore <inse, ashamed, apathy , be, m ^efween ^cdiin, behead, 
^fall en in dark/w, \ixc/r, goldc;/, maidm, , age, in bonda^;, hermitage, 
tilla^f, brokerage {Allahabad, 1893 ) 

6 (a) Form two complete sentences to illustrate each of the follow 
mg' — 

Nominative absolute, cognate object, dative of interest, factitive object 
md object of manner 
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{/)) Escmplifj iliL use of /ji;// as a relaluc, an adverb, and conjunc 
lion , of t/taf as a. Deinonstrntne adjcctue, Dt-monstralisc pronoun , of 
sttiit. as a preponljon, advtrb, and cunjiinclion {Allahabad, 1S97 ) 

7 Writedown — 

riic plurals of — Norman, fooim.tn, man sersant, Lieutenant Governor, 
ftosernor General 

The faininines of— earl, bull calf, sire, Mr , cscciitor 

1 lie past unsc and past participle of — lie tio lie down) lie (to speak 
false), die, dje, think, sink, bu> , the diminutise of— swam, lamb, sack 
sted. 111 111 {Allahabad, 1S93) 

S (1) Distin,»iiish between the weak and the strong conjugation of 
Serbs 

(2) To which conjiiijalion docs each of the following serbs belong 
'ua/, Jly, flft., lititl, slap, aw/f * Conjugate each of the serlis Write 
sentences introducing the'p>'‘'t participle of each ( Allahabad, 1S96) 

9 (t) Add to each ol the following words the prclis that reverses 

I he meaning senu, (ntlh, honotn , pafteiiiL Give mother esample of a 
•>imilar use of each of the same prefixes 

(2) Give words, not formed by prefixes, or suffixes, having the con- 
trarj me iniiig to the fullowiiig mai , prat^c,ffittlt, amtcul 

{Allahabad, 1S96) 

DIKLCl VND IVniUCCl SPLEtll — II 

1 (11) Convert the lollowing pas-^ages from the direct to the indirect 
form of narration — 

“Hercules,” said the Goddess of Virtue ‘T ofler myself to you because 
1 know you are descended from the gods, and that you have given proofs ol 
that descent by your love of virtue This makes me hope you will gam, 
both for y ourself and me, an immortal reputation 

{h) Convert the following passage from the direct to the indirect form 
of narration — * 

The (^oddess of Pleasure advised Hercules to be her friend and follow 
her She would had him into the possession of pleasure His whole 
eiiiploymeiil in her service would be to make his life easy She begged him 
therefore to come with her to the region of delights, and to bid farewell for 
ever to care and pain {Allahabad, 1892) 

2 Change the direct form into the indirect The teacher became 
mgry and said to his pupil — ‘WVhy have you disturbed the class again in 
this way ? I have told you befor6 that when I am speaking you should be 
-dent Ixuivc the room and do not return to day ” {Allahabad, 1S93) 

3 (rt) W'rite in the third person the following speech, taking care to 
make the meaning plain and commencing with ‘lommy said to Harry that — 

I shall nut be long without you , to your example I owe most of the 
little good that 1 can boast , y ou have taught me how much better it is to lx 
useful than rich or fine, — how much more amiable to be good than to he 
great Should I lie ever tempted to relapse, even for an instant, into any 
of my former habiLs, I will return hither for instruction and I hope you will 
again receive me ’ 
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(i) Deduct from the following report llie words used by the original 
speaker 

Did they think that the statue of ancient art was but a lifeless^ marble ’ 
I et them animate it with their breath and instanll) it would lire and glow 
(jieek literature, if It served them with nothing else, should e\cite their 
curiosit> as the picturt of a wondrous state of civilisation, which in its 
peculiar phases, the world could never see again, and yet from which every 
succeeding stale of civilisation had Iiorrowed its liveliest touches 

{Allahabad, 1896) 


PARSING —III 

I Parse the italicised words in the following — 

I he king , wvAkx to dttn! , «///r// has been done, fare thee well 

to over sleep honev tastes svveet , the drums aie beating, if he 

IS not guilty, why do you punish him? if he guilty, he will lined , 

I am, to tell jou the truth, tired of this work He must needs do this 

(Allahabad, 1893) 

II What hid’st thou in thy trSasure caves and cells. 

Thou hollow sounding and mysterious mam ’ — 

Pale glistening pearls and rainbow coloured shells. 

Bright things which gleam iinrecked of, and in vain 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ' ^ 

We ask not such from thee 

Pat St, the nouns in the above stanza Name the pronouns 

(Allahabad, 1806) 

III Parse /«/?)’ the Italicised words in the following — 

I am always very well pleased with a connliy Sunda), and think, if 
keeping holy the seventh daj 'oeie only a human institution, it would be th® 
best 'method r/ln? could have lieen thought for the polishing and civilising 
of manl ind (Allahabad, 1896) , 

ANALYSIS or SCNTENCbS — 1 \ 


I Aml>se the following sentences in the form given below — 


1 

j The cimise 

i Kind of clause 

1 

w* 

0 

0 

C 

C 

d 

Subject 

Adjuncts to sulijcct 


Indirect object 

Direct object 

Complements with ad 
juncts to Predicate 

Adjuncts to Predicate or 
Estenston of Predicate 



ro 

B 


'O 

B 

00 


01 


(a) Even ns the driver checks a restive steed, so do thou, if thou art 
wi«e, restrain thj passion, which, if it runs wild, will hurrj thee awa>« 
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(i) What thou biddest, I ohej 

(f) My wretched soul, I knew 
Was at the devil’s price 
A dozen limes I ijroanSd , the dead 

Had never groaned hut twice (Allahabad, 1893) 

II Analyse in tabular fotm the following passage — 

I am always verj’ vCell pleased with a country Sundav, and think, if 
keeping holy the seventh dn) were onlj a human institution, it would be the 
liest method that could have been thought of for the polishing and civilising 
of mankind ( Allahabad, 1S96) 


CONVERSION OF SENTENCES —V 

I Reduce the following compound or comple\ sentences into simple , 
— (t) The letter was taken to the wrong hoUiC and so it never reached me 
{2) Turn to the right and )oit will find the house (3) It is a sad thing that 
he died so young (4) Tell iiic when and where you were horn (5) He 
ivas not a man who would tell a he ( Allahabad, 1892) 

SV NTIIESIS or SENTENCES — \ I 

I Reduce the following simple sentences into a compound one — A 

poor Arab came suddenly upon a spring of sweet water He had never 
liefore tasted any but lirackisli water He thought such sweet water fit only 
for a king He filled his kalhern bottle from the spring He set off to 
present it to the king (Allahabad, 1S95) 

II Combine the following into a simple sentcnci, which may be coiii- 

ples or compound — * 

The tram arrived at the station A man sprang out of one of the car 
nages He sprang upon the platform His clothes were torn They were 
also bespattered with blood Two policemen were on the platform They 
arrested the man They suposed him guilty of murder This was why 
they apprehended him ( Allahabad, 1S93) 

PHRASES AND IDIOMS — \ H 

1 (a) What change of meaning do the following words undergo when 
the anneved prepositions are added to them ? 

Break— in,— out, — down 

Put— off, — out, — dow n 

(^) Evplain the meaning of the following idiomatic e\pression>!, and 
illustrate them by sentences of your own composing — 

From hand tb mouth —To beat about tlie bush To make good — To 
pocket an insult To laugh in one’s sleeve — The way of the world 

2 Give the meaning of — ( 1 ) As good xs his word ( 11 ) Penny 

wise pound foolish ( iii ) A storm in a tea cup ( iv ) The observed of all 
observers ( v ) Wolves in sheep’s clothing { vi ) Old heads on young 
shoulders ( vii ) To pay a man back in his own com ( viii ) To turn a 
person in one’s little finger (Allahabad, 1896 ) 
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APPROPRIATE PREPOSITIONS —VIII 

I Insert appro priHc prepositions in the blanks gisen bellow — / 

{a) A man of honour adheres — his consictions and acts — a sense — 
duty even if men rail — him and think him weak — understanding and wanting 
— common sense (Allakalmti, jSg 6 ) 

II State what prepositions arc used with the following words — 

tigtttst/e, subversive, mcousistcnt, amenable Write four sentences in 
illustration {Allahabad, 1S96 ) 


COMMON ERRORS —IX 

1 Correct the following sentences, and state the reason of jour cor- 
rections — 

(1) lie told, with regard to my ojd habits, if jou do not studj, that 
how jou will pass 

(2) 1 shall come to Lucknow direct, but if I shall visit Cawnpore, it 
shall delay me two days 

(3) Such students will he allowed to compete who have passed 
E ntrance Examination 

(4) Every one of the students, except jou and 1 , have failed 

( illaliabad, 1S92) 

2 Correct, if-mong, anj of the following 

(I) 1 have got some cloth (2) They have any cloth (3) Have vou 
got some cloth * (4) Have they got any cloth ’ (5) He had many bre ids 
(6) I have much loaves of bread (7) He had some bread (8) 1 have 
some loaves of bread {9) I have finished my letter last night (to) In 
fluenza has raged in the city since Monday last (it) He comes that he 
maj see me (12) He comes that he might see me (13) He goes lest 
he shall see me (14) He goes lest he should see ire (15) He loved jou 
better than he likes, me {Allahabad, 1S93 > 

3 Correct the following sentences and give jour reasons for the 

changes you make — , 

(rt) He asked that when he was to come to work 

lb) No sooner I came in 1 went out again 

(r) We heard of him having met with an accident 

(d) They persisted to do what they knew tp be wrong 

{Allahabad, 1S96) 

GENERAL COMPOSITION — \ 

r (a) Use each of the following after the object of a transitive verb 
in the past tense. So as to form a sentence — ^ 

In a trap On the road Trom head to foot 

Past the city Prom day to daj Into the bargain 
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(i) Construct «!entencesin which the prepositional phnses below shall 
lie attached to the subject or nominate e , — 

In the tram ‘Vetoss my path With the children 

After the Uattle Near the tank Outside the temple 

II Construct ihiee coniple\ sentences containing as their subordinate 
clai se the words white tht atctdeul haff>eucd In the first sentence the 
subordinate clause is to he a noun clause, in the second an adjectisc danse, 
and in the third an adverbial clause ( Allahabad, 1S96 ) 

LETTER WRITTING AND ESS-k^ WRITING — \I > 

I State in the form of a letter of not more than ten lines, the pro 
fession you would like to adopt, and the r^sons of your choice 

N B — Date, address, &.c, must be inserted in the proper place 

(4llakal>ad, 1892) 

II Write a paragraph aheut 'he avantages of hooks using the 
niiterials suggested by the follcwng hints — 

Hints Book> record what others have seen, thought, discovered, 
known , by books wt gain, what others knew One tells a thing and goes 
away we wish to hear it again, but cannot , hooks preserve it, we can 
peruse and ponder Itlnn’s life short , knowledge of men, stored in hooks 
helps other", Printed hooks cheap, easily read Results if we had no 
books 

III Write a letter, about 15 lines in length, to your mother from a 
-distant town, describing the jouriiej (hither, and the sights j'oit saw there 

IV Write a short essay on the following subject, using the outline 
here given 

Magna Charla 

The tyranny and rapacity of lohn — the Barons determine to vindicate 
llieir rights — Magna Cliarta drawn up — its chief provisions — John refuses to 
sign It — I ondon is seized by the nobles — he reluctantly signs the document 
— persuades the Pope to amend the Charla — traversed the kingdom with 
hired mercenaries — laying it waste with fire and sword — his sudden death 
relieves the nation (Allahabad, 1893) 

V Write a description of the seasons of the Indian year 

[Allahabad, 1896) 
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PUNJAB ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

GRAMMAR —I 

I Define root and •stem and £,«ie the force of the following prefixes — 

tn, tut, sub, hemt, be, •uilh (Punjab, 1892 ) 

II V\ntedown — (n) the fenaimne of «/y, out hot, Sultan, ' 

(b) the diminuii\es of htl>, man, stnam. Iamb (Punjab, 1S92 ) 

III Gue with (examples) the difierent uses of the words — that and 

but (Punjab, 1892 ) 

I\ Distinguish between the uses oi simple tiifinilnc and gemndtal 
tnfimttzi and give example.' (Punjab, 1892 ) 

\ Make a complete list of the Defective Verbs and {/>) explain brieflj 
the u«e of shall and 'xtll , (e) correct or justilj the following — 

'I will be drowned, and nobod} shall save me ’ (Punjab, 1892 ) 

\I Define — Eijniologv, Pronoun, Indefinite Article, Infinitive 
^food, Irregular \ erb, Accent, Hjperbole, Metonjmv (Punjab, 1892 ) 

MI Give the plural of — C}alf, roof, negro, grotto, monkey, lad} 
senes, focus, stratum, governor general, barrister at law and the singular 
of — Kine, gee^e, sheep, shelves, radii beaux, nuptials, phenomena 

Mention three noons (a) that have no singular, (b) that have no plural 
number (Punjab, 1893 ) 

Mil Illustrate b} consmicting short sentences the itse-s of that, but, 
as, and stihe - (Punjab, 1S93) 

IK (I) Define lase and ilUistrate its uses 

(2) Distinguish lietvveen Abstract and Material ICouns give ten of 
each class, and illustrate b} appropriate sen ences, w hat they become when 
put in the plural number 

(3) Define conjunctions, Co ordinating and Subordinating, and give 

sentences in which thev are used (Punjab, 1S96 ) 

\ (I) Name and define the chief inflexions of the ^ erb 

(2) Define \\ eak and Strong Verbs, and tell how the} are conjugned 

(3) Explain the uses of "May, Can, Might, Could, Would Should and 

Ought (Punjab, 1S96 ) 

\I (i) Describe the various vises of the words — Much, veiy, too 

(2) Give the degrees of companson of the following adverlis — Often 
seldom, past, and far (Punjab, 1S96 ) 

KIT Give the denvation and meaning of the following — 

Transform, manufacture, hospital, consent, possible, habit, postcript, 
theolog}, machine (Punjab, 1S96 ) 

Kill How are pronouns classified' Give examples of each class. 

Describe the vanous uses of the word that, and construct sentences con 
taming illustrations of your answer (Punjab, 1889 > 
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\ 1 \ (rt) Write llie masculine forms of— wilcli, belle, Jewess; hen, 
nnre, hind, roe, hss, niece, dam 

[f>) 1 orm \erbs from the nouns — price, shelf, guile, crime and 
from the ndjeclucs — pure, ci\il, fertile, alne {Punjab, 18S9) 

\\ (fl) Gue the comp'll ison of the adjectnes — bad, little, much, 
old, square, wonderful, strangL, happ> * and form adjectives from the 
words — child, learn, scholar, brine, ww»d 

(fi) Give the plural of — book, house, leaf, knife, man, goose, looth, 

mouse, foot (Punjab, 1890) 

\\ I (rt) How areadverbs classified ’ Give three tsamples ofeachclas', 

(b) Write three sentences in which down, bJitnd, round, are used 
as adverbs and also those sentences in which they arc used as prepositions 

{} unjab, 1S90) 

WIl How are verbs inflected’ Give the principal parts (conjuga- 
tion) of the verbs — begin, drive, sing, steal, cut, win, bend, burst, be, 
shall (Punjab, 1890J 

Will How are rrr^Cf/rr'M classified ^ Give evamplcs of each class 
Mention sin adjectives wliicn cannot i>e comjyircd [Punjab, 1891) 

\I\ (a) Construct font sentences each illustrating the use of the 

KefleMv e pronouns 

(b) Name the Compound Relatives and illustrate the use of each 
bj a sentence 

(1) Give eNivinples of ur, Aw/, rcAtie, whence, having the force 

of a Relative 

(d) Give the principal pirts of the verbs — hiut, lead, weep, hang, 
ww/, sit, lu, groxL',J!y, sic (Punjab, 1801) 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH -II 

I Show b> giving esamples, the difference between the direct and 

indirect form of narration (Punjab, 1S93) 

II Turn the follow mg into the indirect form —‘‘Thank you. Sir,’ 
she replied, “for being so frank , jou have taken a great load from mj 
spirits To tell the truth I was rather unliapp) about jou , I love your wife 
dearly, and should grieve at any incompleteness in her happiness 

^ (Punjab, 1892) 

\ 

PARSING - III 

I Parse the italicised words in the following — 

“I want an apple and a chocolate pistol, and a drum with sweeis, in hde 
I had last jear, and six sweet watches and a bird with sweets m, like Get all 
IS to have, and a small boN of piesetzed fruits, and two ct ackers" 

Jo day IS Christmas day, and having by me the list of seasonable demands 
dictated by a young nephew, a^ed sev en, I thought I might ns well put it 
foww as an appropriate c/c«»wg’ (Punjab, 1893) 
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II Parse ihc words italicised m the following — 

"There in his noisy mansion sltHed to rule, 

The \ illage master taught his little school , 

A man sescre he wras and stern to view, 

I knew him tvell and e\ ery truant knev , 

Well had the bonding tremblers learned to trace, 

Ike day’s disasters in his morning face , 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, foi many a joke had he , 

Full xvell the busy whisper circling found 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when ne frowhed ” {Punjab, 1889) 

III Parse al< the words in the last two lines — 

And so ’twill be when I am gone — 

That tuneful peal will sull ring on > 

IF/it/e othet batds shall walk these dells. 

And stngjOHi pi atse, ssoeet evening bells (Punjab, 1890) 

ANALYSIS or SENTENCES -IV 

I Give the detailed analysis of the following sentence — “The slate 
of the world is such and so much depends on action iJiat everything seems 
o say aloud to every man, ‘Do something Do it, do it I’ (Punjab, 1S92) 

II Analyse the following sentences — 

(«) He heard the news with bated breath 

(b) In France there was less material for the Reformers to work upon 

(f) They brought home so numerous evidences that expedition had 
been successful 

(rf) In all time-, and in all places, man has sought to understand the 
Imguage of nature (Puniab, 1896) 

III Distinguish simple, complex and compound sentences, and give 

one example of each, with analysis (Punjab, 1889I 

IV Name the different kinds of subordinate clauses and write one 
complex sentence containing an example of each kind 

Analyse the sentence given by you , (Punjab, 1890) 

V Define a sentence Give examples of various kinds of sentences with 

analysis of each (Punjab, 

PlIRASISS AND IDIOMS —V 

I Define Idiom, and describe the vanoiis idiomatic uses of the follow 

ing words — Hand, it, head, side, but, pick, go, with, towards, at fair, 
ofl, over, across, bv, at, catch ' (Punjab, 1896) 

II Give the meaning of the following — 

(a) He lived only for their sak&s 

(^) This consideration gives some force to Ins proceedings 

(c) He took It into his head to object 
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(i<« The Inll is (lend 

{e) 1 hi\e turned ofi a great deal of work 
if) I &el w> face against such conduct 
(.^) A hand to hand fight 
(/i) Driven from pillar to post 
(i) I lear me out 

(/) He h vs got into hoi w Her about tins business 1S9G ) 

III Frame sentences illustrating the correct inc of the following 

cNpie-'Sions — Out of Ihe question beiomi Iw! weaus to the purpose , Joi 
III} 0 tut part out 0} hourt th the etui to take lu hand a high hand * 
f>) far [i'unjab, i 88 q ) 

IV Caplain the meaning of the expressions “sooner or later, ’ “deed 
rofdvknees, ’ “drink deep,” “in favour of,’ “stand fist “other than,” 

‘giveeir, “give in’ ( Ptntfah, 1890 ) 

I\ Frame sentences showing the correct use oi the following expres 
s.ons — lohe tu-cait out of poilet fate to face totairy kts point a 
deaa letter behtud the tunes to laugh to stom to ncud hts "oajj to 
lOuiit the lost { Puit/ab, 1S91 ) 


APPROPRIATL PREPOSITIONS -M 

I \\ hat prepositions are required after the verbs— coincide, depend, 

bestow, guard, impose ^ {Punjab^ 1893 ) 

II What prepositions should be used after the words —allied, roiii 
pensatc, condole, carb, glad, ready, passion, piofuse jield, veiled, vain ? 

{Punjab, 1S96 ) 

III W hat prepositions are required after the verbs —connive, adhere, 

bestow, depend, frown, oppose, sjmpallnze {Puujao, 1SS9 ) 

IV What prepositions should Ive used after the verbs — compl}, 
ilicnatc, gtippR, domineer, despair Illustrate bj short sentences 

{Punjab, 1S91 ) 

APPARENT S\NONYMS AND SIMILAR E\PRESSIONS 
DISTINGUISHED —VII 

I \\ rite short sentences to shew the difference in meanings between — 

(i») Council and counsel, (il) various and variegated, (rjsale and sail, (rf) 
disinterested and uninterested, (e} significance and signification, (/Iroad 
and rode {Punjab, 1SS9 ) 

II Compose short sentences to show the difference in meaning between 

{a} convers.viion and conversion, {b) beyond and } onder, (<-) hope and 
expect, {d) suspect and expect , (e) condolence and congratulation, (f ) 
legible and eligible ( Punjab, 1891 ) 
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COMiMON ERRORS —VIII 

I Correct the following sentences — 

1 He confused up two difTerent things 

2 Ills friends noshed in teirs stood round his bed 

3 Lsch of us hose sepsrate rooms to sleep in 

4 riiese kinds of trees yield tough timbers f Punjab, iitg2 ) 

II Correct the following sentences — 

(а) I mi sick for three ds) s, therefore 1 mi ibscnt form school md 
he IS nngry on me 

(h) He IS n. loo clescr mm, nnd diflicult to cheat 
(i i He tells lies that ‘I had been Mck b) fever 

\d) I nsked him thnt whether he shall nttend to college to day 
norning 

(c) He fell down from his horse on ground 

{/) I, he, and j oil will reach I^nhorc yesterday and shall lease it 
one day after 

III Correct the following sentences — 

(i) Please pass order for his relea*-e 
(2) Please give me sonic blotting 

Is) They made « fiercest attack on him 

(4) He weighed hiinsclf two mounds 

(5) He found the place with somewhat diDiciiliy 

(б) Weeds hinder flowers to you 

(7) Can I look at your Iwok ^ 

(8) hat svill he ensued on this ’ 

(9) We once knew much that we now find to be false 
{10) Hindus use to burn their dead 

(It) The examination will begin from Monday 

(12) He encouraged me for applying after the post 

(13) Until you remain idle yon will make no progress 

(14) One cannot defend his promise 

(15) He lives at Calcutta [Pititjab, 1S96) 

IV Correct the following sentences — 

(a) I have been absent since four days 

(A) Stream engine has brought too great change in the world, that we 
astonish when we see the result 

(e) Unless you do not study, yon will not pass the exniiiination, 

(d) I request your favour of giving me an appointment 

(e) He said me that my neighbour wished to pick up a quarrel with 
me 

(/) This liook is infenor than that 

(g) The man is loo clever, and will therefore surely succeed 

(Punjab, 1889) 

\ Correct the follow ing sentences — 

(1) It IS infenor from what I expected 

(2) What IS seldom or ever the case 
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(3) Lei jou ind I go together 

(4) \Ve will come ) esterdaj 

(5) I don’t know nothing it all 

(6) lie addressed his letter to Mr Jones, Lsqr 

(7) I ha\e 1 brother, which hi\t. a high post in the Punjab 
(b) He IS the niosl stupidest boy I hi\e ever behold 

{Piutjabf iSgo) 

\ I Correct the following sentences , — 

{a) We reitbed at home j esterdij 
{b) I am belter thin him 
(<) I request lint you would be kind upon me 
{(i) He denied tint he wis not 1 thief 
^ (r) My biother hid come on the trim 
(/) I ondon is at distance from here 

(^) I have been ill since three days {Punjab, 1S91) 

MISCLLLALLOUS —IX 

I Show b\ giving examples the difTcrence between 1 simple, complex 

and 1 compound sentence {Punjab, 1S93) 

II Distinguf-h CO ordinate, subordinate, simple and complev sentences 

{Punjab, 1896) 

HI E\pre-vs the following words by others having the same meaning — 
Searched, gradual, percolate, capture, govern, ascend, procrastination, 

locomotion, grasp, sanction {Punjab, 1890 ) 

IV Rewrite the following sentences, using an adverb instead of the 
w ords in italics — 

(1) I was never tn that place 

(2) He kne-v that he did the vrrong 

(3) I have not, even to this day, overcome that habit 

(4) /<H did he come? {Punjab, 

LETTER WRITING AND ESSAY WRITING -X 

I Write an Essay on any one of the following subjects — 

I Lord Clive 2 The horse 3 TheDewah 4 Home 

{Punjab, 1892 ) 

IT (n) Write a short Essay on any one of following subjects * — 

I Town and country life 2 How to spend a holiday 3 Object 
lessons 4 Improvement of vernacular literature 5 Education of 
w omen 

{b) Write a short letter to your father describing the results of a visit 
you paid to a relation of yours at Lahore or elsewhere {T^tnjao, 1893 ) 



( \hiii ) 


III Write an Essa> on -inj one of the following subjects — 

(I) The advtnnge of a Liberal EdiKnlion (2) The Tramway (3) 
The citj of Lahore (4) True Bras erj (S) Tni. Value of a good Name 
t6) Our Country {Punjab, 1893 ) 

I\ (rt) Write an Lsswj on an> one of the following subjects — 

(i) A Hallway Journey (2) Persexcrance (3) The Kixer Ganges 
4) The advantages to be derived from i Lnow ledge of b nglish 

{bi Write a short letter to a friend explaiiiirg to him why you desire to 
acejuire a thorough education (Punjab, tSho ) 

\ («) Write a short Essay on an\ one of the following subjects — 

(1) Gymnastcis (2) liatit (3) Steam (4} Ihe miny season 

(b) Write a letter of application (or employment in an ofllcet stating 
what you believe to be your qtialific itions for the position {Punjab, 1S90 J 

VI (fli Write a short Essay on one of the following sentences — 

(ij Kieshmir (2) Punctuality {3} Child Marriage (4) The ad 
vantages of physical exercise ’ 

(A) Write a letter to your father giving him your impressions of the city 
where your examination is held {Punjab, 1891 ) 




